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Weekend 



Wine explosion 

The street-cleaner 

‘Jancis Robinson on a 

7 found people didn’t 

record-breaking auction, and 

care about crime statistics; 

. a wine market that is 

their concern was the 

changed forever* 

gang on the comer ' 

— : — — Deinn f mi 

« aye i . . 

. http^/www.FT-com 
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Weekend 



Visit -and stay 

'It’s hard to look at 
Sydney’s awesome harbour 
and not start plotting ways 
to emigrate ' 

— Pages X, XI 


Buck and a prayer 

1 Henrique has just hung 
on to the back of a bucking 
horse. His jeans are still 
perfectly creased' 

- — Page XXIV 


UK shares surge to 
record high on fresh 
approach to Emu 


Close start to Ryder Cup 


By Robert Peston and Philip 
Coggan in London aid David 
Buchan Jn New York 

Share prices in the UK surged to 
a record and the pound fell 
sharply yesterday after the dis- 
closure that the government is 
taking a fresh and more positive 
approach to European economic 
and monetary union. 

The FTSE 100 index leapt 160.8 
points* or 3.2 per cent, to an 
all-time closing high of 5.226.3 
and sterling dropped four pfen- 
nigs against -the D-Mark to 
DM2.8324 by the London close. 

The market excitement fol- 
lowed the disclosure in yester- 
day's Financial Times that a gov- 
ernment statement is expected 
thisautumn indicating that ster- 
ling is hkdy .'to join a European 
single currency at an early oppor- 
tunity after the 1999 launch. 

The official response to the dis- 
closure from the Treasury was 
that it was "speculation", hut 
there were no denials from minis- 
ter or their spokesmen. 

Speaking in New York last 
night Robin Gods;, the UK foreign 
secretary i said the decision on 
whether to be “in the first phase" 
of monetary -union would be 


taken “at the turn of the year". 
One of his senior colleagues said 
that although that was the for- 
mal position, there was “no 
chance in practice" of sterling 
joining in 1999. 

However. Mr Cook conceded 
that “In the longer run. if the 
single currency proceeds and if it 
succeeds, Britain would have dif- 
ficulty in staying outside". 

Senior ministers are increas- 
ingly persuaded that this means 
sterling must join by 2002, when 
notes and coins are converted 
into the new currency. 

“A referendum in 1999 for 
entry shortly afterwards is a dis- 
tinct possibility," said a minister. 

A Reuters poll of analysts 
found that the average expecta- 
tion for sterling’s entry level for 
the new currency was DM2.60. 

The disclosure of the govern- 
ment’s changed approach caused 
pandemonium in finanriaT mar- 
kets as they opened yesterday. 

Gflt yields fell sharply as inves- 
tors speculated on the “conver- 
gence play”, whereby short and 
long term interest rates in 
Britain will move towards those 
prevailing in the rest of Europe. 

The spread between the yield 
on 10-year UK and. German 


government bonds fell below 100 
basis paints for the first time 
since January 1995- Gilt futures 
rose by 1% points. 

Although the FT-SE rise was 
the Index’s biggest In points 
terms, tt did not even make the 
top 60 of the UK market’s largest 
percentage moves. 

The UK market was also 
helped by a solid performance 
from Wall Street, after subdued 
US economic figures were 
released. By lpm, the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average was 47.89 
points higher at 7,895.9. 

• Economists In Scandinavia 
said the timing of Britain's Emu 
entry would have an important 
influence on the decision by Swe- 
den and Denmark on when to 
join the single currency, writes 
Tim Burt in Stockholm. 

Carl Hamilton, chief econ omis t 
at FTanriels h anken in Sto ckholm , 
said a pro-Emu position by the 
UK would prompt a s imil ar 
approach by the ruling parties in 
Sweden and Denmark, which 
have so far taken a wait-and-see 
stance. 

Editorial Comment and Taking 
the Emu plunge, Page 6 
Lex, Page 24 



Nevada sees the 
world’s fastest 
stiff upper lip 

Now UK’s Thrust team aims 
to breach the sound barrier 


US Ryder Cup player Brad Faxon s inks to his knees after missing a 
birdie putt while Europe's Nick Faldo walks behind hi m in the 
opening foizrball round of the event at Valderrama, Spain, yesterday. 
The teams were tied two matches each going into the foursomes 
round. Prize for European dubs. Page 4 Picture Rmmi 


234 feared dead in Airbus crash on Sumatra 


By Sander Thoenes in Jakarta 

All 234 passengers and crew of an 
Indonesian Airbus 300B-4 were 
l presumed dead after It crashed in 
heavy haze on the Indonesian 
island of Sumatra yesterday. 

Garuda Airlines flight 152 from 
Jakarta -brushed trees at a planta- 
tion before crashing into a ravine 
near the mountain resort town of 
Brastagi, 45km south of Medan. 


Forest and psat fires have 
enveloped parts of Indonesia and 
four neighbouring countries in a 
choking smog In recent, days. 
One Medan resident said visibil- 
ity on the ground was about 
100m. 

More than 100 badly burned 
bodies had been recovered yester- 
day but smog hindered the 
rescue effort. 

Identification of those on the 


aircraft - 221 adults, one baby 
and 12 crew members - was diffi- 
cult because Indonesian airline 
staff commonly write down only 
the first names of passengers. 
The Antara state news agency 
reported that all the passengers 
were Indonesian except for two 
Americans and six Japanese. 

Garuda said the cause of the 
crash, 15 minutes before landing, 
was still unclear as the pilot had 


not reported any problem. The 
aircraft was 15 years old and had 
docked up 26.950 flight hours by 
the end of August Some reports 
said it bad veered low over a 
plantation, before diving into a 
500m deep ravine. 

Geoffrey Brown, honorary Brit- 
ish consul in Medan, said flights 
from Jakarta usually stayed 
north-east of the mountain range 
and rarely strayed this far south 


of the airport, even when asked 
to circle before landing. Televi- 
sion maps, however, showed a 
southern route across the moun- 
tain range. The haze has delayed 
many flights in the region and 
closed some airports, hut Medan 
airport had stayed open. 

Indonesia’s previous worst air 
disaster was in 1992, when an air 
force Hercules C-130 crashed in 
Jakarta, killing 136 people. 


By Christopher Parkas in 
Gertach, Nevada 

Andy Green looks every Inch the 
hero, hut he sounds Hke a text- 
book. 

Black-dad and toothy, freshly 
sprinkled with cheap Californian 
fizz, he stood in the desert on 
Thursday afternoon and reported 
feeling shock waves build as his 
jet-propelled car bucketed along 
at umpteen miles an hour en 
route to a new land speed record. 

The somatographic illusion 
was also in evidence, added 
Squadron Leader Green, a Brit- 
ish air force fighter pilot well- 
versed in explaining the ram 
things that happen when whiz- 
zing about in the vicinity of the 
sound barrier. 

"Yes,” sobbed a reporter, ask- 
ing for the third time. “But how 
did it feet? 

"It’s got to be a thrill," he 
replied. 

British reserve prevailed over 
desperate nrgings for the Thrust 
team to “emote.” The new record 
was only one stage in the car’s 
Journey, which would end when 
it crossed the supersonic thresh- 
old, said project leader Richard 
Noble. 

Traversing the measured mile 
twice at about Mach 0.9, an aver- 
age of l,l49.3kmph, or 
714.144mph in the old-fashioned 
language of the record keepers of 
the Federation Internationale 
Automobfllste, Thrust fell 10 per 
cent short of its ultimate goal. 

Designed for speeds of up to 
850mph, the lMMXHHip monster 
and its masters this week 
betrayed no reason to doubt that 
Mach 1 can be achieved - within 
days rather than weeks. 

While US challenger Spirit of 


America was confined to its han- 
gar by engine trouble, the Brits 
were up early yesterday mulling 
the chances of another record. 

Maybe two weeks remain 
before the weather, lack of cash 
or the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment drive Thrust off the desert 

Mr Noble has been attacking 
the land speed record since he 
was 28. Now 51, be has the air of 
a man who sees himself as the 
last Briton in the race which 
started in 1898 when Gaston 
Chasselonp-Lanbat hit 39.24mph. 

He claims to be mystified by 
the neglect accorded his efforts 
by monied corporate sponsors, 
yet he betrays his understanding 
when he admits that when a 
Whitbread ronnd-the-world 
ocean racer goes down, “it sinks 
out of sight of the TV cameras." 

The obvious corollary - that 
when a driver dies, the world is 
watching - has never been so 
true as this week, when satellite 
feeds scattered images of Squad- 
ron Leader Green and Ms whirl- 
ing dost trail to l00m viewers. 

New technology, notably the 
internet, was the salvation of the 
current attempt. With 850,000 
dally Mts on its web site. Thrust 
seems to have tapped the imagi- 
nation and the financing power 
of a huge young audience. 

Keen to nurture this new 
source of support. Mr Noble 
stressed the show was far from 
over. With a record troupe of 
about 80 journalists at his com- 
mand on the desert floor, he held 
out the promise of grander cele- 
brations as Andy Green wound 
up his Mach-meter to 1 or more. 

And how would the watchers 
know when that point had been 
reached? “There will be a small 
bang," he said. 


News General 


I News Business 


German tax plan shelved I T&N to fight $2.1 bn bid 


After an acrimonious breakdown of talks to reach a compromise with, 
the opposition, the German government abandoned plans to secure a 
sweeping tax reform ahead of the general election to be held in Sep- 
tember next year. Each aide blamed the other for the collapse of 
negotiations. Representatives of industry and commerce said the gov- 
ernment’s failure to legislate for sharply lower tax rates and reduced 
tax breaks from January 1999 highlighted Germany's inability to 
reform. Page 2: Out for the countdown. Page 7 

Yeltsin denies nuclear technology sales to Iran: Russian 
president Boris Yeltsin denied that Russia had ever supplied nuclear 
or ballistic missile technologies to Iran, whose alleged efforts to 
acquire nuclear weapons were vigorously criticised by Al Gore, US 
vice-president, during a visit to Moscow this week. Page 2 

Australian PM sacks advisers: John Howard, Australia's prime 
minister, fired his senior political adviser and another member of his 
staff as a scandal over false travel allowances brought down another 
minister and threatened to implicate the prime minister's office. The 
departure of the adviser, Grahams Morris, and another staff member, 
.coincided with the resignation of the science minister. Peter 
McGauran. Page 4 

End of the line for royal yacht: Britain’s royal fondly and the 
government agreed to abandon plans to refit or replace the royal 
yacht Britannia, in a dear sign that the Queen wants to drop some 
trappings of monarchy. A government member said the Queen was in 
complete agreement. The options bad been to build a dew yacht or 
extend the life of the gating one for an estimated £50m 


Man in the News 


T&N. one of Britain’s five largest car parts groups, is expected to 
fight a £L3bn ($2.1bn) bid approach announced by Federal Mogul, an 
American parts manufacturer two-thirds its size. Federal said It 
intended to offer 235p per share in cash, but gave no details of how it 
Intends to finance the bid. TAN’S shares jumped 60Vip to 242y»p as 
analysts predicted that the -UK group’s shareholders would demand a 
price of between 270p and 300p. Page 24 and Lex; The asbestos 
legacy, Page 22 

Sanyo seeks help: Sanyo Securities, one of Japan’s middle 
ranking brokers, is seeking assistance from three banks to stave off 
its mounting business problems. The move follows a fan in its share 
price to below Y100 fBJ cents) which has fuelled speculation about the 
group that once aspired to be one of Japan’s top brokers. Page 24 

BBV doss to Brasilian bank deal: Banco Bilbao Vizacaya. the 
Spanish h anking group, was last night close to acquiring a Brazilian 
bank in a deal worth about 8800m. BBV told Madrid's stock market 
authorities about an impending acquisition, but refused to confirm 
reports that the target was Banco Nadonal CredSto, Brazil’s sixth 
largest bank. Page 23 

Gold dispute reopened: A court ruling has revived the two-year 
dispute between Newmont Mining of the US and Normandy Mining 
of Australia over ownership of Yanacocha in Peru, Latin America's 
biggest gold mine. and one of the world’s lowest-cost producers. 

Peru’s Supreme Court said yesterday it would examine the case, 
which appeared to have been settled in February in favour of 
Newmont and its Peruvian partner, Buenaventura. Page 24 


Sandy Weill 

The $9bn acquisition this week of Salomon,- one of 
WaB Sheet's most famous names, by Travelers 
Group, is foe latest In a string of big deals set in 
motion by Sandy WeM. In Ifttte more than IQ yeas, 
the acquisitive WaiH has bufit up from scratch one of 
America's largest financial empires. Tracy Corrigan. 
onlhe enigmatic chairman with gobai ambitions. 

Page? 



Hands-on for biggest deals 


In three years at Nomura International. Guy 
Hands, a 36-yoar-otd Oxford {paduate, has spent 
more than £fibn by paying more on almost every 
deal than competing bidders could dream of. Now 
he has'taten on the Inrttreprenaur and Spring Inns 
pub groups for £L2bn - but profits win be three . 
years away. Simon Davies saysJhe Jury Is stiS out 
on a trader tuned investment banker. 

Page 22 
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Germany shelves tax reforms after talks; 


By Pater Norman in Bonn 


The German government yesterday 
abandoned plans to secure a sweeping 
tax reform before the general election 
in 12 months’ time after an acrimoni- 
ous breakdown of talks to reach a com- 
promise with the opposition. 

reach side blamed the other for the 
collapse of negotiations in the early 
hours of yesterday. Representatives of 
industry and commerce said the gov- 
ernment’s failure to legislate for 
sharply lower tax rates and reduced 


tax breaks from January 1 1999 high- 
lighted Germany's inability to reform. 

Michael Fuchs, head of the federal 
association of foreign and wholesale 
traders, said the breakdown was a 
“catastrophe for Germany as a busi- 
ness location". 

A grim Theo Waigel, finance minis- 
ter, accused opposition parties of 
throwing away the chance of faster 
growth, more investment, lower unem- 
ployment and greater justice in Ger- 
many’s complex and unfair tax system. 

The tax plans, first announced in 


January, envisaged cots in the top and 
bottom income tax rates to 39 per cent 
and 15 per cent from 53 per cent and 
25.9 per cant. They would now form 
part of the government's campaign for 
the general election on September 27 
1998 and be brought back before parlia- 
ment as soon as it resumed office, Mr 
Waigel said. In that case, however, 
they could not enter force before 2000. 

Rudolf Scharping, leader of the oppo- 
sition Social Democratic party (SPD) In 
the Bundestag, the lower house of par- 
liament, said the government’s plans. 


which envisaged net tax cuts of about 
DM30bn ($i&9bn), were doomed to foil 
because of the near-bankruptcy of Ger- 
many's public finances. 

Both government and -opposition wOJ 
now attempt piecemeal reforms of Ger- 
many's tax and welfare system. How- 
ever, the gridlock between the govern- 
ment. with its majority In the' 
Bundestag, and the opposition, which 
controls the Buzrdesrat or second 
chamber representing the states, 
damped hopes of significant rtwng <» - - 

The government is to go ahead with. 


plans to cut the so-called solidarity sur- 
charge — « ft™*! at fowipfoig eastern Ger- 
many - to 5.5 per cent from 7.5 pea: cent 
In January. However, financing, the 
move .'will entail difficult negotiations 
within the ruling codkioa. - • • 

The . coalition will ' also press ahead 
with reforms to curb German state pen- 
sions in the years ahead. But Mr 
Scharping said the second chamber 
would reject a value-added tax rise,- 
proposed by the government to reduce 
the burden of pension contributions cm 
employers and employees. The SPD said 


it would propose closing tax tooptwtes 
to help finance pension reform. In yes- 
terday's negotiations in the concilia- 
tion committee between Bundestag and 
Bundesrat, the SPD got Green party 
backing for a bill to lower non- wage 
labour costs by cutting contributions to 
pension and unemployment insuraiace. 

These plans are sure to be voted 
down by the government in the Bund- 
estag, however, because they would 
entail an increase in ofl taxes, already 
rejected by coalition parties. 

Kohl’s countdown. Page 7 


Spanish budget based on hopes for 3.4% growth rate 


By David White in Madrid 


Spain's centre-right cabinet 
yesterday approved a 
“recovery” budget for 1998 
based on expectations that 
economic growth will accel- 
erate to 3.4 per cent after 
surpassing the initial 3 per 
cent estimate for this year. 

The growth-based rise in 
government revenues is 
seen as permitting increased 
expenditure, especially in 


health and education, while 
still achieving a reduction 
in the overall deficit to 2.4 
per cent of gross domestic 
product, 0.6 percentage 
points below this year’s 
expected figure. 

Rodrigo Rato, finance 
minister, said Spain was 
now “one of the countries 
most certain to qualify" for 
tbe launch group of the 
European single currency. 
“This is no longer just a 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 
CHANCERY DIVISION 
COMPANIES COURT 


No. 004206 of 1997 


In the matter of 

MORGAN GRENFELL INTERNATIONAL 
FUNDS MANAGEMENT LIMITED 


and 

In the matter of 
The Companies Act 198S 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Petition was on 22nd August, 
1997 presantad to Her Majesty's High Court of Justice for the 
confirmation of tho Reduction of the capital of the above-named 
Company from £175nOO,OQO to ES^OSjnO. 

AND NOTICE IS FURTHER GIVEN that the said Petition is directed 
to be heard before the Companies Court Registrar at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, Strand. London WC2A 2LL on Wednesday, 
8th October. 1397. 


ANY creditor or shareholder of (he said Company desiring to 
oppose the making of an Order for the confirmation of the said 
Reduction of Capital should appear at the time of hearing in 
person or by Counsel tor that purpose. 

A copy of the said Petition will be furnished to any such parson 
requiring the same by the undermentioned Solicitors on payment 
of the regulated charge tor the same. 

Deled this IBth day of September, 1997. 

Slaughter and May (Refc MNM) 

35 Basinghail Street, 

London EC2V 5DB 


Solicit ora for the above Company. 


IN THE HIGH COURTOF JUSTICE 
CHANCERY DIVISION 
COMPANIES COURT 


No. 004207 Of 1997 


in the nutter of 


MORGAN GRENFELL ASSET 
MANAGEMENT LIMITED 


and 

In the matter of 
The Companies Act 1985 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Petition was on 22nd August 
1997 presented to Her Mejasty!s High Court of Justice for the 
confirmation of the Reduction of the capital of the above-named 
Company from E78JOO.OOO to £30,000,000. 

AND NOTICE IS FURTHER GIVEN that the said Petition is directed 
to be heard before the Companies Court Registrar at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, Strand. London WC2A 2LL on Wednesday, 
8th October, 1997. 


ANY creditor or shareholder of the said Company desiring to 
oppose the mating of an Order for tha confirmation of the said 
Reduction of Capita] should appear at the lima of hearing in 
person or by Counsel for That purpose. 

A copy of the said Petition will be furnished to any such person 
requiring the same by the undermentioned Solidtorsan payment 
of the regulated charge tor the soma 
Dated this 18th day of September, 1997. 

Slaughter and Msy(Raf.MNM) 

36 BatinghaH Street, 

London EC2V5DB 

Solicitors for the above Company. 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE No. 004208 of 1997 

CHANCERY DIVISION 
COMPANIES COURT 


In the matter of 


MORGAN GRENFELL UNIT TRUST 
MANAGERS LIMITED 

and 

In the matter of 
The Companies Act 1985 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Petition was on 22nd August, 
1997 presented to Her Majesty's High Court of Justice for tha 
confirmation of tha Reduction of the capital of the above-named 
Company from £50,000, 000 to £23,216,000- 
AND NOTICE IS FURTHER GIVEN that the said Petition Is directed 
to be heard before the Companies Court Registrar at the Royal 
Courts of Justice, Strand. London WC2A 2LL on Wednesday. 
8th October, 1997. 


ANY creditor or shareholder of the said Company desiring to 
oppose the making of an Order tor the confirmation of the said 
Reduction of Capital should appear at the time of hearing in 
person or by Counsel for that purpose. 

A copy of tho said Petition will be furnished to any such person 
requiring tha same by the undermentioned Solicitors on payment 
of the regulated charge forthe same. 

Dated this IBth day ol September. 1997. 

Slaughter and May (Raft MNM) 

35 BasingheR Street, 

London EC2V 508 


Solicitors tor the above Company. 


IN THE HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE No. 004210 of 1997 

CHANCERY DIVISION 
COMPANIES COURT 


In the matter of 


MORGAN GRENFELL INVESTMENT 
FUNDS LIMITED 

and 

In the matter of 
The Companies Act 1985 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Petition was on 22nd August, 
1997 presantad to Her Matesty^ High Court of Justice for the 
confirmation of the Reduction of the capital of the above-named 
Company from E12J2SO.OOO to £91 5,000. 

AND NOTICE IS FURTHER GIVEN that the said Petition is directed 
to be heard before the Companies Court Registrar at tha Royal 
Courts of Justice, Strand, London WC2A 2LL on Wednesday, 
8th October, 1997. 


ANY creditor or share bddar of the said Company desiring to 
oppose the making of an Ordar for the confirmation of the add 
Reduction of Capital should appear at the time of hearing in 
person or by Counsel for that purpose. 

A copy of the said Petition will be furnished to any such person 
requiring the same by the under m entioned Solicitors on payment 
of the regulated charge tor the same. 

Dated this 16th day of September, 1997. 

Slaughter and May (Rah MNM) 

35 Basing hail Street, 

London EC2V5DB 

Solicitors for tha above Company. 



budget for tbe euro," be 
said, “but clearly a budget 
for recovery.’* He said next 
year should see a net 
increase of 300,000 jobs. 

However, tbe government 
has trimmed back initial 
plans for public spending, 
setting an increase of 3-2 per 
cent. Mr Rato said this was 
well within the expected 
nominal growth rate of the 
economy and would reduce 
the government sector’s 


overall share of GDP. 

Health, with a rise of over 
8 per cent, aM education, 
with 6 per cent exceed this 
figure. The government has 
also been anxious to pre- 
serve the purchasing power 
of pensions, raising them 2.1 
per cent tn line with its fore- 
cast for inflation. 

The deficit forecast Is 
slightly below the 2 JS per 
cent target cited In the con- 
vergence plans submitted to 


Brussels earlier this year. 

Mr Rato, outlining the 
budget before its presenta- 
tion to parliament on Mon- 
day, said total revenues 
were scheduled to Increase 
3.8 pw emit from last year, 
with tax burning rising 5.7 
per cent. 

Income tax is to be strapE- 
Sed with a further reduction 
in tbe number at diff erent 
bands from 10 to eight, but 
with the top marginal rate 


remaining at 56 per cent; 
Meanwhile. Mr Rato made 
dear the government had 
backed away front a scheme 
to impose a 0.15 per cent tax 
on investment funds. 

Speaking after the cabinet 
meeting, he warned the gw- 
1 eminent was hoping for 
moderation in pay rises, 
saying, that * level .of 

“between 2 and 2^ per cent” 
would be compatible with 
its objectives for inflation' 


and growth. This compares 
with average wage agree- 
ments of over 8 per cent in 
the first half of this year. 

Miguel Angel Rodriguez, 
the government spokesman, 
said provision had been 
-made in the. defence budget 
in order to move to fully, 
professional armed forces in 
five ycao, fulfilling the 
Aznar .administration’s 
pledge to phase out compul- 
sory mflitary service. 


France 
moves to 
cut social 
security 
deficit 


By Andrew Jack in Paris 


Yeltsin denies that 


Russia aided Iran 


N-weapons effort 


By Chrysfia Freeland in Moscow 


Russian President Boris Yeltsin 
yesterday flatly denied Russia had 
ever supplied nuclear or ballistic 
missile technologies to Iran, whose 
alleged effort to acquire nuclear 
weapons was vigorously criticised by 
A1 Gore, US vice-president, on a visit 
to Moscow earlier this week. 

“We are being accused of supply- 
ing Iran with nuclear or ballistic 
technologies. There is nothing fur- 
ther from the truth,'* Mir Yeltsin said 
after talks in the Kremlin with Jac- 
ques Chirac, the French president “I 
use this occasion to refute decisively 
these rumours.” 

US and Israeli officials have 
warned that the Russian military- 
industrial complex and quastgovem- 
mental research institutions might 
be helping Iran In its alleged efforts 
to become a nuclear power. 

The Issue achieved particular 
prominence in Moscow this week 
because of the visit of Mr Gore, who 
said he had discussed Iranian efforts 
to obtain nuclear and ballistic mis- 
sile technologies with his Russian 
hosts. Mr Gore said that US and Rus- 
sian officials were jointly investiga- 


ting Iran's missile programme. 

Russia is openly Involved in the 
construction of a nuclear power 
plant at Bushehr In Iran, and senior 
Russian frffirfaia insisted this week 
they would continue with the project 
despite international objections. 

“We have our obligations and we 
will fulfil these obligations," Victor 
Chernomyrdin, the Russian prime 
minister, said after meeting Mr Gore 
earlier this week. “Even if someone 
desires that we change these obliga- 
tions, we won't do this." 

Mr Chernomyrdin also insisted 
Russia was not helping Iran to 
acquire nnclear technologies. His 
assurance came in the midst of a 
week marked by signs of the grow- 
ing warmth between Russia and the 
west 

Mr Chirac went as far as to 
describe the political relationship 
between France and Russia as “per- 
fect”. In another gesture of goodwill, 
he chose Moscow as tbe venue from 
which to inform the world that 
France no longer had any nuclear 
missiles aimed at targets. 

Ironically, the increasingly 
friendly relationship between Russia 
and the west has coincided with 




Jacques Chirac (right) makes a point to Boris Yettskt yesterday 


growing fears about the danger of 
nuclear proliferation from Russia. 

The big danger, western experts 
now believe, lies not in an actively 
hostile Russia but. in the possibility 
that poorly paid nuclear researchers, 
military officials and half-private, 
half-state owned institutes and agen- 
cies might be tempted to sen nuclear 
technologies and materials -to-rogUB 
states such as- Iran. ‘i 


That threat was underscored this : 
week when Ivan Sklyarov, governor 
of Nizhny. Novgorod, complained 
that tiie scientists at Arzamas 16 , 
one of . the Soviet Union’s elite 
nudear research finalities, had not 
been paid for three mouths, despite 
premises, from the federal govern- 1 
mmt foenETtha tremendous backlog : 
M 'wage ^a^f^as to civil Kurorts 
throughout the country. ' 


Moscow demands a say over 


Tbe French: government 
yesterday announced a 
FFr21bn ($&5bn) package of 
tax measures and benefits 
modifications designed to 
wipe out its heavy social 
security deficit by J.999. 

Jtfartine Aubry, minis ter of 
employment and solidarity, 
said the CSG, the general- 
ised social contribution 
introduced by the last cen- 
tre-right government in 1995, 
would rise by 4.1 percentage 
points to 7.5 per cent. 

The government said the 
increase Would be more than 
balanced by a drop in health- 
care contributions - helping 
to boost consumer spending 
- and promised equivalent 
compensatory mechanisms 
for the special premiums 
pmd to'dvil servants. 

In spite of criticism, the 
government maintained its 
stated intention to introduce 
a limit on. child support for 
richer households, while 
introducing other initiatives 
Including a 2.5 per cent pub- 
lic health tax on tobacco. 

Ms Aubry said that under 
ctoxartestimates, the social 
seenrity deficit for 1997 
would be FFr37bn, falling to 
FFri2bn after the new mea- 
sures in 1998 before breaking 
even under current plans in 
the following year. 

She said that the contin- 
ued deficits were “a cruel 
rejection" of the previous 
government’s pledges with 
Its 1998 social- security 
reform - plans • to 'break even 
in 1997, but stressed that 
wiping out the deficit was 
essential tp etistue the sys- 
tem's long-term stability. 

Ms Aubry. also firmly 
ruled out experiments with 


By Laura SBber and David 
Buchan at the United 
Nations !n New York 


Russia yesterday delivered a 
strong message to Nato for- 
eign ministers that Moscow 
must be consulted on future 
operations in Bosnia and 
hinted it wanted a share in 
general allia n ce decisions- 
Yevgeny Primakov, Rus- 
sian foreign minister, used 
yesterday's first ever minis- 
terial meeting of the Nato- 
Russia Permanent Joint 


Council to drive h$ne his 
country’s concerns A befog 
excluded from recent deci- 
sions to launch Nato 
operations in Serb-held 
regions of Bosnia. 

Russia and the Atlantic 
alliance also agreed to 
exchange military officers, 
who will be based at each 
other’s headquarters as part 
of an extensive programme 
of consultation on political 
and security issues. 

Nato had earlier invited 
Russia to send representa- 


tives to Brussels. Blit until 
last May's signing of the 
treaty between the old 
Cold War opponents, 
Moscow had never taken up 
the offer. 

Nato wants to use its dis- 
cussions to glean further 
information on the fate of 
Russia’s 10,000 tactical 
nuclear weapons. 

As a goodwill gesture, 
French President Jacques 
Chirac yesterday said in 
Moscow that France would 
redirect its strategic nuclear 


weapons away from Russia. 
Nato officials at the. New 
York' meeting commented 
that the US and Britain had 
already done this some years 
ago, ‘'while President Boris 
Yeltsin announced in iftay 
that his country's weapons 
would no longer be aimed at 
Nato states. 

Nato secretary -general 
Javier Sdana and Mr Prima- 
kov both described as a 
“great success” yesterday’s 
Joint Council meeting, held 
on the margins of the UN . 


General Assembly.. Nato offi- 
ciate, howfiter, ; still noted 
the Russiah tendency to 
want to use the council as a 
way into the alliance’s foter- 


should, persistently 
search fbr^edsians based an 
c^gultatmhs, which can 
an&urp Intended to cover 
various vital problems," said 
'i i$r Primakov. Nato for its 
part says that it' is deter- 
mined that^Russie ^should 
have a voice but not a -veto 
.fo its decisions. 


St Etienne puts up a fight for retailer 


Hostile bid for 
the Casino 
supermarket 
group has 
raised fears of 
headquarters 
job losses 


L'0»P.A. de Promodes sur Casino 

UN DESASTRE 


Glasgow bar. . “After the 
takeover , they would no lon- 
ger come." . - 


and the St Etienne head- 
quarters ’would stay intact 
Antoine GufcKa fd/ a 


UN dEsastre HUMAJN 


Casino's unions - which. Casino director iartd tbe fbr- 
fear up to 15,000 job losses mer chairman, is tmeon- 


UN DtSASTRE CUUUREL 


T here is only one daily 
flight between Paris 
and St Etienne, and if 
the hostile takeover battle 
for the retailer Casino by its 
rival Promodes succeeds, 
many in the central French 
city fear that there may soon 
be none. 

“Every time I take the 
plane, I shake the hands of 
10 or 15 colleagues,” says 
jacques-Edouard Charret, 
head of Casino’s food pur- 
chasing division. T.iiw» many 
employees, he is sceptical of 
the logic of Promodes’ offer 
and fears widespread job 
losses if the takeover suc- 
ceeds. 

“I’m sure they wouldn't 
want me. but even if they 
did I couldn't cope. I would 
quit," says Serge Boyer, 
director of human resources. 
He argues that the cultures 
of the two retailers are very 
different and that employees 
would be left heavily demor- 
alised. 

Concern stretches well 
beyond the corridors of 
Casino's unprepossessing St 
Etienne headquarters. The 
marble plaque engraved 
with Roman-style writing in 
the entrance hall may be 


line O.P.A sur Casino, 
e'est ftoute une region 
qui n'en vaut pas ! 


Part of a St Etienne poster decrying the Casino takeover 


around the country follow- 
ing the takeover - have 
called for a boycott by 
employees of Soctete Gener- 
ate, (Hie of the banks advis- 
ing Promodes, and have 
withdrawn - more than 
FFr24m ($4m) from accounts 
they control . _ • 

Michel ThipUi&re, the cen- 
tre-right mayor, strongly 
criticised .the -bid. from the 
day .it was announced, and 
has refused a, meeting with 
Paul-Louis Halley, Pro- 


vinced. Hie reels off previous 
acquisitions by his own com- 
pany. In each case, he says 
he assured employees that 
their jobs and offices would 
be safe “to boost their 
morale” before closing them 
down; “You have to reduce 
costs. Unfortunately, that’s 
how progress is made.” 

Perhaps for this reason, he 
has. kept some distance from 
the local protests. After all; 
while his family roots are 
stm in tbe region, he admits 


the ma n agement of the 
healthcare sector. In an indi- 
cation that she opposed pro- 
posals by the French insurer 
Axa-UAP to take charge of 
part of the state system. 

Details of the social secu- 
rity reforms &uhe as posi- 
tions hardened between 
employers and the govern- 
ment before a salary confer- 
ence set for early October. 
Senior members of the gov- 
ernment criticised sugges- 
tions by Didier Pinault- 
Valenciennes, head of the 
Schneider industrial group, 
that employers might boy- 
cott the conference if an 
objective remained to reduce 
the length of tbe working 
week from 39 hours to 35 
without a salary drop. 

However, Dominique 
Strauss- Kahn, economics, 
finance and Industry minis- 
ter. said in an interview 1 in 
the daily newspaper Libera- 
tion yesterday that such a 
measure would “destroy 

Bmplti y nwi t" 

His comments echoed 
those of Lionel Jospin, the 
prime minister, that the pro- 
posals would be “anti^co- 
noxnic” , while stressing that 
his continued commitment 
to a r edu ction in working 
hours “without a redaction 
of salary”, was still possible. 


stretching the historical 
roots a little too far. But the 
company was founded in the 
city In 1898, and Its 4,000 
local staff now make it tbe 
largest employer in the 
region. 

Just one street away from 
the city hall stands the origi- 
nal “casino” or musical hall 
converted into a grocery 
store tn 1860 that gave the 
company its name. Still 
retaining Its original Victo- 
rian fittings, Casino now 
operates it as a self-service 
restaurant 

North of the centre is the 
Geoffray-Guichard stadium, 
named after the founder of 
the company. It was given' to 
the city as the base for the 
St Etienne football team, 
which is still sponsored by 
Casino. Nearby Is the 
impressively endowed mod- 
ern art museum, which 
receives a substantial 


annual donation from a 
foundation set up by the 
company. 

But the greatest fear for 
those under the shadow of 
the Promodes acquisition Is 
the estimated 10,000 local 
jobs which depend on Casi- 
no’s largesse - from taxi 
drivers and hotel owners to 
advertising agencies and air- 
port employees. 

After the closure of other 
large employers in recent 
years such as the mail order 
company Man ufran.ee . -and 
even of Pierre Gagnafre, its 
only three-star restaurant, 
many argue that Promodes 
would shut down Casino’s 
headquarters, . aHmlnlctering 

a crippling blow to the econ- 
omy and image of the area. 

“Every time they have 
training sessions, we have 1 
teams of Casino people here 
in the evenings.” says Chris- 
tian. Peyrat, owner of the 


modes’ chairman. “1 have- that he has spent much of 
nothing - to. say at the his-llfe in. Paris and he even 


moment,” he argued “I just considered moving the com- 
hbpe I can warn local Share- "party's headquarters there 
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holders that ; they shotdd ’• five years ago. 
tot* a bit forther than tbe Other members of the Gui- 
end of fhefrirtosfe- There is chard family are even more 
more tojlffe.p^ mbney.” sceptical. One who lives 

locally and is interested in 
-A rmmfeaM.local busi- the Promodes bid dismisses 
/\ jaega^have clubbed. ^activists to, the local associa- 
JL AJto^tifher . to ‘ create 1 ^ ttons. as individuals who ben- 
ASSL.th^W^^frt'asspc^ ^efit- from. Casino “and then 
tion for'. SiS'^vyival" and /^do - their ^shopping in 
IndependenCe^TOf Casaxw)*^ Auchan”^ a rival hypermar- 
which took out fuU^pag^ket..,.-, .. 
advertisements in thine It seems IDtedy that if the 
French newspapers last takeover rsueceeds, st 
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“disastrous” consequences df vary least a severe psycho- 
the. takeover. . '/ logical shock./TJut it is 

Such actions .have, trig- ~ unlikely, to spell' economic 
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Italy plays for no-score draw in UN match 


By-Laura Sflber and Mlctiabl 
litUejohns at the UN 

_ The Italian ambassador to the 
" United Nations rubbed ; his hands 
hi anticipation - of Italy's fight to 
the enlargement ‘of-the Secu- 
rity Council: “If s a life and death 
- battle," said Paolo FtdcL 
^ The ambassador, recently regaled 
luncheon guests with tales of- 
Italy’s attempts to block proposed , 
changes in the council, whose per- 
manent members are the . second 
world war victors, Britain,. China. 
France, Russia and the ITS. 

“But, of course,” he said, “the 
battle goes far, beyond Italy,” 

IX Germany and Japan ever get. to 
sit as permanent members of the 
Security Council, it will be despite 
Rome’s bitter opposition. 


Armed with a formidable record 
of winning votes at the UN, Ur 
Fold, a former head of the Italian 
secret service, cheerfully notes: 
“Italy has never lost a vote." 
r For onecrudal ballot three years 
ago, the Italian mission pitched for 
■ the votes of dozens of. member 
states that are little islands by 
l organising an exhibition touting 
: the virtues of island living and 
claiming that Italy was an island 
also. It was a bald public relations 
ploy and, needless to say, Italy won 
the vote. 

Last spring, Mr Fulcl pushed 
through a Security Council resolu- 
tion on Good Friday, an unprece- 
dented departure from raistom, to 
approve the despatch of troops to 
Albania. 

Mr Fulci denies any connection 


with activities by Italian-American 
groups which have simultaneously 
launched a campaign against the 
proposed reforms that would 
exclude Italy from council member- 
ship. Claiming to represent 22m US 
citizens, these groups have pledged 
to deliver to the White House on 
Columbus Day, next month, sacks 
of petitions protesting against 
what they call a “snub” to Italy by 
US representative Bill Richardson. 

"Italian Americans would rather 
see no Security Council expansion 
than a plan that excludes Italy," 
W illiam Fugazy, chairman of the 
umbrella National Coalition of 
Organisations, told a press confer- 
ence coinciding with the opening of 
this 52nd general assembly session. 
Another speaker warned omi- 
nously ag ains t a “ Tokyo- Berlin - 


Washington axis”. 

While lashing out at the pro- 
posed council expansion earlier 
this week, Lamberto Din!, the Ital- 
ian foreign minister, was more 
restrained - not mentioning Ger- 
many and Japan by name. "Such 
stratification of membership, remi- 
niscent of the caste system in 
ancient empires, would defy the 
fundamental principles of logic and 
democracy," he said. He com- 
plained the changes would demote 
Italy to fourth class status. 

Few journalists at the UN have 
not received Mr Fulci’s multi- 
coloured plastic card which shows 
that Italy pays its UN bills - unlike 
the US - and next year win become 
the fifth largest contributor to the 
regular budget, right after France 
and ahead of the UK. 


There are 25 members of the 
Security Council, including 10 
appointed for two-year terms. Italy 
has proposed that any expansion 
be limited only to an increase in 
the number of elected states; the 
US says that 21 is about as big as 
the council can be without becom- 
ing ineffective and unwieldy. 

Germany and Japan have 
remained above the fray. Tone 
Eitel. the German ambassador, 
simply compared Italy to a football 
player who wanted to remain in 
the game. But UN observers say 
Italy may win the game this time 
too, exploiting splits within the EU 
while garnering support from 
developing countries. Mr Fulci con- 
tinues to smile, saying that the 
next lunch will be at his residence, 
formerly occupied by Calvin Klein. 


Urban protesters put pressure on Chavalit’s government to go or to reform 


Thai ‘green potatoes’ step out 


Ted Bardacke 
in Bangkok 

In l992 It was the “mobile 
phone mob” - middle-class 
professionals who took to 
the streets by the thousands 
•- which brought down a mil- 
itary-led government and 
restored democracy to Thai- 
. land. . 

Now it's the “green pota- 
toes” who are trying to clean 
UP that corrupt democracy 
and oust Chavalit Yongchai- 
yiidh, embattled prime min- 
ister, and former army 
leader. 

* .Wearing bright green 
clothes - stylish short skirts 
for the office ladies, smooth 
sQk ties tor the men - thou- 
sands of Bangkokians 
dogged the city’s financial 
district yesterday to press 
far passage of a new consti- 
tution, which parliament 
votes on today. 

The new charter, designed 
to root out the influence of 
money in politics and create 
a more Capable and stable 
government, is overwhelm- 
ingly popular and expected 
to pass, but the demanstra- 
-tors are taking no chances. 

That’s .where the potatoes 
come in. Through deft politi- 
cal manoeuvring Gen Chav- 
alit has made passage of the 
new constitution dependent' 
on him being able to remain 
,in. office for another nine 
months^ And .to support his ; 
flagging .government, his 
aides have taken to. paying 
rdral villagers to come to 
Bangkok to offer the prime 
minister “moral support". 

Speaking to one of these 



A Thai woman, wearing protest green, in Bangkok yesterday. Her placard reads: ‘New life, new constitution’ 


groups Gen Chavalit 
attacked urban Thais of Chi- 
nese descent as rmm - a dis- 
paraging third-person term 
meaning “it” but which also 
sounds like the Thai word 
for potato - who may end up 
in hell for being snobbish 
materialists who borrowed 
lots of money from overseas. 

Urban Thais have now 
appropriated- the .term and -, 
are wearing the potato labeL.-. 
with pride. 

“The comments were way, 
out of line. He is desperate 
and I' pity him," said Vntbi- 
phong Priebjrivat, president 
of Thai Rating and Informa- 


tion Services, the country’s 
only credit rating agency, 
and a leader of the green 
potato group made up 
mostly of financial industry 
executives and staff. 

"The next 300 days 
are critical and we need 
people who can bring the 
country together not drive it 
apart Then we can think 
about a • better rating," 
Mr Vuthiphong -said,- a 
green placard in hand 
and marching along Silom 
Road where green potato 
T-shirts were selling more 
briskly than the de rigueur 
pirated Rolexes and fake 


Louis Vuitton handbags. 

Noi, a sales manager at a 
brokerage house who uses a 
neon green ribbon to fasten 
her security clearance card 
around her neck, admitted 
that her Sino-Thai bosses 
probably did borrow a lot of 
foreign currency and used it 
unwisely. But she reckons 
they had no choice. “Every- 
body had to find extra 
- money to buy favours from 
the government," she says. 

Mr Vuthiphong’s call for a 
national non-partisan gov- 
ernment led by someone 
other than Gen Chavalit to 
restore investor confidence 


is echoed across Thailand’s 
business and financial com- 
munity. Green bumper stick- 
ers calling for political 
reform are a common sight 
on chauffeur-driven Mer- 
cedes and Volvos. 

And with reason. With the 
stock market floundering - 
it fell 1.65 per cent yesterday 
to end a six-day rally - and 
more than half the country’s 
••finance companies closed 
down, 22,000 finance sector 
workers are expecting to be 
laid off by the end of this 
year, according to the Asso- 

- ciation of Securities Compa- 

- nies. J 


Mafia’s top boss given 
life for F a leone murder 


An Italian court yesterday 
jailed Mafia “Boss of Bosses” 
Salvatore “To to" Riina and 
23 associates for life for the 
1992 murder of anti-Mafia 
prosecutor Giovanni Fal- 
cone, Reuters reports from 
Cattanissetta, Sicily. 

The seven-judge panel,' 
after. 25 days of delibera- 
tions, gave more le nient jail 
- termw to another six mafiosi 
who collaborated with prose- 
cutors. They found /• nine 
defendants not guilty. 

- Mir Falcone, who unravel- 
led the inner workings of the 
Mafia, was killed with his 
wife and three bodyguards 
}n May 1992 when their cars 
sped over a motorway cul- 
vert packed with explosives 
outside the Sicilian capital 
Palermo. 

, ...Their murders horrified 
Italy and sparked a crack- 
down against the Mafia 
which led to the arrest of 
several top criminals indud- . 
mg “The Beast” -Riing, - who- 
1s already serving nine 
life sentences for ' Mafia 
crimes. ■ 

The life Jail terms were 
handed to ' virtually toe 
entire .“cupola”, or ruling 
c ommissi on of CosaNostra, 

. including former top lieuten- 
ant Benedetto “Kfltto" Santa- 
paola, LeolucaBagarella and 
Bernardo Provenzano, who 
is stm on the rum , . 

Only one of the bosses, 





Falcone: revolutionised 
Italy’s war on Mafia 

Pietro Aglieri, was present 
to hear his life conviction in 
toe heavily fortified bunker 
that was set up as a court- 
room in the prison of Caltan- 
issetta in central Sicily when 
toe trial began in February 
1995. • 

Several of Mr Falcone’s 
relatives attended the last of 
toe trial's 107 hearings. 

“Today is a day of great 
pain. No one can give back 
our loved ones. But it’s also' 
an important day because 
those- who killed Giovanni 
will finally pay,” Mr Fal- 
cone's sister Maria said. 

The court ordered all of 
toe 24 mobsters to be placed 
in isolation for 18 months 


and stripped them of all fam- 
ily rights, it also said they 
must pay LL5bn (¥873,000) to 
toe government as part of a 
. civil suit in the trial 

Giovanni Brusca, toe most 
; senior member of the Mafia 
to be captured in the past 
year, received a 26-year sen- 
tence. instead of life, because 
he admitted operating the 
remote control device that 
detonated the bomb. 

Santo "Snnbnose" Di Mat- 
teo and four other mobster 
turncoats were given 
between 15 and 21 years in 
jafl. 

Mr Falcone, a Sicilian, 
revolutionised Italy's war on 
toe Mafia by tracking finan- 
cial records that revealed the 
extent of its criminal activi- 
ties and resources, and by 
persuading captured Mafiosi 
to turn state's evidence. 

Testimony from “Men of 
Honour”, who are sworn on 
pain of death to a code of 
silence when Initiated into 
the Mafia, gave unprece- 
dented insight into - the 
feared society. 

Prosecutors have said pre- 
viously that they hoped the 
Falcone trial would shed 
light on. alleged links 
between the Mafia and cor- 
rupt politicians in toe Chris- 
tian Democrat-led establish- 
ment that dominated 
post-war Italian politics. 


Turks attack 
Kurds in Iraq 


Turkish troops backed by air 
power pursued Kurdish 
guerrillas deep into northern 
Iraq yesterday in defiance of 
Iraqi warnings of possible 
retaliation. Renters reports 
from Diyarbakir, Turkey. 

Turkey’s army chief said 
his troops would soon pul 3 
out of the mountainous 
region, once they completed 
their mission against rebels 
of the Kurdistan Workers' 
party (PKK). 

“The duration is not cer- 
tain, but I don't think it will 
last long. We will return . 
when the work is done," 
state-run Anatolian news 
agency quoted the chief of 
general staff, Ismail Hakki 
Karadayi, as saying. 

About 15,000 troops were 
taking part in the push 
against the PKK, a Tu rkish 
Kurd group that often oper- 
ates from northern Iraq in 
its fight for self-rule in 
south-east Turkey. 

Turkish border officials 
said soldiers had entered the 
Iraqi Kurdish provincial cap- 
ital of Dohuk. Turkish 
armoured units were guard- 
ing TTinimtafn passes on the 
road between Dohuk and toe 
Iraqi border town of Zakho, 
50km away. 

The troops had killed 44 
PKK rebels for the loss of 
three soldiers in the opera- 
tion so far, a military official 
told Reuters. Anatolian said 


toe bodies of six Turkish sol- 
diers killed in the operation 
were flown to the eastern 
Turkish city of Van yester- 
day. 

The offensive, Turkey’s 
second big cross-border raid 
since -May. has angered 
Baghdad, which lost control 
of northern Iraq to Iraqi 
Kurd groups after toe 1991 
Gulf war. An official Iraqi 
newspaper called for "suit- 
able retaliation" against Tur- 
key. 

The foray has also been 
, criticised by Iraq’s foreign 
1 ministry and by state radio 
in Iran. 

A US-led air force based in 
Turkey protects northern 
Iraq from any Baghdad 
attack but Ankara fears 
much of th e area is falling 
under PKK control. 

Anatolian news agency 
said Turkish warplanes had 
destroyed 10 PKK camps 
near the rugged Iraqi-Turk- 
ish border. It said the PKK 
bad recently sent 1,000 guer- 
rillas into northern Iraq 
from neighbouring Syria and 
Iran in preparation for 
attacks on Turkey. 

Tehran and Damascus 
deny frequent Turkish 
charges that they support 
the PKK, which first took up 
arms in 1984. More than 
26,000 people have died in 
the rebels’ 13-year-old cam- 
paign. 


Senate 

opens 

campaign 

finance 

debate 


Ely Mark Suzman 
in Washington 

The US Senate yesterday 
opened debate on possible 
changes to campaign finance 
laws as further revelations 
emerged suggesting that 
President Bill Clinton had 
personally made illegal 
phone calls to donors from 
the White House. 

Republicans had previ- 
ously resisted discussion of 
campaign finance reform, 
arguing that Democratic 
fundraising abuses in last 
year’s elections showed that 
what was needed was better 
enforcement of existing 
laws. However, after Mr 
Clinton this week threatened 
to force Congress to stay in 
session to discuss the mat- 
ter, Trent Lott. Senate 
majority leader, agreed to 
bring it to the floor. 

The legislative debate 
coincided with the publica- 
tion of fresh allegations in 
toe Los Angeles Times that 
Harold I ekes, former senior 
White House aide, this week 
testified to federal authori- 
ties that he saw the presi- 
dent make calls asking for 
campaign funds. 

Mr Ickes reportedly said 
toe phone calls took place in 
1994, prior to that year's 
Congressional elections, at a 
time Democrats were desper- 
ately seeking money to help 
cover the costs of an exten- 
sive television campaign. 

If true, the comments 
would mark the first inde- 
pendent evidence that Mr 
Clinton personally solicited 
donations from the White 
House, intensifying pressure 
on Janet Reno, attorney gen- 
eral, to appoint a special 
prosecutor to investigate the 
matter. Previously, most of 
toe attention has focused on 
A1 Gore, vice-president, who 
has admitted making fund- 
raising wills from his office. 

Ms Reno is reviewing calls 
made by both the president 
and the vice-president as 
part of an ongoing investiga- 
tion to ascertain whether 
either case merits appoint- 
ment of an independent 
counsel. 

She said yesterday that 
toe Justice department had 
not yet concluded its prelim- 
inary investigations and was 
also seeking to ascertain 
whether fundraising calls 
are strictly covered by an 
obscure 1883 law which for- 
bids solicitation of funds on 
federal property. 

“They're difficult deci- 
sions. they involve complex 
issues of law, they involve 
many facts and they have 
great consequences,” she 
said. “What we’re trying to 
do is see how toe law has 
been applied, how it would 
be applied on toe facts as 
developed in this case.” 

Newt Gingrich, House 
speaker, said the House of 
Representatives would also 
begin looking at the issue of 
campaign finance shortly, 
but has warned that legisla- 
tion is unlikely to be passed 
this year. 


NEWS DIGEST 


German banks 
under fire 


The German state of Khlneland-Palatinate yesterday 
launched a legislative initiative to increase the effective- 
ness of companies’ supervisory boards and limit the 
power of German banks. 

Rainer BrQdele. the state's economics minister, said toe 
draft law was in response to corporate scandals of the 
early to mid-1990s and this year’s failed hostile takeover 
bid for Thyssen by the Krupp Hoesch group which 
exposed conflicts of interest among bank representatives 
on toe two companies' supervisory boards. 

A key part of toe draff legislation, which was intro- 
duced In the Bundesrat, the second chamber of the Bonn 
parliament yesterday, would limit holdings of banks in 
unrelated companies to a maximum of 10 per cent of capi- 
tal. Exceptions would be where a bank rescued a troubled 
company, where it provided venture capital for a young 
enterprise or where it was involved in a stock market flo- 
tation. Peter Norman, Barm 

M GAZA CRACKDOWN 


Palestinians act over Hamas 

Palestinian security forces in Gaza have closed 16 institu- 
tions with ties to Hamas, toe Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment. and arrested scores of senior officials following US 
pressure to crack down on terrorism and the infrastruc- 
ture of Hamas. Several of the institutions shut down in 
recent days provided social services, day-care centres and 
vocational training, facilities which have boosted toe sup- 
port of Hamas in recent months. Palestinian officials said 
some of those arrested belonged to the hardcore of Hamas 
and their names were on Israel’s wanted list 

Officials said Hamas apparently had broken a promise 
to the Palestinian Authority not to carry out terror 
attacks against Israel which served to embarrass the 
authority and weaken Mr Arafat's position. 

Meanwhile, David Levy, Israeli foreign minis ter, and 
Abu Mazen, senior Palestinian negotiator, are planning to 
meet in New York on Monday against a background of 
more outspoken criticism by Washington of Israel's settle- 
ment expansion policy. Judy Dempsey. Jerusalem 

■ RECOVERY IN EUROPE 


GDP grows strongly in EU 

The strength of toe European economic recovery was con- 
firmed yesterday by figures from Eurostat, toe European 
Union’s statistical unit which showed that EU gross 
domestic product rose L3 per cent from the first to second 
quarters - well ahead of the US or Japan. 

Quarter-on -quarter growth for the US was only 0.5 per 
cent, and for the G7 group of indust rialis ed countries only 
0.1 per cent. The Japanese economy shrank 3.1 per cent 
over the same period, according to the Eurostat figures. 
The previous quarterly increase for the EU, from the final 
quarter of 1996 to the first quarter of 1997, was only 0.1 
per cent. Neil Buckley. Brussels 

RUSSIAN BUDGET 


Duma urged to dissent 

A special Russian parliamentary commission yesterday 
urged the legislature to reject the government’s draff 1998 
budget when it comes before toe Duma, the lower house 
of parliament, for a first reading early next month. In a 
sign of worsening relations between parliament and gov- 
ernment, the commission’s negative recommendation 
coincided with a Duma vote supporting a rebel general 
who has been highly critical of the Kremlin. 

The commission reviewing the budget, which govern- 
ment officials have said is essential to revive the Russian 
economy, called on the cabinet to alter its forecasts for 
gross domestic product and inflation and accused the gov- 
ernment of under-estimating its revenues next year from 
tax collection and privatisation. However, toe commission 
fell short of urging toe legislature to reject the budget 
altogether. Chrystia Freeland, Moscow 

ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE 


Tremor damages Assisi 

At least two people died and more than 20 were injured 
when an earthquake rocked central Italy yesterday, 
wrecking two mountain villages and causing widespread 
damage. A second tremor struck in the late morning and 
caused the collapse of part of toe str u c tur e of Assisi’s 
famed Basilica of Saint Francis, which houses priceless 
frescoes by medieval painters Giotto and Cimabue. 

The two worst hit villages in toe overnight quake were 
Cesi and Collecurti, not far from Assisi. Around 80 per 
cent of houses in Collecurti were damaged or destroyed 
by the powerful tremors. Reuters, Collecurti, Italy 

FRENCH TRADE 


Surplus more than doubles 

The French trade surplus more than doubled in toe first 
seven months to FFrlQ2.5bn ($i7J2bnj. from FFr45.77bn in 
the same period last year. July set a new monthly record, 
with a seasonally adjusted surplus of FFr22 _36bn. up from 
FFrl8.38bn in June. Exports rose 5.34 per cent at 
FFrl4‘L£Sbn. and imports 2.82 per cent to FFr12253bn. 

The surplus on trade with Germany more than quadru- 
pled to FFrL44bn, from FFr3l5m. The trade balance with 
the US and Japan remained in deficit by FFrL56bn and 
FFr2.06bn respectively. Sorrier Iskandar, Paris 

US ECONOMY 


Growth rate put at 3.3 % 

The US economy grew at an annual rate of 3J3 per cent in 
the three months to June, toe Commerce Department 
reported yesterday. The figure was revised from a previ- 
ous estimate of 3.6 per cent The main factor b ehind the 
revision was a sharp adjustment to toe trade account 
Imports were substantially higher than previously esti- 
mated. while exports were lower. 

The second, quarter’s growth rate represented a marked 
slowing from the 4J) per cent recorded in the first three 
months of the year, but was still well above what most 
economists regard as a stable, non-milationary pace of 
expansion for the US economy. Gerard Baker, Washington 
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NEWS: INTERNATIONAL 


Procter shows rivals textbook 
clean-up of shampoo market 

James Harding on how the US multinational has come to dominate China 


CMvia: 


C hinese hair is a joy to 
cut, says Vida] Sas- 
soon . “It is twice as 
thick as Nordic hair - when 
you start carving shapes, 
you can prune it and angle 
it. It is perfect territory for 
us." 

The hair stylist who made 
his international reputation 
and, arguably, changed the 
public perception of the hair- 
cut with his angular Sassoon 
“Bob" in the 1960s. has been 
in Shanghai to launch his 
range of designer shampoos 
and hair conditioners. 

He is not alone in China in 
his passion for hair: last 
year, the Chinese spent Slbn 
on shampoo, accounting for 
nearly half the cosmetics 
and beauty products market 
that is growing at more than 
30 per cent a year. 

Silken hair is a point of 
pride among women who, 
after decades of Maoist aus- 
terity. have rediscovered an 
ardent interest in their own 
appearance. People are 
washing their hair more fre- 
quently - twice a week in 
the countryside and three 
times in cities - and replac- 
ing soap with foreign brands 
of shampoo. In Shanghai 
alone, China’s largest city, 
municipal officials estimate 
there are more than 20.000 
barbers, hairdressers and 
beauty salons- 


For the international hair- 
care industry. China is “per- 
fect territory” and an incom- 
parable challenge: while 
multinationals selling 
mobile phones, electrical 
appliances, cars or financial 
services have found that 
China’s poor, largely rural 
population has exposed the 
myth of the IJJbn consumer 
market and have scaled back 
their aspirations to the 300m 
wealthier inhabitants of Chi- 
na's coastal cities, the sham- 
poo makers are targeting the 
masses. 

Brad Casper, general man- 
ager of baircare for Procter 
& Gamble in China summar- 
ises the irresistible appeal of 
the Chinese market for the 
US consumer products 
group: “Everybody has got a 
head and everybody has 
hair, so this could be one of 
the really big markets.” Kao, 
the Japanese group, is simi- 
larly enthusiastic, reporting 
that sales have doubled com- 
pared with last year, and a 
raft of other haircare compa- 
nies are seeking to make 
inroads into China. 

But it is P&G that has had 
by far the most success. For 
others trying to tackle the 
problems of distribution and 
marketing in China, the 
company offers some signal 
lessons in penetrating Chi- 
na’s consumer goods market. 


P&G Is typically cagey 
about its record. Mr Casper 
declines to give sales volume 
and market share figures but 
acknowledges that Head & 
Shoulders (launched in 1983 
to offer Chinese consumers 
an anti-dandruff shampoo), 
Rejoice (a 2-in-l shampoo 
and conditioner known as 
Wash-'n-Go in Europe and 

"Everybody has 
a head and 
everybody has 
hair, so this 
could be one of 
the really big 
markets’ ~ 
Procter & 
Gamble 

Pert Plus in the US) and 
Pantene, (a vitamin-fortified 
shampoo) “are among the 
largest brands in China 
today”. 

Vidal Sassoon, the 
designer shampoo and condi- 
tioner, Is the fourth P&G 
brand to be released in 
China , aimed at the “high 
hair-involved” consumer. 

Sales figures for Shanghai 
show that the three P&G 
brands have 55 per cent of 


the market, while Kao and 
Sifone shampoos produced 
by Kao Shanghai Corpora- 
tion, the Sino-Japanese joint 
venture, have 19 per cent 
and Lux, made by Unilever's 
joint venture in Shanghai, 
takes 12 per cent, according 
to the China Council for pro- 
motion of International 
Trade. 

Prabhakar Mundkur, 
director of client services for 
advertising agency J. Walter 
Thompson in Shanghai and 
responsible for the Unilever 
account, says P&G's domi- 
nance of the market is 
explained by heavy, up-front 
investment: “They are just 
more tenacious. .. as part of 
their corporate philosophy 
they are prepared to lose 
money for a hell of a long 
time.” 

For fear of releasing “too 
much information to our 
competitors" - shorthand for 
Unilever, P&G’s long-stand- 
ing rival in the global con- 
sumer goods business - P&G 
declines to detail what is 
thought to be its consider- 
able investment to date in 

C hina 

But advertising spending 
is a good measure of its com- 
mitment Last year, three of 
the four top 10 advertising 
brands were P&G's three 
shampoos, spending $41. 4m. 
according to X&L, a Chinese 


market research firm. 

More important than the 
advertising spend has been, 
the commitment to distribu- 
tion. More than half the mul- 
tinationals in China inter- 
viewed by the EIU last year 
wished they bad invested 
more in distribution before 
launching their products. Mr 
Casper says: “At the time 
that we are confident that 
the distribution system is 
good and In place, that Is 
when we turn on the mar- 
keting tap.” 

But widespread distribu- 
tion has meant not only 
building a hub system across 
China and! tr aining distribu- 
tors. but also a change In 
packaging - P&G initially 
introduced Head and Shoul- 
ders in bottles, but in the 
early 1990s started offering 
all its products In sachets 
and the rest of the shampoo 
industry has done the same. 

One 5 ml sachet, regard- 
less of brand, costs Yn0.6 (7 
US cents), a fiat price which 
reflects the thinking behind 
sachet distribution: “There 
is an inordinate difference in 
salary structure and we 
know that if we do not offer 
sachets we are missing out 
on a lot of people,” says Mr 
Sassoon. 

The foreign domination of 
the market reflects the 
weaknesses of domestic pro- 
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ducers, who had little incen- 
tive in .the- past to produce 
quality shampoo for consum- 
ers who used soap to wash 
their hair. They now lack 
the capital to invest hr the 
necessary research and 
development to make com- 
petitive haircare products. 

The exception is Olive, a 
shampoo using a Chinese 
herbal extract, made by 
Chongqing Olive Cosmetics. 
The product was launched 
less than two years ago and 
the company is aiming far 
sales of $120m. this year, an 
indication of the speed with 
which the domestic Industry 
could re-emerge. 

' A "further element to 
P&G’s success '■=- critical far 
companies winrdng to fend off 
rising domestic and foreign 


competition - has been their 
. anticipation of market 
denuind. 

A rival shampoo maker 
acknowledged that the 
launch of the three brands 
adj us ted ■ for Chinese hair 
and catering to Increasingly 
refined needs one after 
another, and now the fourth 
designer shampoo, answered 
the demands of consumers 
moving rapidly up the ladder 
of sophi stication. 

JWTs; Mr Mundkur says 
that P&G made a shrewd 
move bringing a portfolio of 
distinct brands to China: 
“Shampoo was moving out 
of commodity status and we 
were (seeing the. beginning of 
real brands. At this stage 
people, are looking for func- 
tional features.” he says. 


arguing that anti-dandruff 
and 2-in-l products quickly 
bred customer loyalty. 

And brand loyalty itself is 
a relatively new feature of 
the consumer goods industry 
in China. 

Within little over a decade, 
China has moved from 
soaps, to commodity 
shampoos to branded hair- 
care products. Mr Sassoon’s 
visit frbfo month marks the 
. next stage in the develop- 
ment of the brand culture 
being forged by the personal 
products industry - an aspir- 
ations! brand that sells on 
designer image, a sign that, 
as the shampoo maker puts 
it, brands in China are mov- 
ing from “distinction by 
function” to “emotional 
appeal”. 


Australian 
PM sacks 
his main 
adviser 


By Elizabeth Robinson 
in Sydney 

John Howard. Australia’s 
prime minister, has sacked 
his senior political adviser 
and another member of bis 
staff as a scandal over false 
travel allowances claimed 
another minister yesterday 
and threatened to implicate 
the prime minis ter's office. 

The departure of the 
adviser. Grahame Morris, 
and another staff member 
coincided with the resigna- 
tion of the science minister, 
Peter McGauran, after he 
admitted he had incorrectly 
filed claims for more than 
AS 1.400 (US$1,007) in travel 
allowances. 

On Wednesday the trans- 
port minister. John Sharp, 
quit after it was revealed be 
had secretly repaid about 
AS9.0QQ in travel expenses. 
David Jail, minister for 
administrative services, also 
quit after covering up Mr 
Sharp’s repayments. 

The departure of Mr Mor- 
ris is seen as an attempt to 
deflect the scandal from Mr 
Howard. On Thursday, the 
prime minister told parlia- 
ment that a member of Mr 
Jull's staff had informed two 
members of his office of Mr 
Sharp's secret repayments in 
May, but “I personally knew 
nothing of the matters until 
the past few days". Mr 
Howard added that Mr Mor- 
ris denied the claims he had 
been told of the repayment 

Kim Beazley, leader of the 
opposition, expressed sur- 
prise that Mr Howard's clos- 
est adviser had not informed 
him of the repayment ear- 
lier . “The prime minister Is 
deeply enmeshed in this, no 
matter how much he might 
like to try to separate him- 
self from it," he said, calling 
for a judicial inquiry into the 
cover-up. The opposition has 
also threatened to reveal 
more information about false 
claims on Monday. 

Mr McGauran yesterday 
said he would repay any 
Incorrect claims. “Any mis- 
take in my bookkeeping was 
entirely unintentional and I 
have acted honestly at all 
times," he said. 

Mr Howard said he would 
announce the names of his 
new frontbench next week. 
The prime minister has 
ordered, an inquiry by the 
auditor-general Into false 
travel claims. All MPs were 
advised In May on their 
travel expenses as a result of 
false claims made by Senator 
Mai Colston, which are now 
subject to fraud charges. 

The departure of Mr 
McGauran brings to seven 
the number of ministers and 
parliamentary secretaries to 
have quit since Mr Howard 
came to power in March 
1996. Mr Morris, who master- 
minded Mr Howard's 1996 
election victory, was one of 
Mr Howard's closest advisers 
for 12 years. In the 1980s Mr 
Howard once said there were 
two people he could trust - 
his wife and Mr Morris. 



Despite everything South 
‘heroine’ keeps her hold on hearts 

Winnie Mandela defies all the allegations against her, writes Roger Matthews 


A t a big trade union 
conference in South 
Africa last week 
there were as many souve- 
nirs on sale bearing the 
image of Winnie Mandela as 
there were those showing 
her former husband. Nelson. 
Both were selling weLL 
It was a reminder, if one is 
needed in Johannesburg, 
that Mrs Mandela remains a 
heroine to much, of black 
South Africa, despite having 
years ago lost her status as a 
darling of the mainly white 
international media. 

. “For me she is the symbol 
of all the African women of 
this country, who shoulder 
so much of the burden of 
oppression and poverty, and 
who never complain but sol- 
dier on carrying huge loads 
on their heads, radiating 
warmth and love, and hold- 
ing their families and whole 
communities together in the 
face of adversities that 
would crush anyone else”. 

The words were written in 
1983 by Allister Sparks, jour- 
nalist, author and now head 
of television news at the 
South African Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Mr Sparks, along with 
many others, was entranced 
by the lady, and by her con- 
cern for him as he felt “the 
whiplash of official malevo- 
lence that surrounds her all 
the time”. When they met, 
“her only concern was for 
me and my family. I felt 
ashamed." 

But few in South Africa’s 
press feel any shame today 
in pursuing the proven and 
perceived excesses of Mrs 
Mandela, their quest height- 
ened by her nomination last 
week as the next deputy 
president of the ruling Afri- 
can National Congress 
(ANC). 

The activities of the 
so-called Mandela United 
football club in Soweto in 
the late 1980s. the kidnap- 
pings, the beatings and the 
murder of 14-year-old Stom- 
pie Seipei, drew interna- 
tional attention- Mrs Mand- 
ela was charged with eight 
counts of kidnapping and 



Winnie Mandela appears before the Truth Commission in Johannesburg yesterday no*** 


assault, convicted on four, 
sentenced to six years' jail, 
but had the assault convic- 
tions overturned on appeal 
anti the kidnapping penalty 
reduced to a fine. 

Mrs Mandela appeared yes- 
terday before South Africa's 
Truth and Conciliation Com- 
mission, where she sought 
permission to testify in pub- 
lic in an effort to bury once 
and for all the allegations 
against her. 

It is the sort of record that 
outside Iraq buries political 
careers. Not so with Mrs 
Mandela. 

By the end of 1993 she was 
elected president of the 
women's league of the ANC, 
and soon afterwards became 
an MP and was appointed a 
deputy minister. 

But the controversy did 


not cease. Mrs Mandela crit- 
icised her own government, 
defied the president, was 
sacked, was reinstated on 
appeal, was sacked again, 
and was subject to a new 
series of allegations .about 
her financial activities. 

To this must now be added 
fresh accusations that she 
was directly involved in the 
death of Stompie Seipei and 
ordered the killing of a Sow- 
eto doctor. 

But the souvenirs on sale 
last week at the conference 
of South Africa’s biggest 
trade union congress, 
attended by more than 2^00 
people, may be a better 
guide to Mrs Mandela's 
future than the new spate of 
allegations. 

Admittedly her nomina- 
tion as deputy president of 


the ANC comes from the 
women's league, of which 
she is president, but that 
alone cannot fully explain 
her enduring Influence 
within the party. 

When the ANC behaves in 
a way that appears to defy 
conventional political Logic, 
the tendency among senior 
officials is to look down, 
shuffle their feet, and sug- 
gest almost anyone else 
might be more helpful in 
explaining the phenomenon. 
Mrs Mandela's nomination 
provoked exactly this reac- 
tion. 

But a day or two spent in 
the corridors of parliament 
when Winnie is on the back 
benches can be far more edu- 
cational. There is no hint of 
embarrassment among min- 
isters. who hug her warmly 


and exchange kisses, and 
even less among lesser ANC 
lights, ; who seem particu- 
larly proud to be seen in her 
company. 

“For most people, what 
you ifid! during the struggle 
[against apartheid] -still out 
. weighs anything .you have 
done since." said one party 
activist • 

“No'- one ‘questions Win- 
nie's colossal courage, and 
the way she bore Nelson's 
-imprisonment while continu- 
ing to defy the authorities 
and keeping her family 
together. They still pay trib- 
ute to it And when she faces 
all this criticism and accusa- 
tions many people simply 
dismiss it as yet mare white 
propaganda designed to dis- 
credit a brave woman." 

To which can be added the 
assumption that, .even if Mis 
Mandela was guilty on all 
accounts, much, would be 
explained by the gross 
strains imposed by fighting 
the apartheid regime. 

It is that sort of reasoning 
and popular .legitimacy 
which makes party manag- 
ers nervous, especially when 
other leading members of 
the ANC are perceived to be 
becoming both more affluent 
and more distant from their 
constituents. • • 

Thabo Mbeki, who is set to 
take over the ANC leader- 
ship when Mr Mandela 
leaves the presidency in 
December, will do anything 
to block Mrs Mandela’s prog- 
ress. except to be seen to be 
doing so. •. 

Such Is the power of his 
future patronage he" will 
almost certainly be success- 
ful in blunting -her chal- 
lenge, but it Is a process 
which must be conducted for 
from the public gase. 

Mrs Mandela is unlikely to 
be bought off or -frightened 
off. But neither is it confron- 
tation time. 

Whatever Mrs Mandela’s 
weaknesses, they do: not 
include directly challenging 
the one person in South 
Africa who can still rival her 
in souvenir sales. . - 


Japan strains grow over defence pact 


By Owen Robinson In Tokyo 

Japan's prime minister. 
Ryutaro Hashimoto. is head- 
ing into a new session of par- 
liament on Monday amid 
growing criticism of his gov- 
ernment's agreement to 
expand defence co-operation 
with the US . 

Japanese public reaction 
has been divided by this 
week's agreement to upgrade 
defence ties. 

Under the new arrange- 
ments. known as the US- 
Japan defence guidelines, 
Japan will provide rear-area 
support to US forces in the 
event of regional conflict. 

Critics claim the agree- 
ment violates the terms of 
Japan’s pacifist constitution. 


which rules out collective 
defence arrangements and 
bans the use or threat of 
farce to settle international 
disputes. 

•The way government offi- 
cials have decided such a big 
issue, which could affect 
Japan's destiny, without dis- 
cussing it in parliament is 
tantamount to fascism." said 
Motofumi Makieda, a promi- 
nent labour activist and 
spokesman for a group of 
politicians and artists who 
oppose the new arrange- 
ments. 

Leading newspapers, 
meanwhile, have taken oppo- 
site views. The Yomiuri 
Shimbun, Japan's top circu- 
lation dally, welcomed the 
guidelines and suggested 


they would encourage long 
overdue discussion about 
constitutional revision. 

But Asahi Shimbun, a 
more Liberal daily, warned 
that the revised guidelines 
could “automatically drag 
Japan into US-led wars”. 

Japanese politicians have 
traditionally paid little atten- 
tion to public opinion, focus- 
ing instead on back-room 
deals and patronage for 
votes!. 

But Mr Hashimoto. who 
must now sell the new 
arrangements to an angry 
public, recently suffered a 
serious political setback 
with his appointment of 
Koko Sato, a politician con- 
victed of bribe-taking - , to his 
cabinet Following Mr Sato's 


resignation on Monday - 
after only 11 days in govern- 
ment - the public was 
treated to an unprecedented 
apology from Mr Hashimoto 
for “causing political confu- 
sion". 

Now the prime minister 
must reconcile public opin- 
ion with the demands of 
powerful faction leaders in 
his conservative Liberal 
Democratic party and the 
party's two small but frac- 
tious allies, the Socialists 
and New Party Saklgake. 

Mr Hashimoto has said he 
will push for appropriate leg- 
islation to help implement 

the new US-Japan defence 

arrangements. The agree- 
ment. be said this week, 
“was not an end, but a 


start . . We still have a mss-, 
sive amount of work to be 
done, such as drawing up 
specific bills and ordi- 
nances.” - 

But political analysts won- 
der if Mr Hashimoto will get 
that far. The Socialist ami 
Sakigake parties have 
already raised objections to 
the new defence arrange- 
ments, warning they could 
violate the constitution.. 

The two parties hold a 
small but significant number, 
of seats in. both houses cif 
parliament and Mr Hashi- 
moto will need their support 
— or a radical realignment- 
among opposition and ruling 

parties - to push the- new, 
defence arrangements’ 
through parliament. 




Cup is 
prize for 
clubs 



Competition is coming down 
to who can pay most to host 
the. transatlantic golf contest 
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By PeffefciawrtMon 

F rom his office over- 
looking the 10th tee at 
VaJAurtWRia,.. ..Jaime 
Ortiz-Patino. has observed 
with gathering, excitement 
the unfolding of his Ryder 
Cup dreaaL He might have 
bad some nervous moments 
yesterday morning, when 
the opening rounds of the 
TJjfEurope contest had to he 
rescheduled because of 
heavythnmierstorms. 

, Butrin the run-up to the 
contest, ;the sun has been 
warm and the spectators 
who watched the practice 
rounds have offered unquali- 
fied praise as to the beauty 
of the. ppurse that Mr Patino, 
as owner, has upgraded into 
one of .the best In the world. 

Fifteen years ago the 
Ryder Cup used to be a 
fairly minor event in the 
Sporting calendar but now 
only football's . World Cup 
and the Olympics draw a 
larger worldwide television 
audience. Naturally, the 
business world has sat up 
and taken notice. “If we 
have got it right this week, 
then Aridalucia will become, 
in golf terms, the Florida of 
Europe over "the next. 20 
years," Mr Patino says. 

No wonder he fought so 
hard to earn the right to be 
host. He basically promised 
the European tour, which, 
with the Professional Golf- 
ers* Association', jointly 
owns the rights to the Ryder 
Cup when it is played on 
this side of' the Atlantic, 
whatever it wanted. 

Mr' Patino, whose family 
reportedly made more than 
£Ibn ($L6bn) from Bolivian 
tin mining, is not a man who 
takes No for an answer. A 
keen collector, - there is a 
story of the time he was bid- 
ding for an old golf club at a 
Sotheby’s auction. It came 
down to Mr Patino and a . 
Japanese. Mr Patino is said 
to have smiled at his rival 
and told him: “You know, 
you cannot possibly win." 

The Ryder Cup was 
formed in 1927 as a match 
between the best profession, 
als from Great Britain and 
Ireland and! those from the 
US. It was not until the lead- 
ing continental players were 
assimilated into the British 
and Irish side in . 1979 that it 
became a contest In the true, 
sense of the word. 

Since then, a series of 
close fin ishes - in six of the 
last seven matches there 
have been, no more than two 
points separating the teams 
-. has ted to the dramatic 
broadening of its appeal 
The impact can . readily be 
sms sit The Belfry,-* golf 
and hotel complex at -Sutton 
ColdfieM in the URL. hi 21- 
years it has gone from being: 
a potato field to one of 
Europe’s most succe ssful 

If r/i —!■ 


country dubs. A few years 
ago a Japanese consortium 
tried to buy it for 2100m and 
. did not get past first base. 
The Belfry has hosted the 
Ryder Cup three times. 

The European tour and 
the PGA have watched these 
developments and have not 
been slow to appreciate the 
Ryder Cup’s growing worth. 

Accordingly, questions 
golfing purists frequently 
ask - why will The Belfry 
host the Ryder Cup for a 
fourth time in 2001 when 
Scotland has hosted it. only 
once? Why Is the Ryder Cup 
going to Spain before Ire- 
land? - are the wrong ones. 

Stuart Rtrfd, chair man of 
■ The Belfryjs parent com- 
pany, De Vere Hotels, during 
the years of the Ryder Cup’s 
expansion, explains: “You 
have to get out into the mar- 
ket place and fight for it, and 
that is what we did." 

Indeed. De Vere hotels 
promised goodies in the 
region of £i0m to secure the 
Ryder Cup Ear a fourth tune. 
“When the last putt dropped 
at the Ryder Cup at The Bel- 
fry In 1993 we sat down an d 
wondered what we had to do 
to get the thing back here 
again,” says Mr Reid. 

“What we did was build a 
training academy which 
gives the professionals of the 
future a real start in life. We 
have built a golf course that 
la of a standard capable of 
holding the PGA Seniors' 
Championship. This is the '. 
commercial reality of the 
Ryder Cup these days and I . 
see nothing wrong with it" 

I reland might have been 
slow on the uptake but it 
adopted The Belfry’s tac- 
tics, and lobbied hard for 
more than a year to get the 
match in 2005. Last week* a 
committee comprised of 
members of Bord Failte, 
Ireland's tourist board, and 
interested business . parties 
learnt that their efforts had 
not been in vain. 

Apparently, the board has 
promised to pump £5m into 
European professional golf 
between now and the da te cf 
the match, and any prospec- : 
tive venue will have to come 
up with a similar amount to 
secure the contest 
No doubt the traditional- 
ists wifi throw up their arms 

in horror at this tale of com- 
merce and its intrusion, inn, 
one of the great sporting 
contests. Those who thtnir ft 
should go to one of the lead- 
jog links courses will 
oe saddened to leam that it - 
80 * Q stead to 

the highest bidder, about six ■* 
ttisn courses are likely. to ;.. 
Qux their fihanrtal muscles. 
Such is thfr price of. sue- • 
Another close finish at ■ 
Valderrams this weekend 
afrd the stock of Ryder Cim ' 
toe, wffl ri ge etai farther. . 
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Setback for £350m air 


By Mhdmel Skaplnker, 

Aerospace Cofrosportdent - 

A flew S350xfl-.UK air traffic 
control centre, .which was due to 
open last year^wiU not 'begin 
Operating until November-1999 at 
the earliest, airlines were told’ yes- 
terday. 

.The- airlines-’ were told the 
news, at _h meeting with National' 
Air; Traffic Services (Nats), the 
afr-- traffic. 'control subsidiary 
of the/, UK’s Civil Aviation 


Authority. The centre, at Swan- 
wick, Hampshire, in southern 
England which is intended to be 
the most advanced in the world, 
has been plagued by software 
problems. 

- Nats is understood to have 
assured the. airlines that improve- 
ment^ would. in the meimtfTWP be 
.madQ. to’ the gristing air traffic 
control centre at West Drayton, 
neat' London's Heathrow airport 
Nats also pledged to keep the air- 
lines fully informed on future 


plans for air traffic control 

The British Air Transport Asso- 
ciation (Bata), which represents 
most UK airlines, wrote to Gavin 
Strang, the transport minister, 
earlier this month, complaining 
that its members had to rely on 
newspaper reports to discover the 
future of the air traffic control 
system. 

The airlines have estimated that 
since 1995 they have been paying 
a total of £10m a year in depreda- 
tion charges on the building at 


traffic control centre 


Swan wick, even though it is not 
yet in operation. 

The computer software system 
at Swan wick, which costs £L20m, 
is now the responsibility of Lock- 
heed Martin, the US defence and 
electronics group. 

The software contract was origi- 
nally awarded to IBM of the US, 
which sold this part of its busi- 
ness to Loral, another US com- 
pany, which was then acquired by 
Lockheed Martin. 

Lockheed Martin is also one of 


the leaders of a consortium 
selected to build a new Scottish 
air traffic control centre at Pres- 
twick. Strathclyde, in the west of 
the country. The Scottish centre, 
which will cost about £200m, is 
being built under the previous 
Conservative government’s Pri- 
vate Finance Initiative. 

The Swan wick centre was built 
entirely out of public funds, 
although Lockheed Martin will 
have to bear the cost of solving 
the software problems. Nats has 


said that while most of the soft- 
ware difficulties have now been 
sorted out, it needs to devote addi- 
tional time to systems integration 
anH the training of controllers. 

The operations room at Swan- 
wick will be half the size of a 
football pitch, making it the big- 
gest in the world. 

The centre boasts a gym and 
sports facilities and the Royal Col- 
lege of Art has advised on the 
appropriate colour of the radar 
screens. 


Tesco 
to stop 
selling 
ostrich 

By Cfay Harris • 

Tesco, Britain's largest 
supermarket chain, said yes- 
terday it would stop selling 
kangaroo and ostrich meat 
because customers had 
returned’ to beef with the 
waning of fears about BSE, 
the so-called, mad cows 
desease. The decision was 
welcomed by animal welfare 
campaigners, even though 
Tesco'said it was made on 
commercial grounds. 

J Sainsbury,- its- -main 
rival; said it would, continue 
to sell both exotic meats in 
more than half its stores 
because : of customer 
demand. Waitrose, the f'hain 
owned : by John Lewis Part-' 
nership, is selling ostrich in 
some branches as a trial. 

Britain’s largest ostrich 
farmer shrugged off Tesco's 
move, saying domestic and 
foreign orders wire strong. 
Walter Murray; who farms 
6,000 ostriches in the Scot- 
tish borders, said: “We’re 
struggling to supply all our 
demand at' times,”. 

His company, Kezie. oper- 
ates the UK’s first ostrich 
abattoir^ -approved by the 
European Cojpmission. It 
processes up to 6Vi tonnes of 
meat a week,, and exports 
more tb?n half. Domestic 
customers include wholesal- 
ers. and supermarkets, but 
not Tesco and Sainsbury 
which import ostrich' from 
the US. 

the BSE crisis prompted 
supermarkets to test demand 
for exotic ' .meats such as 
ostrich; kangaroo and alliga- 
tor. These'-had held their 
own for some rime, Tesco 
said, but purchases of beef 
had ‘ increased strongly in 
the past few months. Its 1 
decision to stop stocking the 
exotic meats was announced 
a day after UK government 
medical advisers recoin- I 
mended new. lower limits on 
consumption of red meat. 

Kangaroo, supplied from 
officially supervised culls in 
Australia, arid ostrich 
accounted for -only a small 
part of Tesco’s meat sales. 
Combined, they sold less 
than onri tonne a week, com- 
pared with 200.000 tonnes of 
beef iamb and pork. 

Campaigners against 
ostrich farming Were pleased 
by Tescb’s decision Dr Mar- 
tin Potter of the RSPGA ani- 
mal welfare charity said: 
“The bubble has burst It’s 
clear rtbat . ostrich 1 meat 
hasn’t --caught on. They are 
still WHd’animals andl ques- 
tion whether it's right to 
farm «• an animal that's 
evolved oh the African 
plains in our climate.’* 


From a modest Victorian after planning wrangles galore to this solid, roguish bully 



Trover Humphries end Fergus Winds 


Palumbo’s flashy shocker 
makes its debut in City 


T he wraps are off in the City 
of London. Far nearly three 
decades it was the gloves 
that were off as regular fights 
broke out between - - 

conservationists and Lord 
Palumbo over a prime 
redevelopment site. 

Now yon can see the bnfidmg, 
though stQl unfinished, at Number 
One Poultry. It replaces one of the 
last groups of Victorian City 
offices and shops - the best known 
having been jeweller Mappin and 
Webb. 

They were all elegant. Intricate 
and modest buildings that had 
somehow survive d around the 
Mansion House. They turned the 
corner from Queen Victoria Street 
to Cheapside with turreted style. 
They had decoration —on • - 
Cheapside there were processions 
of worthies moulded in terracotta. 
They were in scale with Wren’s • 
churches. They belonged. 

Lord Palumbo was determined 
to demolish them and originally 
he hoped to build a glass and steel 


tower by Mies van der Rohe with a 
new square - bringing Chicago to 
the City of London. Mies van der 
Rohe’s scheme was rejected at a 
public inquiry and so Palumbo 
turned to the British architect 
James Stirling. 

His scheme was the subject of a 
public inquiry, now 10 years ago. 
There was a challenge in the High 
Court and a long debate about 
road closures. Eventually Palumbo 
got his wish to build a 
monumental building at the heart 
of the City- 

Tile Inspector’s report in May 
1988 to Nicholas Ridley, then the 
minister for the environment, said 
the demolition of the protected 
buildings should be allowed 


because there was a chance that 
the replacement “might be a 
masterpiece". Inspector Bagot was 
an optimist. 

The first sight of the new 
building is a shock. If you first see 
it as you clamber out of the Tube 
station, it makes you jump- First 
of all It is pink, among all tbe 
sober Portland stone masterpieces 
- Soane and Baker's Bank of 
England, Dance's Mansion House 
and the massive dignity of the 
Royal Exchange. Now this bully 
has arrived, decidedly in-your-face. 
It contrives to be both solid and 
flashy, like a rogue City trader - 
the perfect monument to aspects of 
the 1980s that might have been 
better forgotten. 


The key view is from the steps 
of the Royal Exchange looking 
past the equestrian statue of the 
Duke of Wellington. The huge 
arched entrance and the tall 
circular tower above the clock 
undoubtedly have a presence. Is it 
because the whole building is 
made of striped stone veneer in 
two shades of pink that it looks so 
much like a giant toy? The way 
the tower ends in two cantilevered 
platforms suggests high diving 
platforms ready for the day when 
the market crashes and brokers 
are looking for somewhere to 
jump. 

While the City Is booming the 
top of the building will soon 
become the place to go - Terence 


Conran's rooftop restaurant and 
the planted terraces have some of 
the best views in the City. You are 
surrounded by fine civic 
architecture and Wren’s spires. 

James Stirling died before he 
could see this completed building 
but it is very much his own work. 
While he lived be loved to shock 
and to play architectural games 
that both mock and enjoy the 
styles of the past 

Number One Poultry has 
ingenious internal spaces carved 
out of a tight site. The circular 
lightweH. lined in bine tiles with 
fluorescent pink windows shows 
what can be done with space that 
is normally lost The serpentine 
facades on Queen Victoria Street 
and Cheapside add interest to the 
street in a Jurassic way. The 
frisson you get when yon first see 
the building is like seeing a naked 
person in a street frill of men in 
grey suits. It’s architecture’s first 
gKmpcp of the full monty. 

Colin Amery 


Millennium exhibition to be five-hour experience 


By Clay Harris 

Visitors to the Millennium 
Experience at Greenwich 
will be limited to a maxi- 
mum of five hours inside the 
exhibition’s huge dome. This 
has been decided under 
plans drawn up by the 
organisers of the spectacular 
park planned for a site 
beside the river Thames- to 
the east of London. 

The intention to impose a 
strict time limit is the dear- 
est mrtirevHnn yet that activ- 
ity at the Mfilennium Experi- 
ence is to be orchestrated in 
detail, rather than allowing 


visitors to organise their 
own days as at a world fair 
or theme park- • 

It will also raise questions 
about the level of admission 
charges, which are yet unan- 
nounced, increasing pres- 
sure on the organisers to 
cram sufficient spectacle 
into a few hours. 

Two sessions a day are 
planned, with up to 85,000 
visitors to be accommodated 
within the 320-metre diame- 
ter dome at any one time. 
The plan to have discrete 
early and late sessions 
means the dome will have to 
be completely cleared of one 


set of visitors before the oth- 
ers can be admitted. 

A previous plan to dear 
the entire surrounding 
Meridian Park between ses- 
sions bas now been dropped. 

Organisers are confident 
that public transport links, 
including a new Jubilee 
T.inp Tube train station with 
a capacity of 21,000 pass- 
engers per hour, will be 
sufficient to handle the 
crowds. They expect most 
visitors win buy tickets in 
advance. 

Each ticket to the dome 
will provide guaranteed 
admission to a multi-media 


and live performance to be 
produced by Sir Cameron 
Mackintosh, the impresario, 
and theatrical designer John 
Napier. 

The central arena will 
hold an audience of up to 
12,500 people, seated in 12 
“pods” which are likely to 
move as part of the produc- 
tion. Visitors will be allo- 
cated a seat at one of three 
performances during their 
five-hour session. 

The dome will also house 
self-contained exhibition 
pavilions and a circular ave- 
nue leading under the 12 
100m masts which help to 


support the structure. The 
first of the masts is due to be 
lifted into place on October 
13, with completion of the 
dome's shell expected by 
next autumn. The exhibition 
is due to open on December 
Si 1999. 

New Millennium Experi- 
ence, the company in charge 
of the project said the plan 
was necessary to manage 
visitor Dows and “five hours 
is a lot of time". Admission 
charges were under review 
but would be comparable to 
those at theme parks such as 
Alton Towers in Stafford- 
shire or Disneyland Paris. 


Alton Towers, owned like 
the Financial Times by Pear- 
son, charges £18.50 fpr adults 
and £1450 for children aged 
4-13. It is open up to nine 
hours a day. 

Disneyland Paris charges 
FFr195 (£20.30) for adults 
and FFr150 (£15.60) for chil- 
dren aged 3-12 and is open 
up to 14 hours a day. Both 
attractions offer cheaper 
multi-day packages. 

Timed admissions are 
increasingly used as a means 
of controlling visitor flows to 
temporary exhibitions and to 
popular permanent attrac- 
tions. 


Tory row 
on Hague 
reform 
ballot 
hots up 

By John Kampfner, 

Chief Political 
Correspondent 

The controversial ballot of 
Conservative party activists 
to endorse William Hague as 
party leader and his reform 
plans closed yesterday amid 
further recriminations over 
the conduct of the project. 

Tbe deadline passed on the 
day Mr Hague marked his 
100th day in charge after 
replacing John Major as 
leader who stood down after 
the party lost power in the 
general election. 

It was attacked by Nicho- 
las Winterton, MP for Mac- 
clesfield. He said: “We actu- 
ally want to renew what we 
already believe in and carry 
this forward to the people, 
and I believe that what is 
being done is not going to 
achieve that, and quite a lot 
of people in the country are 
very concerned.” 

His criticisms echoed 
those of Alan Clark MP. a 
former defence minister, 
who accused Mr Hague of 
asking party members to 
sign a “blank cheque on a 
small coterie of management 
consultants”. 

Mr Hague yesterday met 
some of the Tories’ who are 
members of the European 
Parliament They urged him 
to shift the party away from 
its antagonism towards a 
single currency and the 
European Union in general. 

A joint statement after the 
talks avoided the subject of 
monetary union, referring 
instead to issues such as free 
trade and promising to 
“work together in Westmin- 
ster and Brussels to ensure 
that Britain's interests and 
Conservative policies are 
represented". 

Votes in the ballot will be 
counted today, with results 
announced on the first day 
of the Conservative confer- 
ence on October 7. 

The fact that there is only 
one question on the ballot 
paper linking Mr Hague’s 
endorsement with party 
reforms and the absence of a 
national membership list 
have increased mistrust 
among Mr Hague's oppo- 
nents that the procedure will 
be flawed. 

Archie Norman, the parly 
vice-chairman in charge of 
the reform proposals has 
admitted that determining 
the number of eligible voters 
will be a matter for local par- 
ties and will depend on 
trust. 

"There are going to be 
imperfections in the conduct 
of the ballot,” said a senior 
Hague aide. “That's the 
whole point of the exercise, 
to reform structures to 
ensure that future votes are 
conducted correctly." 
Although 400,000 forms have 
been sent out, there are con- 
cerns that fewer than 100,000 
will be returned. 

Eric Chalker, whose Char- 
ter Movement campaigns for 
greater democracy in the 
party, said: “1 don’t think we 
can place any credibility in 
iL rm coming increasingly 
to the view that it’s more 
like a giant public relations 
exercise than a proper bal- 
lot" 


Paisley; set to 
address mass 
rally in Belfast 


By John Murray Brown 


Troops battle to extend the western embrace 

Military contacts are believed to be a highly effective way of reducing long-term risks to security 



Lance Corporal John Thomson and Private Darren Jones of the British army’s Royal 
Logistic Corps during Exercise Ulan Eagle in northern Poland 


in Dublin 1 - 

■Ian Paisley, leader -of 
Northern Ireland’s hardline 
Democratic Unionist party 
is to address a mass rally to 


would amount to “freezing 
us out’*. Ms Mowlam said it 
was a matter for George 

Mitchell, the former US sen- 
ator chairing the talks, after 
consulting other parties. 

The smaller parties are 
lfkely to oppose any moves. 


S ome 4,500 British 
troops are engaged this 
week in their biggest 
exercise yet on Poland’s 
Drawsko training grounds. 
There they will learn battle- 
field skills far from the 
familiar slopes of England's 
Salisbury Plain, where size 
and environmental concerns 
limit the use of live weap- 
ons. 

The deployment is part of 
a deepening web of military 
contacts between Britain 
and eastern Europe which 
has been enthusiastically 
endorsed by George Robert- 
son, the defence secretary. 

The first frill-scale military 
exercise to be attended by 
Mr Robertson was in 
Ukraine, where last week he 
watched a fearsome display 
of ex-Soviet weaponry being 
deployed in a series of prac- 
tice assaults near the Black 
Sea where 100 British para- 
troopers were dropped as 
part of a trilateral exercise 
also Involving Polish troops. 

Such contacts between 
Nato members and eastern 
European countries are 
designed to draw the former 
communist nations into the 
western embrace by building 
relationships between tbe 
military establishments. Mr 
Robertson says they are 


more effective than the 
edicts of politicians in alter- 
ing mindsets trained for 
east-west confrontation and 
reducing long-term risks to 
European security. 

East European armies face 
huge challenges in adapting 
to democracy and dealing 
with morale and social prob- 
lems resulting from reduced 
defence spending. With tac- 
tics and planning geared for 


conflict with Nato, and with 
equipment made in the 
Soviet bloc, suddenly they 
are aspiring to operate 
alongside Nato members. 

The extensive range of 
contacts already includes: 

• Training top officers in 
Britain. Several dozen have 
attended the Royal College 
of Defence Studies, including 
the present chief of staff of 
Romania's armed forces and 


senior Hungarian and Czech 
officers. 

• Sending British officers 
to act as advisers. The dep- 
uty chief of staff of Latvia's 
military was until recently a 
British officer. Colonel Janis 
Kazocins. A Royal Air Force 
Officer, Squadron Leader 
Max Jar dim. has spear- 
headed the preparation of 
2,700 Russian officers for 
civilian life. The chief of the 


Czech defence staff is being 
advised by a British officer. 

• Giving specialist military 
advice. The Royal Marines 
were part of a joint Nato 
project to assist Latvia, Lith- 
uania and Estonia in the for- 
mation of a Baltic peace- 
keeping battalion with 
English as the operational 
language. An official from 
Britain’s Ministry of Defence 
has been seconded to help in 
the financial or ganisat ion of 
Ukraine’s military. 

• English-language train- 
ing. The Foreign Office and 
the Ministry of Defence have 
funded courses organised by 
the British Council but also 
involving training in mili- 
tary terminology. English- 
speaking officers are essen- 
tial for aoy country aspiring 
to join Nato - as Poland, 
Hungary and the Czech 
Republic will do in 1999 - 
but also for countries which 
want closer co-operation 
with Nato activities. 

• Joint exercises, training 
such as that in Poland this 
week, and visits by Royal 
Navy ships. 

Although the goal is 
“inter-operability" - Nato 
and east European countries 
working side-by-side in mili- 
tary actions - officials say 
the activities are designed 


initially to expose officers to 
each other's cultures and to 
build personal relationships 
that will contribute to last- 
ing cooperation. 

Mr Robertson speaks of 
"building new bridges to a 
new century" and of the 
responsibility of “generation 
zero of the post-Cold War 
world” to create stability for 
their grandchildren. 

Behind such rhetoric there 
is a hard commercial motive. 
Hie armed forces of eastern 
Europe - particularly those 
of the newly independent 
republics - are equipped 
with Soviet weaponry which, 
in time, will have . to be 
replaced. This creates a 
potential bonanza for west- 
ern arms manufacturers 
whose representatives are 
already strongly in evidence. 

However. British officials 
caution that the defence 
budgets of most countries 
have been cut sharply. Pur- 
chases of new equipment 
may take some time, and 
may not be that large. Cus- 
tomers such as Poland 
demand substantial “offsets" 
such as guarantees of export 
orders and manufacture of 
defence equipment in their 
own countries. 

Alexander Nicoll 


Belfast on Monday night, in 
a bid to mobilise Protestant 
opinion opposed to the Stor- 
mont multi-party talks- . 1 

The move comes as Mo 
Mowlam, the Northern 
Ireland secretary, yesterday 
met Mr Paisley to an effort 
to persuade the DUP to join 
the negotiations. ■ 1 ■ 

The DUP, together with 
the small UK Unionists of 
Robert McCartney, walked 
out of the. process two 
months ago in protest at 
government plans- to include 
Sinn Fein 1 without demand- 
ing sorTRA surrender. 

But at yesterday’s North- 
ern Ireland Forum, which 
nationalist parties are boy- 
cotting," the DUP signalled it- 
was not giving up on -the 
process, arguing it should 
be given -access to minutes 
of the Stormont meeting. 

Peter Robinson; DUP dep- 
uty leader, -said - a refusal 


. to afford the DUP access, 
anxious it would create an 
alternative focus. 

Mark Durban, an SDLP 
talks negotiator,- warned 
that the DUP would use the 
forum as a place to “frisk 
’and shake down David 
Trimble,- the Ulster Unionist 
leader about what Is going 
on”. The DUFs presence is 
not re quire d as long as the 
larger UUP, and one of the 
two loyalist parties and the 
nationalist SDLP agree. 

UK officials believe a 
large number of DUP sup- 
■ porters are anxious ’ not to 
be left out of the process. A 
recent poll suggested 70 per 
cent of DUP voters wasted 
the party to remain to talks. 
• The Irish government has 
announced the release of 
five ISA Inmates at Port 
Iaoise prison, who were due 
for release next August. 
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Non-global 

markets 


When the yield on the 
benchmark Japanese govern- 
ment long bond fell below 1.9 
per cent for the first time on 
Thursday some commentators 
declared that the market was 
moving into uncharted waters. 
Not so. A quick glance at Sid- 
ney Homer's definitive history 
of interest rates since Babylo- 
nian times reveals both a prece- 
dent and a sage observation. 

Each generation, says Homer, 
tends to consider normal the 
range of interest rates with 
which it grew up: and each 
tends to be shocked by the 
behaviour of interest rates 
because they are usually rising 
or falling to unexpected 
extremes. A look at his tables 
shows not that today's Japanese 
yields are unprecedented, but 
that they are in line with US 
bonds at the end of the slump. 
In 1940 the average monthly 
yield on US government long 
bonds hit a low of 1-S9 per cent, 
while in 1941 the comparable 
figure was 1.85 per cent. 

The parallel is suggestive, 
because Japan's experience 
since the bursting of the stock 
market bubble in 1990 has been 
uncannily like that of the US 
after the 1929 crash. President 
Roosevelt responded to the 
Slump with an expansionary fis- 
cal package, the New Deal, just 
as the Japanese did earlier this 
decade. He then retreated pre- 
maturely into fiscal orthodoxy 
in the late 1930s under the pres- 
sure of orthodox business and 
academic opinion - just like the 
Japanese with their increase in 
sales tax this year. 

in both cases the outcome 
was to knock the stuffing out of 
the economy. Industrial produc- 
tion In the US fell by a third 
between 1937 and 1938. it is too 
early to make precise predic- 
tions about the consequences of 
the sharp fiscal contraction in 
Japan. But Nomura Research 
Institute's decision this week to 
cut its forecast for economic 
growth from 1.2 per cent to 03 
per cent makes a fascinating 
contrast with the unaltered offi- 
cial projection of 1.9 per cent 
growth. 


Short term interest rates in 
Tokyo hover around the *.4 per 
cent mark. Yet between 1938 
and 1941 the average rate of 
interest on three-month US 
Treasury bills was substantially 
lower, ranging from 0.01 per 
cent to 0.1 per cent. In some 
months in 1940 and 1941 rates 
were negative, with investors 
bidding for bills at above par. 


Important difference 

The Japanese government's 
management of the economy 
has been so wrong for so long 
that it does not require analyti- 
cal genius to work out who is 
erring on the side of optimism. 
In the meantime, one important 
difference between interest 
rates in today’s Japan and the 
US in the 1930s further under- 
lines the inadequacy of recent 
Japanese policy. 


Banking disaster 

In part this reflected property 
tax exemptions available to 
some Treasury bill investors. 
But more importantly it arose 
from worries about the security 
of bank deposits in a period 
when banks were falling like 
ninepins. In Japan's slow -burn 
h ankin g disaster, the govern- 
ment has provided depositors 
with a guarantee, while procras- 
tinating in its management of 
the solvency crisis. So the stam- 
pede into paper has been con- 
fined to bonds, which have 
become a haven for people who 
have lost money in domestic 
equities and foreign currencies. 

With real long-term bond 
yields about 2 per cent lower 
than in the US. the much trum- 
peted globalisation of the capi- 
tal markets is a notion that has 
clearly failed to make its mark 
on the most important relation- 
ship in the global bond market. 
Yet the market in goods really 
is global It is Japan's misfor- 
tune that the US resents its 
growing current account sur- 
plus while enthusiastically 
absorbing its surplus savings - 
despite the fact that the one is a 
consequence of the other. 

The worst of it is that the 
profit opportunities in the Japa- 
nese economy are poor in rela- 
tion to the level of savings. But 
with the cost of capital artifi- 
cially depressed. Japanese com- 
panies are encouraged to make 
sub-optimal investments in a 
stagnant economy. They are 
thus condemned to repeat the 
mistakes made in the bubble of 
the 19S0s despite the very differ- 
ent conditions that now prevail 

Observers in Europe should 
not be complacent over the Jap- 
anese plight The sight of ster- 
ling bonds soaring at the pros- 
pect of earlier participation in 
monetary union is a reminder 
that bond markets in this 
instance are obeying a regional, 
not a global, logic. And since 
the convergence of bond yields 
precedes convergence in the 
underlying economies, the scope 
for people to be shocked once 
again by tbe behaviour of Euro- 
pean interest rates remains no 
less than Sidney Homer would 
have expected. 


Taking the 


Emu plunge 


Robert Peston on the UK’s dilemma 
over the European single currency 


E urope's single cur- 
rency has suddenly 
become the most 
urgent of issues for 
the UK government. 
As the stock market soared and 
the pound slumped yesterday, 
ministers and officials were in a 
quandary over how to respond to 
a report in the Financial Times 
that the government was becom- 
ing more favourably disposed 
towards Joining economic and 
monetary union. 

They did not want to deny that 
they were changing their minds. 
But they were not yet ready to 
elaborate, still less to spell out 
the terms and conditions for ster- 
ling's eventual participation in 
Emu. So they stuck to the tried 
and tested formula of describing 
tbe report as "speculation’*. 

Ministers hope to make a for- 
mal statement on Emu after par- 
liament resumes at tbe end of 
October. This is necessary 
because - under the terms of the 
UK's single currency opt-out - 
there is a deadline of the turn of 
the year for the UK to decide 
whether to be part of monetary 
union when It is launched on 
January 1 1989. The option to join 
at the outset remains theoreti- 
cally open. But a senior minister 
confirmed that "there is no 
chance or us going in then". 

The reasons are threefold: 
being in the first wave would be 
seen as breaking a m anif esto 
pledge: the Treasury is concerned 
that British companies, espe- 
cially banks and retailers, are not 
ready to join: ministers fear that 
the UK and continental econo- 
mies are. as one puts it "danger- 
ously out of synch". 

But a bald statement r uling out 
entry in the first, wave would do 


damage to Tony Blair's hopes of 
playing a leading role in shaping 
the European Union’s future. 
"We want to use our presidency 
of the EU [in the first half of next 
year] to establish our influence 
in Europe." said a government 
member. "That would be impossi- 
ble if we are perceived as hostile 
to the only European project of 
any importance.” 

So minis ters intend to use si de 
facto "declaration or intent" in 
the autumn to signal that ster- 
ling will join soon after 1999 - 
and will spell out the underlying 
factors that will determine the 
date of entry. 

The government is likely to say 
business cycles in the UK and on 
the Continent need to be more 
closely aligned and continental 
labour markets need to be more 
flexible. But "we have to make it 
clear that we are on our way in, 
not setting up insuperable obsta- 
cles", says a cabinet member. In 
the language of Maastricht, the 
UK wants to be treated as a 
“pre-in", a country making prepa- 
rations to join. 

This represents a significant 
shift since the general election on 
May 1. Before then, the Labour 
party’s Emu rhetoric was broadly 
sceptical and its policy was to 
establish a series of hurdles in 
the way of joining. 

So what has changed in those 
four months? First and foremost 
the prime minister has acquired 
a confidence that stems from his 
huge parliamentary majority. He 
has also been advised by his offi- 
cials that he should no longer act 
on the assumption that the single 
currency is likely to be delayed. 

. There has been no formal cabi- 
net decision on a new Emu 
approach. But that is not rele- 


vant. since there are only three 
people whose views count - the 
prime minister, the foreign secre- 
tary the chancello r. 

Of the three, Gordon Brown, 
the chancellor, has long been , 
most in favour, of Emu. while the, 
foreign secretary. Robin Cook,' 
has been sceptical Mr Blair’s 
approach has been pragmatic. 

The important development is 
that the views of Mr Brown and 
Mr Cook have gradually con- 
verged over the past few months. 
The foreign secretary is now con- 
vlnced that sterling cannot 
remain outside a single currency 
for long after a successful launch. ' 

There is therefore -a consensus 
that sterling must be inside by 
2002, when notes and coins are to 
be. converted into euros. What 
remains unclear is. whether ster- 
ling should join earlier. 

Mr Blair has promised a refer- 
endum before any entry during 
the five-year lifetime of this par- 
liament. The logical time for such 
a plebiscite would beat the same 
time as the 1999 elections for the 
European parliament.: 

A minister, said that the most 
likely option at the moment is 
that the next general election 
would be fought on the. Emu 
issue. This would have, the 
advantage of not requiring a sep- 
arate plebiscite. 

However, there is growing con- 
fidence that the vote would be 
won by the gover n ment, when- 
ever it happens. On the Yes side 
would be Labour, the Liberal 
Democrats, the. Confederation of 
British Industry and the trade 
unions- On the No side the Tales 
may be feeling exposed in opposi- 
tion to Emu. Suddenly, the pros- 
pect of British membership, no 
longer seems so remote. 





Financial markets have decided Britain will join Emu, says Wolfgang Munchau 

The view from the pit 


T be same forces that 
drove the UK out of 
Europe’s exchange rate 
mechanism in 1992 may 
now be driving ft towards the 
single currency. 

Financial markets destroyed 
the ERM because they deemed it 
to be unsustainable. But they 
also seem to have come to the 
conclusion some time ago that 
economic and monetary union 
would go ahead on time in 1999. 
Yesterday showed that markets 
have decided the UK will, at 
some stage, join too. 

In response to reports that the 
UK government is adopting a 
more positive stance towards 
Emu, the markets bid up the 
value of shares, adding about 
160 points to the FT-SE 100, and 
bid down the value of sterling, 
knocking about 4 pfennigs ofT 
the pound. The rise in equities 


reflected market expectations 
that Emu membership would 
increase UK companies' earn- 
ings. The fall in the value of the 
currency suggested that tbe mar: 
kets think the pound will join 
Emu - hut at a rate lower than 
its current valuation. Both views 
assume, that interest rates in 
Britain would be lowo- if the UK 
were part of Emu than they 
would be if it remained outside. 

The UK fulfils all but one of 
the convergence criteria for Emu 
membership, notably on infla- 
tion and public sector deficits. 
The exception is exchange rates: 
tiie pound has not been inside 
the ERM for the required two 
years, though it is not clear how 
much this would matter, were 


the UK to want to join Emu. 

There are signs, however, that 
the exchange rate may be set- 
tling at a lower - more sustain- 
able - rate against the D-Mark. 
Memories of tiie ERM crisis in 
1992. are still, fresh, suggesting 
that, in negotiating tiie rate at 
whiidi sterling would miter into 
Emu, the government would' err 
on the side of a lower rate. The 
market consensus seems to be 
for a rate between DM2.60 and 
DM2.70, still below yesterday’s 
Tate of slightly more than 
DM233. 

The real obstacles to entry are 
different. Hie UK is some three 
to four years ahead of continen- 
tal Europe in the business cycle: 
its labour market is more flexi- 


ble than those of continental 
Europe; the pound has been vola- 
tile in the past few years; mid 
housing finance depends much 
morion variable-ratemortgages. 

Variable -rate, 7 mortgages 
impose the biggtot constraint. It 
means that the UK could, niot join 
Emu -when EU interest rates, 
were higher than domestic ones, . 
because that would push up UK 
rates, affecting householders. EU 
rates are usually higher when 
the UK economy Is sluggish, or 
in recession, and when continen- 
tal economies ...are growing 
strongly. 

At the moment, the UK is still 
outperforming most other Euro- 
pean countries, so the difficulty 
does hot now arise. But the win- 


dow for joining Emu will close 
once UK economic growth starts 
to fall. 

Variable-rate mortgages could, 
however, make it easier for tbe 
UK to join Emu. If Britain were 
to join in the first wave, the cost 
of -borrowing could fall, so bring- 
ing a political windfall. - 

A possible medium-term, effect 
of Emu membership for Britain 
would be greater convergence of 
the business cycles. When the 
UK joined the ERM in 1989 at 
the start of an economic down- 
turn, the effect was to prolong 
that downturn. If the UK were to 
enter during a period of growth, 
that too might be prolonged. 

This logic favours either early 
or late Emu entry. To join at an 
intermediate point, say in 2002. 
would be to run the risk that 
euro interest rates would by then 
be too high relative to Britain's. 
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Lift Maastricht opt-out to send positive Emu signal 


From Mr Smart BelL 

Sir. It is appropriate that the 
New Labour government is now 
firming up on the single currency 
("Cabinet shift towards Emu", 
September 26). It shall be incum- 
bent upon it to lift the opt-out 
negotiated at Maastricht by for- 
mer prime minister John Major 
when parliament reconvenes on 
October 28. followed by an 
approval vote in the House of 
Commons, if it wishes to keep its 
options open as described in its 
general election manifesto. 

This does not mean that the 
government would join In the 
first wave, but it would be in a 
position to do so if it were satis- 
fied that It is in the national eco- 


nomic interest to join. The triple 
lock would then apply - a deci- 
sion by government, a decision 
by parliament, and a decision by 
the people in a referendum. 

Lifting the opt-out, however, 
will give a clear signal to tbe 
financial markets that New 
Labour proposes to join and tbe 
value of the pound will then find 
an appropriate level other than 
that based on the prospect of H 
being a so-called safe haven cur- 
rency when the euro goes ahead. 
This will benefit our exporters 
and our economy as a whole. 


Stuart Bell, 

House of Commons. 
London, UK 


From Mr lealin Price QC, 

Sir, If it is to be this govern- 
ment's policy to join the 
European Monetary Union and 
adopt the single European cur- 
rency ("Cabinet shifts towards 
Emu"}, that may be, as your 
Lex Column puts It (“Tip-toe 
Tony"), “good news" for some 
financiers. 

Far the few who have read and 
understood the Treaty of Rome, 
the Single European Act. tbe 
Maastricht Treaty and the 
Amsterdam Treaty, for the many 
who care about a proper relation- 
ship between government and 
the governed: for all who deplore 
the constitutionally irresponsible 
bureaucratic autocracy which is 


the Community’s way of govern- 
ment; for all who do not want to 
be citizens of a centralised, inter- 
ventionist, and oppressive United 
States of Europe; for all who 
want our laws to be made by our 
parliament, and to be governed 
by a government which is our 
government and can be dismissed 
by us by voting in our general 
elections: the policy change, if it 
happens, will be a cause for dis- 
may, disapproval, challenge and 
rejection. 


Leolin Price. 
10 Old Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, 
London, 

UK 


More merciful, perhaps, but not a spectacle to be enjoyed 


From Mr W.K Fax. 

Sir, Robin Lane Fox. in his 
paean of praise to fox hunters 
and fox bunting ("The hunter 
and the hunted". September 
20-21), rightly points out that the 
killing of a fox by hounds is 
much more merciful than the 
death of a bird in the clutches of 
a cat. But there is another differ- 
ence. 

In tbe latter case, the victim is 
not surrounded by a group of 
depraved men and women enjoy- 
ing the spectacle. 


WJB.Fox, 

Thristle Lodge, Spenny Lane, 
Collier Street, 

Marden, Kent, UK 


From Afr David Erdman. 

Sir. 1 read Robin Lane Fox's 
article with mixed emotions. 
Incredulity at his claim to have 


once been an intellectual and 
anger that his justification for 
hunting turns on acceptable 
degrees of mammalian suffering. 

Apart from advancing the 
usual economic reasons for not 
curtailing any widely followed 
activity, there is the customary 
and hypocritical silence on why 
field sports are practised at all 

As a means of controlling fox 
numbers, hunting individual 
animals has no discernible effect. 
Today's fox is an urban dweller 
and travels out to tbe country- 
side like the rest of us. 

It is readily apparent that there 
are too many urban dwellers and 
birth control would seem an obvi- 
ous and more humane way of 
addressing over-population. It is 
unlikely that we shall ever see 
the chase conducted along the 
Kings Road. 

What really prevents Mr Fox 


being considered an intellectual 
is his Inability to distinguish the 
natural behaviour of wild ani- 
mals from his own. 


a harbinger of things to come. 


David Erdman, 
134 Goddard Way. 
Saffron Walden, 
Essex, UK 


Graham Hall. 

139 Old Dover Road, 
Ca nte rb ury , Kent. tJK 


From Mr Graham Halt 
Sir. As an FT reader for more 
than 20 years I was disheartened 
to read Robin Lane Fox’s article. 
While having long admired liin; 
Splendid gardening articles, I feel 
that to allow him full reign to 
inteilectualise propaganda for the 
pro-hunting lobby was inconsis- 
tent with the generally accepted 
editorial content of the Weekend 
FT over many years. 

This overtly political and emo- 
tive article is out of place in the 
Weekend FT. I hope that it is not 


From A.EJ. Kdlick. 

Sir, 1 am surprised Mr TJD. Jen- 
kins (Letters. September 26) now 
feels he can pursue his anti-hunt- 
ing campaign "without any guilt 
regarding the poor hounds", now 
that he has learnt the fox-hounds 
would be sold abroad and not 
destroyed if fox-hunting were to 
be banned. What does he think 
foreign buyers would do with the 
“finest stock of hounds in the 
world"? Or does he only feel guilt 
about fox-hunting in the UK - . 
from his home in France? 


A.EJ. Killick, 

9 Mapledale Avenue, 
Croydon, Surrey, UK 
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revelers ; Group's 
bead office tn New 
"..York' is easy 
epougb io spot- ‘A 
giantred meted umbrella 
looms in frantof the build- 
' which houses one of 
caV largest financial 
se^yides groups. At night, a 
red? neon. umbrellaon the 
side Jif the S^stOrey building 
dominates the skyline of 
neighbouring. Greenwich 
.Village, to the dismay of 
many , local residents. 

’• Sandy 'Wain, Travelers’ 
dynamic chairman, is 
equally hard to miss. His 
$9bn (£5.Sbn) acquisition 
this week of Salomon, one of 
Wall Street’s most famous 
names, is the latest in a 
. string of big deals he has set 
in motion. - ■ 

Mr Weill’s reputation as a 
dealmaker ensured a posi- 
tive welcome for his Salo- 
mon purchase this week. As 
one fund manager said, who 
would question a handshake 
between Mr Weill and War- 
ren Buffett, the legendary 
investor who owns a stake 
in Salomon. . 

In. little more than 10 
years, the acquisitive Mr 
Weill has built from scratch 
one of America’s largest 
■fiwfrweia! empires. According 
to. Fortune magazine, Mr 
Weill is one of the 10 US 
chief executive officers in 
the job since 1966 who have 
added the most market 
value tn their companies. 

America’s respect for Mr 
Wefll'is also founded on his 
image as a self-made guy 
from Brooklyn who has' 


Man in the News • Sandy Weill 

Thte guy from Brooklyn 

Tracy Corrigan profiles the architect of the $9bn takeover of Salomon 


taken segue knocks along 
the way.jHe tried and failed 
to buy ifank America and to 
nab a division of American 
-Express. When he started to 
build Ms business it was 
with the acquisition of a 
small loan business ihat-vras 
going t5o where. 

. . - He.- was thrilled earlier 
this year when Travelers 
was 'admitted to the elite 
group of 30 companies com- 
prising the Dow Jones 
Industrial Average. U I felt 
fantastic, ” be says, smiling 
at the memory. Then the 
pragmatist in him emerges: 
“You get free publicity all 
over the world every day." 

Mr Weill makes no 
attempt to hide his excite- 
ment over his latest acquisi- 
tion. Until Wednesday, Trav- 
elers, for all its success, was 
all-American, whether in 
investment banking and 
retail, brokerage through 
Smith Barney, consumer 
finance through Commercial 
Credit or life insurance 
through Frimerica. Now it is 

pnmistetitahi y global. 

“Our business was all 
domestic," says Mr Weill. 
“All oar main competitors 
were bn the international 
markets. That’s where a lot* 
of the action is." 


He is referring to the 
“enormous opportunities" 
all over the world, particu- 
larly those created by the 
breakdown of communism. 
This has led to the creation 
of a large amount of new 
securities through privatisa- 
tion. and the setting up of 
private pension plans. 

Moreover, he notes, "the 
timing is terrific for US 
financial institutions”. They 
have enjoyed a period of 
great prosperity and their 
shares are highly valued, 
giving them a strong cur- 
rency (their own stock) with 
which to buy their way into 
overseas markets. 

European and Japanese 
financial institutions trying 
to go global are in a weaker 
position, he implies, but all 
be will say is that he wishes 
them good luck . “We should 
always be fearful,” he says, 
looking rather confident 

Salomon, unlike Smith 
Barney, Is already an inter- 
national business, with capi- 
tal-raising and trading capa- 
bilities in Europe and Aria, 
as well as in the US. But as 
an independent entity “Salo- 
mon wasn’t able to achieve 
its potential”, says Mr WeiU. 
“A lot of potential clients 
questioned whether [Salo- 


mon] would be around five 
years from now.” 

In investment banking 
alone, the greater capital 
strength of Travelers and 
the US distribution capacity 
of Smith Barney will drive 
the merged business to new 
heights, he says. But Is it a 
signal, too, that Travelers 
has greater foreign aspira- 
tions? Mr Weill laughs. “It’s 
a $9bn signal: the biggest 
we’ve ever made.” 

There is. he says, "a 
unique opportunity for a US- 
based financial company to 
build not just a beach-head 
but a major international 
operation”. 

When pressed on exactly 
how Travelers will capitalise 
on the opportunities avail- 
able in overseas markets, Mr 
Weill is vaguer. “We will 
have a lot people on the 
ground in Europe and Latin 
America,” adding that he 
expects Salomon's “smart 
people” to spot opportunities 
in other markets. 

Tt could be that Mr Weill 
has a clever plan that he 
does not want to divulge. 
More likely, though, his 
approach will be similar to 
that of GE Capital, the US’s 
most diversified financial 
services group. GE Capital 


has built up its overseas 
operations opportunistically: 
it now has a fairly large 
European insurance busi- 
ness, because that is where 
it saw an opening. 

Mr Weill sets great store 

by Salomon’s global exper- 
tise. “Salomon will help cre- 
ate a global platform.” he 
says, noting disarmingly, “I 
don't know much about 
global business.” 

He tells a story about a 
dinner in Washington 
hosted by James Wolfen- 
sohn, the head of the World 
Bank, for Hosni Mubarak, 
Egypt’s president. Mr Weill 
admits he himself didn’t 
have much to say about how 
Egypt should develop its 
economy and markets. But 
he was very impressed by 
the contribution of another 
dinner guest: Deryck 
Maughan, the chairman of 
Salomon Brothers. 

Tve never lived in Japan. 
I wouldn't know how to run 
a business there,” says Mr 
Weill (Maughan ran Salo- 
mon's Tokyo office before 
being parachuted in to run 
the company after Salo- 
mon’s 1991 treasury bond 
scandal). “Japan will have 
opportunities again at some 
point.” says Mr WeilL 


He defends his decision to 
appoint Mr Maughan as co- 
head of the new Salomon 
Smith Barney in conjunc- 
tion with James Dimon, who 
ran Smith Barney. It is a 
partnership many on Wall 
Street predict will end in 
strife, but Mr Weill insists 
Mr Maughan’s international 
expertise will be essential to 
the new business. 

Tt was my idea to have 
cochief executive officers. If 
I were in Jamie’s position, 
I'd have offered the same 
thing. The strengths and 
abilities Deryck has are dif- 
ferent from what Jamie and 
I have.” 

Mr Weill says he has 
learnt lessons from Smith 
Barney’s difficulties build- 
ing its own Investment 
banking business: Robert 
Greenhill, hired at great 
expense from Morgan Stan- 
ley to expand the business, 
left after a brief and largely 
unhappy sojourn. “It's not 
an assembly line, it’s all 
about brain-power. You 
have to treat both sides with 
respect” 

Some on Wall Street were 
surprised Mr Weill went for 
Salomon, known for its vola- 
tile earnings. But be defends 
the acquisition and the price 
he paid, noting it was below 
other recent deals. 

Mr Maughan has done “an 
incredible job in stabilising 
the company”, he says. But 
wasn’t he once quoted say- 
ing he would never buy 
Salomon? “I saw that, but 1 
don't remember saying it. 
Maybe I was joking." 
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Ralph Atkins on the SPD’s preparations for Germany's poll 

Out for the countdown 



'ith. exactly one 
-. year to go .today 
before Ger- 
many’s federal 
elections, the clock is ticking 
for Helmut Kohl, the chan- 
cellor. At least, the opposi- 
tfon Social Democratic party 
would like, to think sa 

Last night, the left-of- 
centre parfy toasted the 
opening of . its new Bonn 
“campaign centre”. Modelled 
on the UK Labour party’s 
“war room ,, .khe SPD hopes a 
specially-designated organi- 
sation. equipped with high- 
tech communications and 
the latest oh election tactics, 
will enable them to repeat 
leftist parties’ victories in 
France and the UK.; 

As in the UK, the cam- 
paign centre is in a separate 
building from party head- 
quarters; Topped with a 
Tiananm en Square-style dig- 
ital clock;, counting the min- 
utes until' the election. It is 
sited a few hundred metres 
down the road in the direc- 
tion, of the chancellor’s 
department. ‘'We’re on the 
way," smiles Franz Mttnte- 
fering, the SPD's secretary- 
general who keeps in his 
office a J “Labour Win 97” 
baseball cap, donated by 
Peter Mandelson, UK minis- 
ter without portfolio, who in 
turn had learned some 
lessons about centre-left 
electoral victories from Bill 
Clinton’s campaigning. . 

The SPD may have been 
partying last night. But it. 
knows that neither Mr 
Mandelson's public relations 
witch-doctory nor lessons 
learnt from US, Swedish and 
French elections offer a uni- 
versal prescription. The past 
week has provided two 
sobering reminders of how 
the 1998 Goman contest. 'mil ’ 
unfold along its own path. - 
and. is far from won * ■ * 

First, was last Sunday's, 
dreadful performance in 
local elections in Hamburg. - 
The SPD vote sank to fts 
lowest level in the city-state 
since the second world war, 
obliging Henning Voscherau, 


hitherto regarded as a possi- 
ble finance minister in an 
SPD federal government, to 
resign as Hamburg’s mayor. 
Local factors were largely to 
blame. But Mr Voscherau’s 
import of the British Labour 
party's law and order themes 
- including posters in 
English - backfired as an 
open stealing of clothes. 

Second, was the collapse 
early yesterday of talks with 
the government over reform- 
ing Germany's , complex and 
burdensome tax system. 
True, the SPD. which con- 
trols the Bundesrat, or sec- 
ond chamber of parliament 
representing states, secured 
a public relations victory of 
sorts by ' under : minfo^ J Rfif 
Kohl’s ' ability to implement 
change. But the opposition 
party also attracted much 
opprobrium - particularly 
among business leaders, 
whom the UK Labour party 
and the US Democrats ware 
careful to cultivate. 

“The old ideological fear Vjf 
the power of markets, which 
still haunts part of the SPD, 
is a relic of the past," com- 
plains Hans-OIaf Henkel, 
president of the German 
industry association. 

Opinion polls suggest that 
the blame for the - tax 
reforms’ collapse is spread 
evenly between government 
opposition. But that is 
far from, saying the affair 

The SPD hopes 


designated 
organisation will 
enable them to 
repeat leftist 
parties' victories 
in, France and 
the UK \ \ 


wtD do the SPD good. Over- 
all, the party is merely level 
with Mr Kohl’s Christian 
Democratic/Christian Social 
Union: each has between 36 
and 38 per cent support A 
year before May's UK elec- 
tion, Labour was up to 30 
percentage points ahead. 

The tax talks' collapse, 
and the Hamburg result, 
hi g hli g hted particular prob- 
lems thrown up by Ger- 
many’s proportional repre- 
sentation system and a 
constitution that gives con- 
siderable power to the 16 
state governments. The elec- 
toral system means tactics 
such as targeting key seats 
are inappropriate because 
nufhfrers of MPs are evened 
out by nationwide results. 
And the SPD’s involvement 
in state governments and 
the Bundesrat means the 
opposition party is de facto 
also in power - and there- 
fore sharing blame for Ger- 
many’s difficulties. 

> The federal Systran means 
in addition that the SPD is 
fighting on several fronts at 
orfee. with a host of Issues 
and personalities that makes 
it'difficult to impose a united 
message. Hamburg’s poll is 
followed next March by state 
elections in Lower Saxony, 
the sprawling northern 
state, which will be a popu- 
larity test for the SPD’s Ger- 
hard Schrtder, the state’s 
prime minister and possible 
candidate for chancellor. 
Then comes the thinly- 
populated, .economically 
depressed Saxony-Anhalt, 
.former East. Germany. And a 
few weeks before the federal 
poll come state ones in con- 
servative Bavaria. 

Compounding the SPD’s 
difficulty emulating the UK 
Labour pa r t y, is the lack of a 
German Tony Blair - or 
even an agreed leader to 
challenge Mr KohL A chan- 
cellor candidate will not be 
chosen until April, after the 
Lower Saxony poIL 

Mr Mfintefering claims 
there are advantages in 
waiting. The two possibili- 


ties - Mr Schroder and 
Oskar Lafontaine, Saarland's 
prime minis ter and SPD 
chairman, are both generat- 
ing media attention and 
working as a team and not 
fighting in public. “They are 
back to back. Nobody can 
put a knife in And the chan- 
cellor doesn’t know which to 
go for." he says. 

But without a clear leader, 
the SPD has moved only 
slowly in enunciating elec- 
tion policies in crucial areas 
such as tax. Lack of leader- 
ship has also made It diffi- 
cult to counter the SPD’s 
image as a quarrelsome 
party, torn between its 
socialist past and modern 
economic challenges, and 
with a revolving leadership. 
It is less than two years 
since the wooden Rudolf 
Scharping was ousted as 
chairman by Mr Lafontaine, 
the SPD’s unsuccessful chan- 
cellor candidate in the 1990 
election. Mr Kohl has sur- 
vived so long because of his 
grip on his party. 

Matters have improved in 
the past few weeks. Largely 
under Mr Schroder’s influ- 
ence. the SPD’s leadership 
team has begun drawing up 
an economic programme 
that puts stress on innova- 
tion and renewing Ger- 
many’s ind ustrial strengths. 
Yet with other wings of the 
party putting as much 
emphasis on employment- 
creating programmes and 
traditional SDP themes such 
as social justice, it is hard to 
judge whether the party is 
really modernising. 

The “campaign centre” 
might help clarify signals 
and impose discipline. With 
its own intranet linking 352 
offices across Germany, it 
hopes to mount a slick cam- 
paign, responding quickly to 
opponents and outlining 
clear policies. The aim is to 
extend the left’s influence 
across Europe. But, as Mr 
Mfintefering acknowledges, 
“every election is unique, 
the starting conditions are 
completely different". 


N ow that they are 
finally sitting 
down to talk, how 
easy will it be for 
unionists republicans in 
Northern Ireland to hear 
each other? History gives 
bleak but not wholly nega- 
tive answers. 

During a recent conference 
on Northern Ireland, notable 
for attracting both republi- 
cans and unionis ts, there 
was a spirited and revealing 
exchange between a young 
Sinn F&in spokesman and 
his unionist counterpart 
The ostensible subject con- 
cerned possible new political 
frameworks: but rapidly the 
exchanges shifted to the his- 
tory of anti-Roman Catholic 
discrimination in Northern 
Ireland. The Sinn F§iner 
recited the history of oppres- 
sion; his unionist counter- 
part (of the same generation 
and, unusually, a Catholic 
too) reiterated that growing 
up during the past two 
decades, the situation did 
not look like that to her. 
Despite their shared religion, 
arguing about the past 
meant more to either of 
them than discussing the 
future. 

Irresistibly, one was 
reminded of the abortive 
negotiations between Eamon 
de Valera, the Irish republi- 
can leader, and David Lloyd 
George, the British prime 
minister in 1921. De Valera 
began with complaints about 
sweeping and draconian 
land confiscations from Irish 
nationalist sympathisers. 
Lloyd George demanded to 
know when these latest 
atrocities had taken place. 
“Around the time of Crom- 
well,” replied de Valera. The 
negotiations did not get 
much further. 

Similarly, when the Ulster 
Unionist leader James Craig 
met republicans, including 
Michael Collins, in 1921, dis- 
cussion was limited by dif- 
ferent political languages; 
and so it has generally 
remained. 

But sometimes, in Irish 
history, the opposing sides 
do get together with some 
success - usually because 
the negotiators themselves 
are unrepresentative (and 
wen ahead of) the majority 
of their parties. Thus ft was 
in 1902 when sweeping land 


Hearing 

troubles 

Roy Foster sees some hope 
in past dialogue between 
Ireland’s opposing factions 
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Divided by history: James Craig (left) and Michael Collins 


reform was agreed between 
progressive land reformers 
on the nationalist side and 
liberal landlords on the 
other. The 1903 Land Act 
creating a peasant propri- 
etorship was the result 
But when the same negoti- 
ators tried to bring about 
political devolution by simi- 
lar means, their followers 
turned against themu 
That also happened when 
Sean Lemass, the taoiseach 
of the Irish Republic, met 
Terence O'Neill, the prime 
minister of Northern Ireland, 
in 1967. The two found much 
in common and the Ice-cap 
seemed to be cracking. But 
Lemass, though the pos- 
sessor of an immaculate 
republican pedigree stretch- 
ing back to the 1916 upris- 
ing, was infinitely more real- 
istic about the implacable 
hostility of unionist North- 
ern Ireland than most of his 
followers were. And time 
would soon show how far 


O'Neill was in advance of his 
party: the most neanderthal 
of them soon deposed him. 

Recently this theme of 
Irish history has been turned 
on its head by a rather 
alarming theory: that the 
people who really want to 
talk to <arh other, and could 
work things out are not the 
reasonable representative 
politicians in the Social 
Democratic and Labour 
party, the Ulster Unionist 
party, or some in Sinn Fdin 
- but the “really hard men" 
on both sides, the paramili- 
taries. They speak the same 
language and share a con- 
tempt for their "establish- 
ments’’ (which can also be a 
contempt for majority opin- 
ion). 

It is also true that one of 
the most interesting signs of 
movement in unionist politi- 
cal thought, the 1987 pam- 
phlet Common Sense, came 
from the paramilitary Ulster 
Defence Association. This 


argued for an agreed system 
of power sharing and devolu- 
tion, for a bill of rights, a 
guaranteed role for the 
nationalists, for proportional 
representation and “co- 
determination”. 

But in doing so, it dis- 
tanced those who espoused 
it from their grassroots. 
Something of the same 
seemed to be happ ening with 
the republicans, particularly 
during the first ceasefire: 
whenever a Sino Fein 
spokesman implied that 
there might be an accep- 
tance of the six-county unit 
for the foreseeable future, 
such thinking was quickly 
suppressed. The first lesson 
of negotiation, that of giving 
up a little to gain a lot. is 
only just being learned. 

The question now is how 
far has this been changed by 
the tortuous preparation for 
talks during the past months 
and years. There have been 
shafts of light: the negotia- 
tions about the marching 
season, the restored cease- 
fire. and now the calculation 
of the Ulster Unionist leader- 
ship that anyone who is out 
of these talks will be con- 
signed to the sidelines of 
future history. 

The recent television con- 
frontation between Ken 
Maginnis. Ulster Unionist 
security . spokesman, and 
Martin McGuinness, Sinn 
F6in spokesman, must have 
encouraged unionists to talk 
with the traditional enemy - 
if only so as not to leave 
them with all the best tunes. 

Diplomats, civil servants 
and politicians from Dublin, 
London and Washington 
have set up a structure that 
may enable the realists on 
both sides to go beyond their 
mutually exclusive ideas of 
“history" - without losing 
their respective constituen- 
cies. Indeed, after that con- 
ference exchange described 
above, the Sinn Feiner and 
the unionist were seen going 
off for lunch together. 

What the next weeks will 
show is whether previous 
attempts to talk to each 
other have been a dialogue 
of the deaf, or just the bard 
of hearing. 

The author is Carroll profes- 
sor of Irish history at Oxford 
University 



: lgjht your -next ' car 
be ' hydrogen pow- 
ered? Some: of. the 
__ - world’s biggest auto 
companies thinkit possible. Next- 
. month, Mercedes-Benz will give 
the Necar 3, which rank on the. 

gas, pride of place on its stand at 
.. the Tokyo motor show. 

..The location is fortuitous; the 
show Is being staged' barely a 
month before environmental 
policymakers and lobbyists from 
about 100 countries: gather in 
Kyoto for the biggest interna- 
tional conference on climate 
change since the Rio “earth sum- 
mit” of 1992. Carmakers think 
that hydrogen power wifi enable 
. them to. sell cars that ’ do .not 
damage the environment. 

In public, carmakers are loath 
to accept that their products con- 
tribute to global warming. 
Industry in general, they say, is. 
the culprit But in private many 
admit that car emissions are 
among , potential contributors to 
global wanning.' 

' Companies have been pouring 
resources into non-polluting 
technologies for years. So far all 
of them, -including battery, 
po we r, natoral gas and, using an 
earlier technology, hydrogen, 
have suffered from problems of 
practicality, weight or cost 


Foot hard on the hydrogen pedal 

Haig Simonian reports on the car industry's plans for an environmentally friendly fuel 


Yet now many motor industry 
executives believe that a new 
technique for delivering hydro- 
gen power wfl] overcome the 
problems. Toyota has recently 
unveiled a sports-utility vehicle 

thai.nms on hydrogen. 

Jfirgeq Hubbert, Mercedes- 
Benz’s head of passenger car 
development, believes hydrogen- 
based fuel cells, which power the 
Necar 3. “have the potential to 
(rigger the next revolution in the 
automotive industry". Ferdinand 
Funk, tiie head of the company's 
fad eefl project, says it is “the 
alternative with the greatest 
chance of seriously competing 
with thecombustion'engtue”. 

In the fuel cell, hydrogen 
reacts with- oxygen to produce 
electricity to drive a motor. The 
power is enough to provide 
acceptable performance and is 
virtually nonpoDutmg. The end 
product is water vapour. 

- Vehicles using find cells have 
advantages apart from environ- 
mental friendliness - . They are 
quieter and 50 times more effi- 


cient than cars powered by con- 
ventional internal combustion 
' engines. With a range of about 
400 miles, they are free of the 
weight and range restrictions 
that have impeded battery- 
powered cars. The electric 
vehicle built at immense expense 
by -General Motors has so far 
found fewer than 250 customers 
since becoming available in 
parts of the US last y ear. 

Fuel-cell based cars now also 
have the advantage of being 
backed by Mercedes-Benz, which, 
for some observers, Is reason 
enough to flrink they could suc- 
ceed. The company, whose found- 
ers invented the internal com- 
bustion engine has been among 
- the leafing innovators. 

Thegroup is potting its money 
where its month Is. This year, it 
spent (3198m (DS$142m) buying 
25 per cent of Ballard Power 
Systems; a Canadian company 
widely believed to be the world 
leader in fad cells. Last month 
the tiro set up joint ventures to 
develop and market vehicles 



Gas guzzler the Necar 3 that Mercedes-Benz will unveil nexth month 


using fuel cells in which they are 
investing a farther C$250m. 

Ballard has reduced the size 
and cost per unit of power for 
fuel cells by at least 80 per cent 
since 1990. Such progress has 
prompted Mr Hubbert to predict 
Mercedes-Benz will produce a 


c omm erc i ally viable vehicle by 
2005. “We are determined to be 
the very first to offer a fuel cell- 
powered production vehicle on 
the market,” he says. 

Toyota has been more cicum- 
spect in saying when it hopes to 
mass-produce its version. Its ret- 


icence stems from the barriers 
that remain. 

Fuel ceils are still too bulky 
for many cars- When Mercedes- 
Benz tried hydrogen power last 
time round, in 1996, it had to do 
so in a large multi-purpose 
vehicle. Ballard has reduced the 
size appreciably since. Even so, 
Mercedes’ new hydrogen- 
powered cell still has to be put in 
a car with an unusually large 
amount of space under the floor. 

Cost is another deterrent Fuel 
cells are about 10 times more 
expensive to make than equiva- 
lent internal combustion 
engines. And no one has tried to 
build them in commercial quan- 
tities. 

Carmakers will also have to 
decide what base fuel should 
power their new-fangled 
vehicles. Early prototypes used 
liquid hydrogen. But this was 
difficult to handle and had to be 
stored in bulky pressurised 
tanks. Hydrogen gas also has an 
invidious reputation. Many, 
remembering blazing hydrogen- 


filled airships early this century, 
feared the cars might blow up. 

Mercedes-Benz and Toyota 
hope to overcome these draw- 
backs by using liquid methanol 
as their fueL Methanol is envi- 
ronmentally friendly - tt can be 
produced from household rub- 
bish - and is easy to handle. 

The real breakthrough tn the 
Necar 3 is that the methanol is 
converted into hydrogen on 
board. The German company 
says the Necar 3 is the first 
vehicle in which the conversion 
process is so direct. Previous 
vehicles had to carry bulky pres- 
surised tanks to store the hydro- 
gen on board. 

That would leave one more 
drawback for methanol to over- 
come. Future cars would need a 
new distribution network to 
refuel. The oil industry has been 
reluctant to encourage anything 
that might threaten the domi- 
nance of petroleum. 

Mercedes-Benz argues that 
existing filling stations could 
sell methanol alongside conven- 
tional pumps. "It would be no 
problem technically speaking to 
equip existing filling stations 
with methanol fhel pumps,” it 
says. But that, of course, 
depends on the demand for 
hydrogen-powered cars. 
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COMMODITIES AND AGRICULTURE 


LME moves 
to ease zinc 
squeeze 


MARKETS 


By Kenneth Gooding 
and Maggie Urry 

The London Metal Exchange 
yesterday tools, steps to 
gather more information 
about the squeeze in its zinc 
market, which, immediately 
eased some of the tightness. 

David King, chief execu- 
tive, said an LME sub- 
committee. appointed by the 
board and made up of mem- 
bers unconnected with the 
zinc business, bad asked cer- 
tain members to give details 
of all their own and their 
clients zinc futures and 
options positions, both on 
and off the exchange. They 
were also asked to give 
de tails of their holdings of 
warrants giving ownership 
of zinc stocks in LME ware- 
houses. i 

**We receive a great deal of ( 
data daily. However, this ; 
will give us details of every j 
relevant aspect of members' j 
and clients’ activities in the 1 
zinc market It will give us a 
much clearer view of the t 
market” he said. £ 

There has been specula- £ 
tion that the LME would z 
change the limit imposed at I 
the begining of September g 
on the cost of a forward zinc I 
short position for one day. t 
At the close yesterday, the l 
premium for zinc for mime- t 
diate delivery, compared t 
with three-month metal, a 
which had reached $280 a c 
tonne this week, eased to 
S186-S206 a tonne. Zinc for i 
delivery in three months C 
was down $13 a tonne at s 
$1,422. li 

Gold’s price has moved up 6 
this week in options-related l 
activity. In London it closed ii 

WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 


LME 3-nkxitti metal ($ per tonne) 
i .700 ■ — rr~ — 
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Jan ■ twr. 
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Tonnes. Change 
Aluminium 731,475 '+£650 

AfcmMumaloy 50680 -340 

Copper 322.450 • . . +3J325-. 

Lead . .... 121.500 -200 

Nfctast etwa - -ae 

2nc . 434,150 +375 

Tin ..'If, 125 . ..-80 

V*TXresta/B afcee 

at $327.15 an ounce, up 20 
cents from Thursday's close 
and the highest level since 
August L3. Traders said the 
peak of the options activity 
had passed. 

Sugar prices firmed yester- 
day. suggesting the slide 
seen in recent weeks had 
ended. On the London Inter- 
national Financial Futures 
Exchange. March sugar 
gained $2.40 a tonne to $307. 
Dealers reported some trade 
buying and short covering. 
However, analysts warned 
that the European sugar 
beet harvest was likely to be 
a record this year, leading to 
over-supply of sugar. 

Coffee prices were mixed. 
An International Coffee 
Organisation report, which 
said 1997-98 production was 
likely to foil from the 100.7m 
60kg-bags achieved in the 
1996-97 crop year, made no 
impact 
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LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 
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-4 1107 1167 ■' 2 1D1 

-4 1146 TT33 I486 48,068 

-3 1188 VSS 1/4BS 50254 

-2 1178 1173 8022408 

-2 1200 1100 206 . 5*32 

-2 1210 izm 232 OfiBf 


dose 1440-4 

Previous 1440-4 

High/low 

AM Official 1420-2 

Kerb dose 

Open tat n/a 

Tata tSstty tuncwer n/a 

■ LEAP |S per tome) 

Close 652-3 

Previous 647-41 

H&i/loiti 

AM Official 6S5-S 

Kerb dose 

Opwi hit n/a 

Tata (My tunorer rVe 

■ NICKEL (S pflrtomd 


1470-71 

1465-70 

1478/1450 

14S2-53 

1473-60 


BB3-4 

648-50 

657/B47 

6S6S-57S 

693-4 


Ooee 

ftsvlous 

AM Official 
Kerb close 
Open ht 
Total dafly Usnowr 
■ TIN (8 per towns) 

Clase 
Previous 
HgNlw 
AM Official 
Kerb does 
Open kit 


66*5- SS 8740-50 

638S-75 6460-70 

6820/6600 
6810-16 6720-25 

6820-30 
n/a 
rVa 


Oase 5600-10 5645-55 

Previous 6830-40 6675-80 

WVkM 5605/5660 

AM Official 5630-35 5670-75 

Kerb doss 565055 

Open kit rVa 

Total (My turnover n/a 

■ ZOIC. apscM Mflli grade (8 per tonne) 

Cacao 1618-23 1418-9 

Previous 188085 143030 

VflghflcMt 1630/1623 1442/1412 

AM Official 1027-28 142021 

Kerb dose 1421-2 

Open kit n/a 

Total (My turnover n/a 

■ COPPER, grade A (5 par tonne) 

Close 2057.5-9.6 2085-7 

Previous 2086-67 2082-03 

Wgh/tow 20535 2181/2100 

AM OfflcfaJ 2052.5-535 2082-83 

Kerb dose 2088-100 

Open trrt n/a 

Tata (My ttmovw n/a 


■ PLATINUM NYMEX (50 Tmy ml; SAroy eg.) 

Oct 4277 -3.7 4318 455.1 2784 6489 

Jao 4ZL2 -22 4224 4174 1816 6598 

4pr 4112 -0.7 4120 4000 10 667 

Jd 4077 -4J7 - - _ 3 

Total 4280 13757 

■ PALLADIUM NYMEX pQO Tray azz Srtroy ogj 

Dee 19300 +CL20 19B.0C1 13200 109 3,197 

Mar IBS .00 +020 18650 18800 54 3Z7 

Jm 1885 0 +020 - 18250 - 108 

Tata 115 2881 

M gLVH4COMBt(540DTieycg;CertsVoyag) 

Sn 4724 +38 479.0 4720 15 81 

Dee 4822 +3.7 4849 4752 15510 53279 

JM 4817 +37 - - - 22 

Mar 4885 +28 4900 4815 S14 T32B5 

Hey 4821 +35 4825 4820 5 3287 

JH 4355 +3S 4964 4820 4 2385 

Tata 16,188 75M3 


ENERGY 

■ CRUDE OIL NYMEX (1,000 barrels. S/bwreQ 


Close 20574-94 2085-7 

Previous 2066-67 20B2-B3 

HlgMow 20534 2181/2100 

AM Official 20525-534 2082-83 

Kerb dose 2098-100 

Open trrt n/a 

Tata (My tum ou r n/a 

■ LME AM Offictal OS rate; 14035 

LME Claring CZ> ratec 14050 

Spot 161Z5 3 rife: 1.065 6 OtS 1J0QB 9 «*K 14B53 

■ HIGH GRADE COPPER (DOMEX) 

Salt Daft Open 

price cheage Ugh Lew Vd tat 

Sap 83.70 +010 0440 9340 757 1,067 

Oct 9340 +0.15 94.10 813S 586 1262 

So* 9470 +035 3540 3540 S3 1447 

Dee 3570 +045 8550 9440 9/63 28,483 

JH 3540 +040 9570 9440 29 1,047 

M> 95.45 +020 9540 9540 11 1,075 

Tota 11,749 53,186 

PRECIOUS METALS 

■ LONDON BULLION MARKET 

Prices ai43pliad by N M Rotfwchfid) 

GoMfTroy oz) $ price E ergiv SFr aqdv 



Uteri 

Price 

2055 

+0.16 

«d> 

2057 


Opm 

IftJ u 

Haw 

2050 6BJB07 1fB9k 

Dac 

2063 

+0.17 

2094 

2055 26955 61448 

Jn 

2062 

+0.16 

2092 

2056 

7,745 37503 

fob 

2055 

+0.11 

2057 

2058 

3962 18951 

ter 

2050 

+048 

2050 

2055 

1530 11417 

Apr 

2050 

+043 

2050 

2052 

1403 8,1 U 

Tata 

■ Cf 

IUDEOI 

LIPER 

S/bwra 

1139903825*8 

D 


Uteri 

Oaf 



- Opn 


din 

eheoga 

Mgb 

Low 

Vd b* 

Nee 

1925 

+0.11 

195* 

1046 13536 66.020 

Dec 

1954 

+0.09 

1040 

19.17 

65*6 38570 

Jn 

1655 

+0.08 

19/42 

19.18 

900 21756 

Feb 

1952 

+0.09 

1954 

10.17 

309 9474 

Hw 

1953 

+040 

1959 

iao9 

67 4544 

Apr 

19.17 

+049 

19.19 

1946 

105 2516 

Tdd 





ata ' nta 

■ HEATING OIL Mnt£X (42400 LB grib; cflJS grik) 


Uteri Day's 



Opn 


price 

(ted 

Mgh 

Lew 

«d id 

Od 

5740 

+049 

57.10 

5002 16436 23538 

Her 

58.10 

+073 

58.10 

5B45 13547 38581 

Dec 

5695 

+046 

5875 

5790 

5503 26786 

JBn 

■W9H 

+043 

9020 

5855 

3513 21574 

Fab 

a. 15 

+023 

mo 

5170 

15*0 12155 

■tar 

58.40 

+023 

5040 

5740 

155 0981 

Teld 





41438191409 

■ GASOB. FE (S/tonoe) 




SOS 

Oaf* 



Open 


Prin 

dnage 

M* 

Lew 

Vd U 

Od 

17X25 

+075 17175 17240 

7996 21,401 

Rar 

17125 

+140 17550 17175 

6963 16987 

Dec 

17790 

+150 17740 17555 

2142 16996 

Jn 

17850 

+150 17025 17075 

590 12914 

Fob 

17175 

+150 

- 

- 

- 7983 

■tar 

17740 

+155 17840 17640 

20 4416 

Tata 





11518 01900 


GoMfTroy az) 
Ooee 
Opening 
Mamfeig fix 
Aftemaan fix 
Day's High 
Day's Low 
Previous dOM 


$ price 
32740-32750 
32540-326.10 
325.45 
32085 
32770-32750 

32640-32740 


201429 470.926 
203.178 475476 


Loco Ldn Mean Gold Lending I 

1 month 3.24 6 montt 

2 months .326 12 man 


Steer Rx 

p/troy q 1 

US ds eqdv. 

— 

Spot 

296.15 

47390 


3 months 

299.70 

48046 

0d 

6 months 

30396 

46550 

1 year 

311.60 

49490 

Me* 

rw 

Gold Cohn 

S price 

£ eqdv. 

Jn 

Krugerrand 

320-322 

199-201 

M 

Maple Leaf 

- 

- 

Mar 

New Soverafen 

75-77 

47-48 

Tata 


■ NATURAL SAB PE {ijooo tee; pan par M 

Od 10.930 -0430 12930 10430 125 l£15 

No* 11230 -0.150 13400 11200 250 1.290 

TOta 1,115 11,300 

■ NATURAL GAS IffMBt (10,000 mrBfc; SftndHU) 

Uteri Day's Open 

grin stags ffidi l» H tt 

Od 3480+0462 3.410 1180 70777 32415 

No* 3490 +4X053 1450 3455 26.183 50403 
Dsc 4425+0499 3470 3400 9703 29422 

JH 3480 +0490 3410 3270 7.154 2&5?> 

Feb 2436+0.180 2460 2420 3106 18462 

Mw 2420 +0.140 2460 2430 1.450 12JE2 

TIM 1MJM263995 

■ UNLEADED GASOLME 

NUEt (42,000 US pat; cflB gate.) 

Latest Days Qpsn 

grin tangs Ogb lari Vd tat . 

0d 60.15 +040 8040-5840 14400-17796 

Nm 5845 +0.70 5840 57.00 12421 36709 

Dec 5820 +0.71 5820 5725 3408 13160 

Jn 58.10 +040 5825 5740 2,140 14/401 

Fab 58.10 - 58.10 5740 537 4,264 

Msf 9940 - 9940 5890 346 5732 

TeM 33515101773 


Dse 35725 -840 385.75 35740 7400 61.745 

Mr 371.00 -8.00 37840 37040 1.2DS 24.180 

Hay 37728 -740 38740 37740 329 5/B0 

Jd 37925 -540 36340 37940 681 1M90 

Dac 38340. -&90 39640 39340 37 2762 

Total 8/S 104288 

■ MAZE car 0400 tmdtccartsraaffibuahel) 

Dae 25740 -240 25925 25725 40^68195431 
Bar 26625 -1J5 267 J5 26640 8441 61.188 

Msf Z712S -1.75 Z7225 271.00 610 15418 

JOi 274.75 -140 27540 27440 2708 27.822 

Cap 289.00 -125 299.75 28940 187 1433 

On 26840 -0.75 309.00 26825 1432 17409 

Total sun 318470 

■ BARLEY Uff=Ef100tonnee;e par tonne} 

■or 8040 - - - - - 1478 

Me 8225 - 82-75 8275 5 791 

Har 84.10 - 340 

Hr 6SZ - - - 23 


0d 

2152 

-49 

2179 

2149 

7JB70 22938 

Dec 

gn?fi 

-3.1 

2055 

2029 

9/471 45771 

Jn 

2002 

-2.1 

2019 

2004 

2/474 13978 

IKv 

107,1 

-1.1 

1975 

1969 

1,820 12996 

Hey 

1962 

-09 

1909 

1959 

2596 12j699 

Jd 

1907 


199.0 

197.0 

350 6.130 

Total 





2*308 118,144 

■ POTATOES UFFEP0 tomea: £ per Kama) 

■0* 

854 

-34 

_ 

_ 

- 7 

Ita 

704 

+24 

- 

- 

- - 

Apr 

954 

+4.0 

B94 

929 

64 1411 

■ay 

1100 

+64 

- 

- 

- 22 

Jn 

1200 

+24 

- 

— 

- - 

Tdd 





64 UNO 

■ FREMHT (BJFFEX) UFTE (SlOfindax pokri) 

S*C 

1280 

-2 

_ 

_ 

- 361 

Od 

1375 

+6 

1380 

1365 

131 1467 

lev 

1465 

+10 

1465 

1480 

9 218 

Jm 

14GG 

+6 

1466 

1468 

6 434 

AN 

1470 

+6 

- 

- 

- 182 

Tata 

Ona 

Pier 



146 2542 


SB 1277 1277 

PULP AND PAPER 

■ PUUBLOMLX (96; 24 air (by tons) 


DSC 605.00 +240 60540 60240 0 157 

Ur 62140 - 62140 62140 5 . 173 

Tetri 62 - 319 


FUTURES DATA 
AlfiriunsdriSdtapfietfPyCMS 


Spices 

Buying Interest for white pepper improved 
this week, espedafiy for later ata prrwrri. . 
Mm Productan reports. This was proba- ' 
Wy influenced by . the extremely dry 
weather n In donesia! Prices held steady. 
Spot wfcta pepper traded at $7,000, and 
first-quarter 1996 defiwed at $7,200 per 
tonne. Stack pepper has shown a s k h O n 
development- Prices In al origins went up ; 
dasdeiriy to about $400-800 "par tonne. 
Everywhere stocks ae declining repftfly fd- 
lowtng the ctos p p o Mbi g crop hi Indonesia 
and BrazL Asia pepper was traded at 
$5,500 Spot 


1938 

-35 

-1898 

1660 6933 *15*0 

0d 

1700 

-31 

1723 

1684 2/441 25924 

Dec 

1720 

-31 

1741 

1720 103 11967 

Feb 

1730 

-31 

1757 

1745 : 3X 3984 

Apr 

1756 

-31 

_ 

- 1 49>0 

Job 

1771 

-32 

- 

- TOO. 0999 

Jd 


TWri ^ 

■ COCOA gCCO) (SDHtatonnea 

Sw> 25 ’ FrtM 

(My 132L00 

■ C OFFEE UFFE (5 tonnea; SAonrie) 


1590 

. +4 

1535 

1532 

13- 170 

1888 

+6 

1572 

154* 1916 17940 

1590 

+10 

1585 

1967 

877 .8520 

1596 

+14 

1592 

1572 

488 4/493 

1604 

♦17- 

1584 

1584 

30 731 

1612 

+20 

1601 

1601 

48 288 


Tetri 5 2729 

■ SOYABEANS CBT fiOOWn eric weWBMi lariafi 

lea 631.75 -275 63575 62940 32.751 9B415 
Jn «WIW -250 ff e 63340 3782 27,135 
Har 642.75 -2.75 64440 64090 13*1 117*8 
My 6S145 -225 65390 64600 19*4 6944 
Jd -200 89040 BM 00 781 16303 

Ana 65490 -225 85340 85440 200 175 

Tetri 46849 19608 ’ 

■ SOYABEAN ON. C8T(60400toai centsAb) 

0d 2162 -602 2173 2138 4.3*3 16290 

Dae - 2347 - 24.11 2177 12847 54,125 

JH 24.17 +602 2428 2345 2213 16455 

Her 2498 - 24.47 2490 419 6882 

Hay 2U1 -606 2493 2490 1939 5077 

Jd 24^2 -0.10 2495 2445 214 6091 

Tata 2t 338 106*27 

■ SOYABEAN MEAL CBT flOO tons; Starfi 


Total vm SUM 

■ CQTYM *C* CSCEp7300tb*; cantaAba} 

Dac 1090 -640 16790 18*45 5019 12797 

■d 154,00 - 15550 15340 792 5027 

Bay 14575 - 15000 14790 .211 1,07 

Jd 1*390 - 14890 144.10 188 1782 

Sap 13525 - 13625 13625 60 503 

On 13125 -666 - 13*40 . 20 320 

TOW 5W 253E 

m COFFffi (ICO) (US carta/pound) 

Spa h**M 

Corap. daSy - 12698 12791 

15 day aveage 13197 13112 

■ WHITE SUGAR llFEE gO totmeaiZfemn^ 

Dac 3039 +49 3019 2965 1908 6395 

IBr 3004 +4.7 306D 3050 2959 14427 

Hay 3144 +44 3139 3169 227 6119 

Aug 3152 +23 3161 3154 41 14S2 

0d 3114 +19 3159 3119 18 6511 

Dec 3149 +16 3176 3179 4 120 

TaW 3JB7 314H 

H SUQAB 'll' CSCE P12flOQ0M;centaObe) 

0d 1099 +028 1091 109510457 18433 

Har 1145 +612 11.46 11472B706 89JB 

tey 1192 +099 1192 1196 8998 25.489 

Jd 1148 +607 1198 1193 1489 15171 

Od 11.48 +098- 11/48 1192 I486 14978 

Har 1194 +603 11.45 11/44 744 2901 

Tolri . 489*7 187419 

■ COTTON NVCeC50,000fce; cental 

Od 7094 -146 7145 8650 224 181 

Dec 7124 -094 7398 7290 6193 47485 

Har 7490 -645 7670 74.13 398 H82D 

Hay 7599 -045 7520 7490 155 6498 

M 7593 -0/7 7595 7590 '448 6212 

0d - 75/5 -0.18 7545 7540 62 025 

Tata 7431 04401 

■ ORANGE JUICE NYCE (16000te cabata) 

Aar 7340 -655 7390 7175 6495 18438 

Jn 7610 -695 7645 7490 2908 10929 

ter 7890 -660 7040 7745 841 6786 

Ml . 81/0 -090 81.10 8090 30 1*05 

Jd • 8140 -050 8490 0450 10 608 

Sn 8490 -650 . - - - 274 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 

■ UVECATTUCME (MLflOBte cHaft* _ 

SHI Bafe 

Mn ehnga Mdi Law m « 

Od 68423+6475 66700 WJ00 7&* 2*951 
Bee 98475+6150 56400 *7900 7407 
M> 70925+6100 71.150 70750 2927 15409 
A ft 76775+6125 71925 73950 500 1tt«9 

Ju’ 70475+6100 70900 76375 280 6*78 

An 76100+0.100 76300 . 76100 39 2932 

w. i 17927 . 829** 

■ » woos CME (ogoooeas: caniaflbri 

0d 60250-6475 66750 *6825 Z24U 10983 
Dac 85400-6175 66000 65.150 1989 10403 
FWj 84975-0950 65900 64250 400 4.189 

Aar 96975-6800 61900 66900 148 1209 

Jan 88428-6425 68950 66300 108 19*8 

Jd 8*900-6350 eJOO 64900 T04 .753 

Tata SJKt 2M*7 

« PQBKBB9JESCME(409CCtoa;cBttlBffia> 

M 63950-6225 84975 02900 972 5,109 

Mn 83400-6300 81800 83900 40 473 

Hay 04.175 -6425 64.700 64950 23 U3 

Jd 86200-0275 65*00 «5D00 28 ST 

Am 63250+6275 64400 6*000 2 10 


LONDON TRADED OPTIONS 

Sbflw priee Stoma — Ceis*— —Peris — 

■ ftl uimnuii 

(902%) LME Oct Jan Qct Jen 


’ (992%) LME 

n/a——. 

nh 

n/a. 


(ante A) LME Oct Jm Oct 

rtfa ; 

n/a. 

n/a - 

I COfVLEUFFE Mov Jan Nov 

1500 87 160 22 

1550 58 132 42 

-\B0O__ SB. T08 71 

■ COCOAUFFE Dsc Mar Dec 

lore — 04 124 23 

1100 - 68 108 32 

1125 -2 54 85 43 

■ BRENT CRUDE 

1PE Nw Dac Nov 

1800 — . • - 

lAfin - - - 15 

1800 ... 46 - as 


160 

22 

70 

132 

42 

82 

108 

71 

118 

Mar 

Dec 

Mar 

124 

23 

42 

108 

32 

52 

85 

43 

63. 

Elec 

Nov 

Dac 

: 

1'5 


- 

00 

- 


LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ CRUDE Pfl- FOa (par bane!) +on- 

Dubd SI 660-8. 7Dw +620 

Brent Blend stated) S1828-995 +026 

Brant Biend Nov) $1940051 +030 

WXL S2Q.76-Q.7aw +041 

■ OIL PRODUCTS BWEprowgtdB9vBryCf(tainri 

Premium Qasofine ■ $203-205 -3 

QasOft $175-177 +1 

Heayy Rjei OB $82-94 

Naphtha $ 200-201 +2 

Jar teal $190-192 

Diesel $183-108 +25 

■ NATURAL CAS fftaanffinm) 

Bacton (Oct) . . 1690-1190 -005 

n«eubu)) Apna. 7bL London 388 K7S2 


VOLUME DATA 

Open Interest and ' Vdunw ctaa shown Ibr 
contracts traded on COMEX, NYMEX. COT, 
NYCE, CME, CSCE and PE Crude Oi are 
one day ki arrears. Vctume SOpen hriarad * 
total* ma far attracted i nent ha. ... 


INDICES . 

■ IH ateri (Base: 18^31 ^100) 

Sep 26 . Sep 25 mo nt h ago year ago 
. .18839 18864 . .1912.6 1900.7 

■ CpaRrtwaa 1967 -fWOI •' : / 

Sep 25 Sep' 24 " ’monrii' pgo year ago 
24299 . 24196>' -• r - 

■ GSCI Spot (Basa 1970 = 100) 

Sap 25 Srip.24 . .month. ego -yatr ago 
20393 19638 19193 ■ 20499 


Gold (per buy aztf 

$32725 

-' +090 

Steer (par troy azft. 

47SL00C 

+190 

Platinum (per troy <dl) 

$43000 

■400 

PeSadun (per troy az.) 

$133.00 

+1J00 

Cower 

• 10001c 


LAed (US prodJ 

4590c 


Tin (Kuala Lumpur) 

. 16.44c 


Tin (New YorK) . 

2859 

+4 JO 

Cattle (tee wafgttq - 

B8.70P 

-a er 

8h«P (Bva weight) 

10BJ17p 

-2.14* 

Pigs On wdghOT - 

BSuSIp 

+404* 

ton. day sugr (raw) 

S263JOO 

+1.10. 

ton. day sugar (wtej ' 

$30250 

+490 

Barley (Eng. food) 

Unq 


Maim (US No3 Yelow] 

£108.00 


Wheat (US Dark Nartf^ 

Unq 


Fft*ber(Oct)f 

S&50p 


Rubber (Navft) - 

5890p 


Rubber (KLRSSNol) 

28792 

+&S 

Coconut 03 (PH0§ 

sms*/ 

+15u0 

Pebn Oil (MeiayJ§ 

560.Cz 

+79 

Copra (PM)§ 

$426jQt 

+SJD 

Soyabeans (US) 

2210 


Cotton pmkxtaA' hdea . 

- 799dc 



e pw tone iilira u Sraidi— tap pnertpe cental* 
r rhofftol, ■ Utaptai eaMg y OepOcL z OdMOK w 
Np*. ficacton Rptad. S CP Hdtonten. $ Bldon nM 
(ten- * -Gtega on aerit. Uto ata on 3907 taata d pigs 


WORLD BOND PRICES 


■ ■ A ... i> l ll T iJ': : .rl 




GOVERNMENT BONDS 







HiTuiTnJFT./jiiiil-J 


•ll.’nVTliyj 


Iiii li 





IpSfwi 




01/39 

11-000 100.4080 

4.13 

+092 

+092 

+ai9 

+003 

0406 

7960 110.1410 

5.71 

+oxe 

-097 

-025 

-096 



6900 995420 A79 +6.11 -002 -0*1 
6000 1063277 680 +007 -60S -658 


/SB 9.000 1056800 434 +062 -008 -623 
A 07 6750 108.6000 601 +602 > -603 -026 


01/39 

11900 107JS800 

4.75 

+002 

-4LT0 

-0.18 

08/07 

8.000 1139240 

013 

-OOI 

-091 

-0/47 


TiFF 





> ^ 44ii r rrT-. ^l 























■Hi 




T. . ■ 





A,' 







I vB 




799 7.48 1/4 64326/9 649 &7B 7.17 793 V* 6J*0 26ffi &B7 892 792 7.61 30(4 RS7 5M 

796 8.19 30/4 6^1 2B19 694 691 7941 &20 SQM 694 209 692 670 7^ 628 30ft 1LS2X» 

IS ImlSS W “ &04 8J * 80ft a582OT ^ 6.70 ' 004 893 30/4 Ha® 

Msdon rateSH — — — -— Infitaon rate 10% 





UK GILTS PRICES 








'n'ii Tfidii'.iif 


. ' I A r ': n 


MS 











s 






no 

Sf ■* 

00L -A 





390 

535 

8.11 

841' 1 

BB 

638 .1 

&0B 

648 1 

443 

IS 1 

991 

547 1 

7SI 

642 

VB 

■548 1 

am 

64Z 1 

.7.13 

546.1 

755 

558 

854 

548 1 

74* 

847 .1 

193 

540 1 

.195 

ISIS 

IS 

548 1 

7J1 

548 TO 

845 

657 

7J9 

897 1 

734 

15813 

102 

5*1 

39* 

OBI T 

794 

580112 

&» 

539 1 

79* 

BOOT 

730 

.692 

UB 

598 7 

194 


B93 

- \ 

595 

85 

793 


59* 


177 

end: 

Ml 

.-38 

Mra. m 

* Steer 


+ia an 

+i% lira 

+ih-«o£ 

*1h 1128 
+1A| 12V* 
♦U oo& 
+* 1 * 113. 
+rg 122* 

+1J3 IB7ft 

+1fl. MB% 
108 

♦1ft 114B 

41§ 135ft 

+ift nm 
lWa 
+« wft 
+« 121%; 
♦fi U2H 
+S. HH 

+5 noi 


1.19 245 HOB 


>»*— niJU' .iJLi 


izsft n» 

137% T2B*a 

4 

H1»t 13H,- 


12H* mh 


0* n 
ISIS. Wft - 


W IS!, 




































9 
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. .Bj^Sl^on Kuper „ '. '' 

!'..» ". c'f'. • - -V V-' ■".■■*• '■■ 

Stertaf plunged- against the 
■IlMSfl®-' yesterday: after the 
Fi&ndal Timei repaftWC' 
tbsSkhe UK government was 
-:f(i)$i^ : *dopt ^nracfc' more 
.pqs^ore: approach to Euro- 
’peaD inwnetary. union. . 
-TSie'JT'qwrtfid'a minister 
^'sa$4og that the govern- 
-Bfcit wcniii prtdtice a stgte- 
'Xoiait- this autumn which 
v^roicfomline the conditions 
; j|nfc s&ent&'jrfa7Roao. : The . 
-government, eaitfcrthe , FTs 
- r Rport r .was “speculation", 
J»t--tt^ stq»ped short nf out- 

- Ttffllers believe that tf the 
pound joined the Euncnpedn' 
-exchange -rate mechanism, 1 
as a prelude to Emu entry, it 
would do so at a rate' 
b^ween DM2.60 and D M&65- 
. to! the D-Mark. Yesterday' 
steding dropped 4.1 pfennigs . 
. from DM2.875 to close in 
■ London DM2.834. At one 
point' jt‘ was 6 pfennigs fowzri 


on ■ the- daypefors traders 
reahsed.ttia&e FT had not 
said tha£ -p government 
wquld ddiwly jp£n Emu. 

Volumes fere i^very sub* 
stantii]’’ > ? pd’ Paul Chert- 
kdw. globLhead_of foreign 
exchangepearch at DBS in 
Lcmdon.' t \ 

The. Puhd initially 
.drugged^ dollar down 
sharply -pinst the D-Mark. 
Howev6Pth4 r OS currency 
: rallied after Otmar Iss- 
ing, thBundes bank's chief 
eoon(^st, Said that the dol- 


r : \ •Ywvpsr'g"-' $per£ ’• '■ ■ 


WORLD INTEREST RATES 


*par£ ... DM per £ 

300 — 


D-Mark 

PPrperDM 

■ : 'iw -— 


2h5 


' *}* a iiuii 3 E| tu « » U '' : -V»il tfihm. 1 , 11 , 1 «" CTilnim.M.iiMMm. 2 ^ tiliiUALLUiJ 

^ ^ ^p. r'Aog. : '..nsr amb «97 s«p ad®- «b7 

^stia^RBuigpr. ■ , ^ ^ . ; ; '.. V-- . : -s •*» ' 


E WwrYwk ' • ' ■ 

■*«* — '-Piw. dow- 

S100 * ■ 1^235 

SOW *• tJ176 

B03B 1A13S 

K75 1JQQ64 

\t faB against the 
Diiix meant that the hank 
Wiess cause for. concan. 
Tb .Bundesbank had been 
;atcemed when the dollar 
ik rising towards DM1 JO, 
i said. The dollar yesterday 
ft 03 pfe nn ig s against the 
mark to DM1.765. 


Mtawk' 

Hrfanri - 

ruaona . 

Francs " 
Qtrroitrf 

9gm*y-. 

w 

'Luxpmboiij 
NaAwtands 
N»*iy' \ 


Swioaund 

Ecu 

SDPt 


dosing Owngr' ^ <<off8f 
Irid-POM on J . W*— a 

r .. J ■ I 

pch) 195431 20^h»-52S 
{BR} 5S4833 -0l5 388 - 299 
OKI). 10JB76 -C 79 833 - 919 
(FM1 94746 -486 «83 - 799 
FFr) 95100 -A71 056- 143 
(DM) 25337 J414 324 - 349 
. pT' 445M4V ff^OS 955 -.339 
'(B ”1.103) flO« 0ir-044 
’ M- -276548 ^4023 354 -J32 
JLRf: sM&pXnS 368 - 299 
•(R) 3.18820^497 866 - 886 

(MCJ • 11AS«-Ifl»'81fi - 652 

-JE* 238.43 '3528 298- 602 

(Pr»}'-'23&1C_-3'49fl 964 - 244 
SKf) i2j 77-^)^832' 725 - 666 
(SFi).' 2^3 '-Oa2B3 375 - 402 
l m ' - ' 

. 14/ -0C187 451 - 472 

■;V‘ i.i®. ' 


Day's ,IM One month 
high tear Rate %PA 


■ If the UK were to join 
Emu. UK interest rates 
would have to drop towards 
the average European level 
Base rates are now at 7- per 
cent, while the German repo 
rate is 3 per cent. Yesterday, 
to reflect the lower rate out- 
look.. longer-end short ster- 
ling futures contracts 
leaped. The June 1999 con- 
tract jumped 28 basis points 
to price in rates of 6 JO per 
cent, while the June 2000 
contract soared 45 basis 
points and now prices in 
rates of about 6.25 per cent. 


Three months One year Bark of 
Bate WA Rate KPA Eng, tndex 


■ Avinash Persaud, global 
head of currencies research 
at J.P. Morgan in Europe, 
says that even if you believe 
the pound will join Emu that 
is no reason to continue sell- 
ing the currency. After all, 
he says, the UK may enter 
Emu relatively late and at a 
higher exchange rate than , 
the DM&60 that many in the ’ 
market expect. 

■ Re notes that J.P. Mor- 
gan’s Emu calculator now 
prices in a 70 per cent 
chance of the pound joining 
monetary union by 2002. up 


from less than 60 per cent 
last week. At these odds, 
entry at some date or other 
is already largely juiced in, 
he cautions. 

■ Mr Chertkow said that if 
the pound were to join the 
ERM, it would cease moving 
In tandem with the dollar. 
Instead, its moves would 
become more correlated with 
those of the D-Mark. That 
would mean a rise in pound/ 
dollar volatility, making 
options on this exchange 
rate more expensive. 
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■ The Irish punt fell 2.7 
pfennigs against the D-Mark 
to DM2.569 yesterday, 
dragged down largely by 
sterling. The punt has now 
lost 10 pfennigs in ZO days, 
as speculation has faded that 
its central rate within the 
European exchange rate 
mechanism would be reval- 
ued to nearer Its market 
rate. The punt had long 
traded at about 12 per cent 
above its central rate against 
the weakest currency-in the 
ERM, but now stands less 
than 6J per cent above. 
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Dae 

9558 

9558 

-0*1 

95.59 

9557 

627 

12252 

Mar 

. 9553 

9553 

-0*1 

95.55 

95.53 

206 

6686 

Jun 

95.46 

9546 

-0.01 

9548 

95.44 

146 

3997 

Sep 

95.43 

9542 

-0.01 

9544 

9541 

669 

4487 


; fixures afao traded an APT 


■ THREE MOUTH EURODOLLAR (MM) Sim pokrta at 10096 


EXCHAHCCROSS RAftES ' ^ ' 

.... Sep 26^ ■■.... BFr PfCr -FFT .. PM It L -• B . Mtr Pte 

Bd**n ■ : 100 1B.45- : 1B28r ,; 4 b 4S 1280 -*4726 s g4SrB8l9 ^9^-'^f2- -40B2 

Daranrek W* 542T^“ 10 .8216 1^2227 ^4^3- Sm^ZBSS ;«10j2 287/4 ,‘ 2212 
France fc ' 6120 *1T24 10 '2280 1.160 ^08 3262.11205 3032 2514 

QnWM 2024 .’3207 3.356 . ;i 0289 97S2 1.T25 ■ -■4244^^1012. 8428 

Mm* -rffl.". 53.02 91780 8222 2288 ~ 2507 ' 2^B0'1fl2B* 2612 2162 

4My ’ - <t r 0^00 0344 . 0102 ‘-JOhM fflO 0115 .0414 1043 ' 8248 

Nethattoids ( 1624 3284 2283 - 0289 0246 8674 1 ' 3294 9046 7520 

V/Atanv., reO* ,.. 5124. 9415.. .*200. 2473 0963.. 2413 - 2,782.. .10,. • 251.7 2007 

pSE3l. - : .flJj.- -2(126 : ’3.740, ^ 3297 iJBSZ .: 0282 «&T ' 1.106^ 3272.^ 100 8229 

J ^2446' '4212 3277 1.185' 04*f 1157' 1233' 4.792 1202 100 

Sweden il 46.02 6857. 7.806 2227 0206 2271 221R i ?940e 2362 1962 

Swltzertand i) 25.01 4.612 4266 1 ZiZ 047? • -.11*?. 1263 p4289 1232 1022 

- UK — -'■ - 58.48 -10.79 9210- 2234 -' I.i03 276 5- 3.106- -1146- 2684 239.1 

-'XSaewta W B' 2B2B 4248 4275 t12T4 .0495 1*43 1433 5.151 129.7 1072 

DSA II-.' 38.42- 6.718 5222 1.785 0267 . J?32 1.985 :7.138„ 1792 1462 

jam I - 30.08 5249 4292 1458 0207 1422 1.640 5294 1464 123.0 

Ecu '. I 4g44 7460 6276 1.960 0.763 1912 2205 7223 1992 1852 

ttefen KraJWl*h Frary,Norw«Ore< Krenar, and^eedrirKmxr per Ht9ett«n fmne. Yen. Ewvde. Ua and Pare pre 10a 

‘ Jj .•'-J -I * 1 

M ^eea|HmiWPI.(IMV9 PM 125,000 per QM . / -.■■■■ ■ JMWWE M YMI 

v - ' ipen Latest Chart<)e rtflh Low " Esti vcl Open Irt - •' Open 

Dec *714 02710 +0.0001 027S3 0.5698 20255 57294 : ‘- Dec a 8367 

Mar 2745 02732 -0.0008 05750 02732 19 2223^-, Mar _ - 


48.02 

8.B57 . 

7.808 2327 

0*06 

2271 

2.6t&?940e 

236* 

196* 

25.01 

4.612 

4*66 1212 

0472 


1*63 -4*9B 

123* 

1022 

-68.48- 

- 10.79 

9510- 2*34 

1.'i03 

3.188- -1148- 

2984 

239.1 

2629 

4*49 

4275 i- • 12T4 - 

.0496 

1348 

1433 5.151 

129.7 

107* 

38.42' 

6.718 

5*22 1.765 

0*87 

ITS? 

1.985 :7.136„ 

179* 

148* 

30.08 

5549 

4*82 

1458 

0567 

1422 

1.640 5*94 

1464 

123.0 

4044 

7460 

8576 

1.960 

0.763 

1912 

2205 -7*23 

1995 

185* 


1-710 

. 3*04 

2.746 

3324 

.2473 

0*27 

'2.062 

1489 

1802' 

1*41 

1*52 

2*39 

1.689 

2044 

1521 

0*53 

0.785 

0567 

68.61 

0510 

0*07 

2.017 

1456 

176* 

1*11 

0*38 

0*80 

0.058 

7.030 

0.052 

0.314 

0.696 

0504 

60*8 

0454 

0.873 

1*42 

1401 

169.7 

1282 

0*47 

0.771 

0557 

67.40 

0501 

0418 

0.930 

0*72 

81.31 

0.605 

0*21 

1*27 

1*18 

159.6 

1.187 

0428 

0*51 

0.687 

83.12 

0*18 

1- 


1*06 

1944 

1446 

0450 

1 

0.722 

8739 

0.650 

0-623 

1*85 

1 

121.1 

0*01 

0514 

1.144 

0.826 

100 

0.744 

0*92 

1538 

1.110 

1344 

1 . 


EH fS EUROPEAN CURRENCY UNIT RATES 

Sop 26 . Ecu cen. Rate Change 96 +/- from 96 spread Div. 

rates against Ecu tn -ony can, rae w weakest bid. 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

HI* 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open hri. 

Dec 

94.16 

94.17 

- 

94.18 

94.16 

88*22 

582*08 

Mre 

94.08 

94.11 

+0.02 

94.12 

94*8 

130.696 

408.478 

Jun 

93*9 

94.02 

+0.03 

94.03 

93*9 

89*91 

320*27 


Ireland 

' 0.768709 

0.768568 

+0*08993 

-4.02 • 

6*6 

27 

Mend 

5*5424 

5*7127 

-0*025 

029 

1.78 

-2 

Italy ' 

..’ 190648 

1919.35 

• -2.57 

0*8 

140 

-5 

Spain 

163.826 

165*03 

-0296 

121 

0.06 

-8 

Portugal 

197*98 

199.847 

-0.373 

124 

0*3 

-8 

Danmark 

7*4555 

747511 

-0.02037 

1.76 

asi 

-12 

Nethorinndi 

2. 16079 

221110 

-0*0583 . 

1*1 

0.17 

■ —14 

Germany 

V. 1*2573 

1.96327 

-0*0553 

• T.95 

0.13 

-IS 

Austria 

135465 

13*173 

-0.0396 

1*8 

0.10 

-14 

Balgfean 

39.7191 

405207 

-a 11 36 

2*2 

0*6 

-IS 

France 

645863 

65B303 

.-0.02141 

2.06 . 

0*0 

-17 


I OMM) Yen 12.5m per Yen 100 



Open 

Latest 

Change 

High 

Low 

EsL vol 

Open bit 

Dec 

0.8387 

0*370 

+0*003 

0*399 

0*333 

20,163 

73*03 

Me 

- 

0*484 

+0*006 

0*484 

.0*480 

17 • 

792 

Jun . . 


0.8591 

- 

- 

- . 

112 

165 


■ ■-StMRlWtC RITOHB6 (IMM)3fr 125.000 per S& 


Dec. " 02969 0*936 -OC 

Mar 0.7040 07C06. -0.0 

Jun'_ : - Q.7U7S -OX 




LOiBUlMONEYRATE 

Mpjw' ! - ' Over- '7 da 

■ ; rtght notit 

IntartoSterftig 7 ft - 6ft 7ft - 


06997 06928 10259 37*37 . . Dec-.' 

07040 07000 13:.' 1215, ~ Mar ' 
07067 07075 18 " 175 l " A«1 . 


Die • Three SU . One 
month tnonthe montha year 


MO WnUHESflMM? £62200 per £ 

1.6238 12024 -00204 1.6246 12956 15.563 28.739 

12950 12870 -0.0180 1.6010 1 2920 2 238 ' 

1.5920 -00190 - 1.5650 52 27 


i MOUTH STEHLUIO PUTURCS (UFFQ £900000 pclfris of 100% 


NON ERM MEMBERS . . 

Greece 295269 310248 ' -0.001 528 -3.04 

UK 0.793103 0296337 +0*11800 -1220 1627 

Ecu c*m ratal Mi by MBrepeanCa n i feri c ^ CwTtnceaweiri dB Bca ntfeBialaDreinimgttL 
Pd t e n tage drangaa we lor Etac a poarire change danotaa a wartc cmency Jweigance »now» *» rib 
Bttwaan iwo rcreadr. tfw pwoertege drimneoMwecnaie actual rewfere ardEm cental cates tor a 
curacy, and tee omfciuei pentOtad pacand dadarnn at the ornrort rrartcai rate be m te Ecu 
certiriMe. 17/MK Searing auapandad irem A^ueanent i .nl tWeri by the Ftewictf Treae. 


■ PWiAPHJHU <E C/» ORnOHS £31250 teente par pound) 

Strike. j CALLS PUTS ■ 

Price - Oct Now Dec .. . Oct Now 

1200 ” - 3.73 ' 4 06 020 122 

1210 228 3.08 ■ 345 022 ' 1.58 

1220 1( 1*7 2.51 ■ • 220 095 2.00 

Premwdw^vqc Cate <wa Puten/a. Prav. da/s open bit, Cate nta Pub nfe 


■ USTHEASmOf MX WJTMRCS (IMM) Sim per 10096 

Dec 9429 95*0 +002 95.00 04*9 232 4,900 

Mar 94*7 94.97 +0*1 94*7 94.97 172 2*27 

Al Open Ware* Hgs. are far pravioua day 


■ EtmOMARK OPTTOHS (UFFE) DMIm ptrirm of 100"4 

Stifce . • ; : CALLS 

Price r 1 Oct Now ' Dec Mar Oct Ni 

9600 042 042 043 027 0 0 


Oct 

Now 

CALLS - 
Dec 

Mar 

Oct 

Nov 

PUTS 

Dec 

Mar 

042 

042 

043 

027 

0 

0 

0.01 

0*9 

0.18 

020 

021 

0.12 

0*1 

0.03 

0.04 

0.19 

0*2 

0.04 

0*4 

ao3 

0.10 

0.12 

0.12 

a 35 ■ 

0 

0*1 

0*1 

0.01 

0*3 

0*4 

0*4 

058. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

058 

0.58 

056 

082 


9680 0*2 0.04 0*4 003 0.10 ai2 012 035 

9075- 0 0*1 0*1 0.01 023 024 034 028. 

9700 0 0 0 0 028 0.58 026 082 

ESL not tom, Cato 70(B Pure 20373. Pwrieua day's opm it. cals 212131 Pub 271007 
■ EURO SWISS FRANC OPTIO NS (UFFE) SFr im pomta of 100% 


Strike 


- CALLS - 



- PUIS - 


Price 

Dec 

Mar 

Jrei 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

9825 

0.14 

0.17 

016 

ais 

0*8 

a82 

9050 

aos 

0.08 

0.08 

0*1 

054 

0.79 

EsL vdL total. Cate 0 Ptte 0 Previous day's open bit, Cate 2950 Puts 2718 


■ EUROURA OPTIONS (UFFQ LlOOttn points of 100% 



Strike 


- CALLS - 



■ PUTS “ 


Price 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

Mar 

Jun 

9400 

0.16 

0.79 

1.18 

ai4 

ao6 

0.04 

9425 

aoe 

058 

0*8 

029 

aio 

0.07 

0450 

0.02 

040 

are 

0.50 

ai7 

0.11 


InterbaSterfng 7ft - 6ft 7ft - 7 ' 7ft - 7 7ft - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 7ft - 7ft 
-SS&F ■- . -7 ft - 7 ■ 7ft - 7ft "7ft -7ft 7fi -7fi 

.■■■--■•.• ’ - 7.- ,6ft 7ft -:*S. 7ft - 7ft 

laJtttfiortiy depe: 6ft - 6ft * 7 - 6 1-- 7ft - 7 7ft - ,7ft 7ft - 7ft. 7B - 7ft. 

: cttS, Market daps CH-*^ f' «k- : - ‘ ' 

tut rring bri nk base Iar)d8nfl.nto7j r £»it fiwn Aua.7J9?7^ j .. - 

• f Upt 1 1-3 S2 - ; 64-; ■ 9-12 

nxar h month months months months 


Open 

Settprice Change 

Wgh 

Lew 

Eat vd 

Open btt. 

92*4 

92.56 

- 

9255 

9256 

30023 

127679 

82*4 

8254 

-0*1 

9268 

8253 

39326 

106744 

-92.69 

92.62 

+0*1 . 

92.74 

92.61 

41142 

85552 

22*8 

92*0 

♦0.07 

92*8 

9277 

3210S 

65173 

93.00 

93.02 

+0.14 

93.09 

92*6 

32392 

60905 


BASE LENDING RATES 


Eat. vet tstal. Cate MGtn Pun 4947. Previous ctay-a open «.. Cate 156310 Puts BOIBO 
■ PWLADBJWA ME P-MARK/S OPWOWS DM62.500 (S per DM) 


Afan tradad on APT. Al Op«i basrest figs, are far prevkxis day. 


tfUFFS ESOO *00 potnta of 100H 


• Sttere 

Price 

Dec 

- CALLS - 
Mar 

Jun 

Dec 

— PUTS - 
Mar 

Jun 

9250 

0.12 

aig 

’0l32 

0*6 

0.15 

020 

- .9275 

0*3 

008 

• 0.18 

022 

028 

0*1 

9300 

0 

0*3 

an 

044 

049 

049 


Adam & Company 7.00 
AHed Irish Bank (GB) 7*0 
•HanryAnebecher 7*0 
Barti otBarcda 7*0 
Banco Btao Vizcaya 7*0 
Bank pl Cyprus 7.00 
Bank ol Ireland 7.00 
Batetctbidb 7.00 

BankteScodand 7.00 
BadaysBank 7*0 

BA Bk al Mid East 7*0 
•emaiShpfay&CDLtl 7*0 
CttwANA 7*0 

ClydBBdals Bank • ■ 7.00 
The Ca-operathtt B*nk7*0 
Courts 4 Co 7*0 

Cyprus Popular Bank 7*0 


% 

Duncan Larrrie 7.00 
CtaaarDorfc Umted 8*0 
Financials Gen Bank B.OO 
•Robert Fleming 6 Co7*0 
•Guinness Mahon . 7*0 
Habfc Gu*. AG Zurich 7*o‘ 
•HambrasBonk 7*0 
HerkaUe i Gen Inv BK7*0 
C. Hoars 6 Co 7*0 
Hongkong & Shanghai 7.00 
Sweatee Bar* (UK) Ud7*0 
Jutan Hodge Bar* 7*0 
•Leopold Joseph & Sons 7*0 
Lloyds Bank: 7.00 

MhSandBank - 7*0. 

NaWa s t mm at or 7*0 
•flea Brothers 7*0 
Royal » or Scotland 7*0 


Scottsh Wttnwa Baifc 7*0 
•Stngsr & Friedtandar 7.00 
•Srrttt 8 VOnan Sscs7*0 
Sun Banking CorpUd 7*0 
TSB 7*0 . 

Uteteo Banket KuvmLT.OO 
Un*y Trust Bank Pfc -7*0' 
WNssway Laidtev 7*0 . 
Yorkshire Bank 7.00 

• Membareof London 
bwoaan eraBatedng - 
Assodatlpn 
'In aAUi i fetiaiiu n 


Strike 

Price 

Oct 

- CALLS “ 
Nov 

Doo 

Oct 

- PUTS - 
Nov 

Dec 

0560 

0*9 

1*8 

1.65 

021 

050 

0*6 

0585 

0*5 

1.08 

1*6 

0*6 

068 

DJB5 

0570 

040 

083 

1.09 

059 

0*0 

1.09 


Prewc+a day's woLCslli n« Puts sb . Prew. dBjAs mm k«- Cells iUa Pus n/a 


■QTOCjwigigg 

Sep 26 £ S 

Cate R> 5271 33 - 52.77*328350 - 326570 
Huogay 312612 - 313JN8 194650 - 194*00 
ten 481660 - 481620 3000*0 - 3000110 
KoraB 04877 - 04884 0*038 - 0*041 

Ptesd 54744 - 54820 34100 - 34130 

teafa 941647 - 942277 5885*0 - 586820 
UAE. 58963- 5*997 3*728 - 06731 


FT CUBE to WORLD CURRENCIES 

The FT Gotta to World Currencies 
table can be found on the Markets 
page In Monday's eteOon. 
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FINANCIAL TIMES 


WEEKEND SPTEMBER 27/SEPTEMBER 2S \991 


UNIT TRUSTS 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Invesco Hong Kong & China 1 .465 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1,448 

M&6 American Recovery 1.429 1.000 

Abbey Latin American 1.396 

CF Shaw Utilities 1386 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
CM Mutual Thailand Acc 371 
Save & Prosper Gold & Exp 488 
Save & Prosper Japan Smafl Co 553 
FUefityASEAN 561 

Henderaon Japan Smaller CDs 578 


Fidelity ASEAN 


TOP RVE OVER 3 YEARS 
Prolific Technology < 

Hffl Samuel US Smaller Cos 2 



Baring Korea 



700 

(BOO 


500 1 


1996 


97 


PM North America Growth 

2,480 

1,000 

framBngton Health 

2,319 

900 

Ffefeflty American Spec SHs 

2J281 

800 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

700 

Old Mutual Thailand Acc 

305 

600 

Save & Prosper Korea 

403 

600 

Five Arrows Japan Smaller Cos 

429 

400 1 

Fidelity Japan Smaller C08 

481 

Baring Korea 

483 



* '?•} /\ jy y*.- ■ -± 



94 96 


B6 


97 


TOP BVE OVER 5 YEARS . 

Profiflc Technology ' 4.329 

Gartmore American foner Gtti 3,940 

PM ftortn America Growth . 3334 i^b o- 

Schrader US Smalter Cos Inc 3.765 ■ t 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 3365 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS T - 20c 
Save a Prosper Korea - 590 ijooo 

AS Govstt Japan Strategy 774 

Heoderaon Japan SmaUer Cos 863 
Ffdafty Japan Smalter Cos 882 

Baling Japan Sunrise . 884 


TOP FIVE OYER 1 YEARS 
Hffl Samuel US ^maileeos 7,047 
FftCUS SmaH C^npant- 




Gartmore American BrnSth 
Prolific Tedmotog? 


6,692 

5.539 bjjoo - 

5569 sjooo - 

5,144 


600 ' 


92 


97 


BOTTOM FIVE OV13)0 YEARS 


Waverfey Australasian Got 
Save & Prosper GoW& Ext 
Barclays Uni Japan Inc. 
MSG Gold & Genera 
M&G Japan S General Acc 



Tables show the result of investing £1,00 0 over different time periods. Trusts are ranked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. 


Sourct Reuters Hindsight (01625 51 1311) 


1 ■ Indices 

• yssr 

S 



v'*Vi: :■ 

1 

Average Unit Trust 

1078 

1347 

1965 

2209 

3J2 

25 

Average Investment Trust 

1132 

1318 

2239 

2365 

4.4 

52 

Bwik 

1035 

1113 

1199 

1619 

QjO 

43 

BuWng Society 

1032 

1111 

1205 

1823 

OX) 

4.7 

Stockraarkst FTSE Afl-Share 

1268 

1737 

2289 

2815 

24 

3.4 

Inflation 

1035 

1095 

1141 

1548 

03 

- 

■ UK Growth 

1 year© 

3 

5 

10 VOtdHty WK 

Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1237 

2061 

2477 

- 

3.4 

0.9 

Perpetual UK Exempt 

1227 

1836 

3096 

- 

23 

2.4 

Jupiter UK Growth 

1100 

1631 

2923 

- 

2JB 

1.9 

OM Hartley Growth 

1170 

1797 

2650 

- 

23 

0.7 

River & Mercantile i st Growth 

1240 

1772 

- 

- 

26 

1.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1134 

1532 

2100 

1990 

27 

1.8 

■ UK Growth & Income 





Fleming Select UK Income 

1306 

1797 

2570 

2371 

25 

3.7 

Perpetual Income 

1217 

1727 

2622 

2656 

22 

2.7 

Lazard UK Income S Growth 

1198 

1720 

2200 

2426 

25 

33 

HSBC Footsie Fund 

1313 

1712 

- 

- 

26 

2.5 

Lena! 8, General UK StockmM Ac 1311 

1710 

- 

- 

27 

0.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1170 

1528 

2025 

2214 

25 

25 

■ UK Smaller Companies 





Gartmore UK SmaHer Companies 1110 

1909 

3004 

1763 

33 

0.4 

Laurence Keen Smaller Cos 

1076 

1806 

- 

- 

3.0 

12 

INVESCO UK Smaller Companies1017 

1749 

2951 

1572 

3.9 

1.6 

AES Smeller Companies 

1030 

1748 

2429 

- 

33 

12 

Britannia Smaller Co's Acc 

1075 

1674 

2927 

1844 

21 

0-3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

995 

1325 

2169 

1505 

3.0 

1.6 

■ UK Equity Income 






Jupiter Income 

1186 

1894 

- 

373 7 

2 A 

3.9 

Lazard UK Income 

1196 

1765 

2403 

2913 

24 

4.1 

Britannia High Yield Inc 

1150 

1699 

2409 

2785 

24 

3.8 

BWD UK Equity Income 

1221 

1649 

2464 

2506 

23 

3.6 

Mercury Income 

1205 

1648 

2253 

2413 

27 

3.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1164 

1479 

2081 

2226 

24 

4.3 


■ UK Eq & Bd 

BWO Balanced Portfoto 
Perpetual High Income 
Credit Suisse High Income 
Canllte Income Dts 
NPt UK Extra Income Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ UK Fixed Interest 

M&G Corporate Bond 
Thornton Preference Inc 
Aberdeen Fixed Interest 
Henderson Preference & Bond 
CU PPT Monthly Income Plus 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ UK Gift 

M&G Gilt 5 Fixed Interest 
Gartmore PS Fixed Interest 
Murray Acumen Reserve 
Mercury Long-Dated Bond 
Schroder Gilt & Fixed irrt Acc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


GT international Income Inc 
Martin Currie IntT Income 
Mayflower Global Income 
Premier Dolphin Global 100 
M&G International Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ UK Equity & Bond Income 

Prolific Extra Income 1129 1544 2101 2109 2.1 4.1 

Edinburgh High Distrfoution 1169 1514 2037 1707 2-5 3.9 

Save & Prosper Extra Income 1171 1504 - - 5.3 

CIS UK Income 1183 1497 1875 - 32 3.9 

Midland Monthly Income 1212 1490 - 2-0 4.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1131 1377 1913 1902 2J0 5.3 


Baring Global Bond 
Newton International Bond 
Old Mutual Worldwide Bond 
City Financial Beckman Int’l 
Barclays Uni European Band 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ International Equity & Bond 

Flaming General Opportunity 
Bailie Gifford Managed 
Bank of Ireland Ex Mgd Grow 
Capel-Cure Hallmark Growth 
Marks & Spencer Irtv Portf Ac 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


year(£J 

3 

5 

10 

VbtaAtyYMK 

■ International » ® 

1201 

1706 

2475 

- 

2J9 

IS 

Prolific Technology 

1161 

1212 

1649 

2538 

- 

1-9 

3.1 

Framlington Health 

1080 

1134 

1573 

2289 

- 

23 

42 

Save & Prosper Financial Secs 

1243 

1180 

1550 

2075 

2086 

2 JO 

32 

Henderson Global Technology 

1119 

1099 

1511 

2175 

- 

22 

3.6 

Framlington Financial 

1277 

1143 

1487 

2098 

2123 

22 

3.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1112 

It 






■ Nth America 


1183 

1452 

. 

- 

12 

6.8 

Hffl Samuel US Smaller Co’s 

1133 

1144 

1450 

1747 

2408 

1.7 

8.1 

PM North America Growth 

1283 

1113 

1405 

2455 

2578 

1 A 

8J9 

Fidelity American Spec Sts 

1317 

1142 

1401 

1660 

2028 

13 

ao 

Ecflnburgh North American 

1237 

1178 

1390 

1749 

- 

12 

8.0 

Royal Lite United States 

1304 

1092 

1320 

1583 

2065 

1.7 

a7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1211 







■ Europe 


1165 

1394 

1491 

2100 

1JB 

6.3 

Jupiter European 

1168 

1139 

1357 

1510 

- 

1.7 

7.0 

Threadneedte Euro Sel Grth Acc 

1279 

1112 

1339 

1467 

- 

1A 

6.8 

Baring Europe Select 

1188 

1147 

1337 

- 

- 

22 

5.5 

Friends Prov European Gth 

1252 

1089 

1311 

1465 

- 

1A 

7.3 

Gartmore European Sel Opps 

1241 

1074 

1238 

1363 

2059 

IS 

5.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1194 

lity Income 




■ Japan 


1154 

1496 

2015 

2700 

2 S 

2.1 

GT Japan Growth 

91T 

1163 

1493 

2078 

- 

2 S 

3.5 

Martin Currie Japan 

825 

1163 

1438 

1990 

2202 

22 

3.3 

Schroder Tokyo Inc 

908 

1077 

1390 

1812 

1370 

2.7 

1.4 

Baffie Gifford Japan 

943 

1155 

1389 

2037 

2559 

2J3 

4.0 

Murray Japan Growth 

907 

1125 

1402 

1953 

2119 

2-5 

2.8 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

784 

id Interest 




■ Far East inc Japan 

1029 

1342 

1551 

- 

IS 

6.2 

AlB Govett Greater China 

1345 

1038 

1287 

1469 

- 

22 

4.8 

Thornton Oriented Income Inc 

1030 

1018 

1265 

1370 

- 

1.7 

4.7 

United Friendly Far Eastern 

917 

1010 

1261 

1278 

1876 

3.1 

52 

Friends Prov Pacific Basin 

913 

: 1040 

1252 

- 

- 

IjQ 

6.0 

Martin Currie Par East 

937 

966 

1149 

1288 

1792 

13 

5.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

874 


1178 

1503 

1858 

- 

1149 

1480 

1910 

2482 

1094 

1479 

2086 

- 

1207 

1463 

1841 

2132 

1155 

1440 

1881 

- 

1103 

1343 

1750 

2121 


2.2 3.1 
2 JS 2J5 
2.1 2-4 


2.2 2.0 

22 2 3 


■ Far East exc Japan 

HSBC Hong Kong Growth 1448 

INVESCO Hong Kong & China 1465 
Old Mutual Hong Kong 1207 

Friends Prov Australian 1114 

Gartmore Hong Kong 1230 

SECTOR AVERAGE 879 


3 

5 

10 VdafKy Yk»S 

2664 

4329 

5144 

64} 

- 

2319 

2754 

5539 

&8 

- 

1994 

3011 

3206 

3.1 

1.4 

1948 

3172 

4416 

&5 

- 

1873 

3124 

4284 

22 

Oil 

1335 

2028 

2231 

34 

1.0 

2652 

3572 

7047 

SjO 


2480 

3834 

4795 

4J5 

0.1 

2291 

3095 

4390 

52 

- 

2215 

3389 

3946 

3.7 

0.5 

2185 

3485 

4031 

32 

0.3 

1833 

2544 

3321 

4.1 

0.5 

2062 

3228 

4593 

3.1 

02 

2014 

3023 

2939 

aa 

- 

1994 

3197 

2844 

3J5 

0-8 

1926 

2862 

- 

2.9 

- 

1904 

3088 

3088 

22 

- 

1586 

2334 

2720 

3.1 

0.7 

956 

1549 

1396 

3.7 


940 

1655 

■ 

6.6 

- 

884 

1563 

1912 

5L2 

- 

873 

1328 

1278 

5.4 ' 

- 

870 

1329 

- 

42 

- 

700 

1172 

1056 

5L4 

02 

1335 

Z743 

3054 

44) 


1032 

1600 

1874 

32 

3.6 

952 

1569 

- 

4.1 

0.7 

948 

1744 

- 

4 A 

- 

945 

1778 

1858 

5.1 

QJ2 

852 

1628 

1717 

4.6 

0.8 

1951 

3695 

5102 

6 S 

0-1 

1581 

2869 

3116 

6 A 

02 

1447 

2626 

3724 

6.7 

OA 

1420 

2227 

3297 

4.1 

- 

1375 

2515 

4576 

6J0 

0.7 

903 

1842 

2598 

5j6 

0.7 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Best Peps 


- . USB 
Johnson Fry Slater Cfrowtf; K • t2S7 
Thnaadneeefle Bab Sel Grtfecc 1279 
Save & Prosper Financial Sg W3 

■ Friends Prov European Gth 1252 

AVERAGE UT PEP -112B 

■ Property warra 

Aberdeen Property Share 
Bacteys Uni Property 
Norwich Property 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


2082 3228 
2061 2477 
2014 3023 
1994 3011 
1926 2882 
1474 2102 

3 5 10 

1306 2517 
1148 1353 

1130 1554 
1195 1806 


- 3-1 

- 34 

- as 

- 31 

- 29 

- 25 


■ Commodity & Energ 

M&G Australasian & General Ace 1863 
M&G Commodity & General »5 
Save & Prosper Commodity 885 
FBI Samuel Natural Resources 832 
TS8 Natural Resources 758 

SECTOR AVBTAGE 760 

■ Investment Trust Units 

QuBter Investment Trusts Inc 1076 13 
Quflter Kflgh Inc Inv Tst Acc 1149 1 
M&G Fuid of Investment Trusts 1037 128 
Equitable Trust of Invest Tsts 1068 1286' 
Save & Prosper ITU 1068 1267 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1063 1237 


1188 4.7 2.0 

1537 4 JS 0.5 

1499 5JB 
1130 46 05 

1648 5J3 0.1 
1040 6.1 0.7 


■ Fund of Funds 

Sun ABtance Portfolio 1130 1493 

Britannia Managed Portf to Inc 1132 1471 
INVESCO Managed Acc 1088 1446 

Schroder Managed Bd Acc Inst 1111 1445 
Hdetfty Moneybuflder Plus 1110 1421 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1064 1266 1 


■ Global Emerging Mkts 

Mercury Emerging Markets 1162 1183 

Stewart. Ivory Emerging Market 1131 1060 
City of London Emerging Mkts 1039 1019 2741) 
Portfolio Emerging Markets 1039 1011 

Schroder Global Emerging Mkts 964 924 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1056 910 1877 



02 \ 
09 

1.4 


2.8 i 

l 

Yltf* 1 

i 

1.4 
5.6 
5-5 

4.4 


WINNERS AND LOSERS 


TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 

Scottish National Capital 3,429 1 

FramHngton Dual Capital 2,178 

Fulcrum Capital 2,000 

Rerrmg Income & Growth Capital 1,968 
First Russian Frontiers 1,928 

BOTTOM FIVE OVER 1 YEAR 
East German 301 

Aberdeen New Thai 438 

Invesco Japan Discovery 479 

Siam Selective Growth 492 

Henderson Japanese Small Cos 514 


Aberdeen New Thai 


1.200 


1.000 


800 


600 


400 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 

TR Technology B 
Scottish National Capital 
Candmer 

Foreign & Col Enterprise 
Baring Querying Europe 


4,085 
£743 

2,370 1200 

O -UQ 

£201 1 .«» 


Perpetual Japanese 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 3 YEARS 
East German 199 

Schroder Korea Fund 387 

Rdetity Japanese Values 397 

Slam SetectiVB &uwtfi 399 

Perpetual Japanese 400 



400 


TOP FIVE OVER 5 YEARS, 

IB Technology B 19,097 

Invesco Engfish& Mf 54179 

North Atlantic Smalter Co 5,726 : s.ooo 

Foreign 8 Col Enterprise 5,247 

TB European Growth 4,938' ^>000 


BOTTOM FIVE OVER 5 YEARS r ^ 

T ■ jj foot Carrmr 1 ft7 


East German 
BailBe Gifferd Shfei Nippon 
Exmoor Dual Capital 
Edinburgh Java 
Conta-Cycficaf tec 


TR European Growth 



TOP FIVE OVER 10 YEARS 
Candwer 
MCrtCapBal 

Foreign & Col Enterprise. ' 

. Rights & issues tec. . 

_l6w Debenture Corporation 


BOTTOM RMroVER 10 YEARS 
Trutf of Adpef^ Shares 
tevescoEnterprise : ■’ 

Jovo Capital / ’ 

97 . .Franfltegton lnQotite&Capttal 

- r . teivniarlcmVefitereCapIter 


Jove Capital 


ISfWfi 

3 

5 IWPnH VotatSty YWi 

■ Int Cap Gth 

1 fear K 

3 

S DWRtjH Vofcttty YfctM 

■ Japan 

IP**® 

3 

S own*) VbMty -vid* 

■ High Income 

lyaa-ffl 

1323 

1907 

2375 

2 

32 

22 

Jupiter Primadona 

1444 

1903 

4379 

-6 

42 

1.5 

GT Japan 

937 

814 

1485 

7 

6.1 

OS 

Gartmore Scotland (Units) 

1197 

1230 

1843 

3043 

3 

32 

2.5 

TR Technology (Units) 

1240 

1799 

2862 

2 

32 

1.1 

Bafflie Gifford Japan 

821 

783 

1230 

11 

6.8 

- 

City Merchants High Yield 

1177 

1317 

1754 

2235 

1 

3 A 

3.5 

PIT Capital Partners 

1162 

1652 

2898 

IB 

3.7 

0.8 

Schroder Japan Growth 

832 

738 

- 

8 

72 

- 

Shires Income 

1215 

1104 

1619 

2433 

13 

3 S 

2.7 

Henderson Electric and General 

1180 

1575 

2539 

11 

3.1 

1.7 

Edinburgh Japan 

799 

684 

1215 

13 

62 

- 

Glasgow Income 

1229 

1256 

1591 

2236 

16 

22 

3.8 

Kteinwort Overseas 

1287 

1561 

2454 

12 

3.7 

1.5 

Fleming Japanese 

723 

858 

1318 

14 

62 

- 

Dartmoor 

1313 

1174 

1527 

2412 

- 

32 

3.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1167 

1399 

2388 

- 

3J> 

1.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

693 

583 

1221 

- 

62 

0j5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1233 


International General 


Far East exc Japan, General 


Split - Capital 


1279 

1844 

- 

-11 

32 

- 

Personal Assets 

1285 

1979 

<}£OZ 

- 

2.1 

1.9 

Pacific Horizon 

881 

988 

2053 

-16 

32 

0.9 

Scottish National Cap 

3429 

1131 

1734 

- 

3 

32 

3.0 

Scottish Mortgage 

1285 

1602 

2373 

15 

22 

ao 

TR Pacific 

872 

851 

2186 

10 

72 

0.3 

Henderson American C&J Cap 

1448 

1115 

1716 

- 

7 

32 

2.0 

Scottish Investment 

1209 

1599 

2145 

15 

22 

2.4 

Scottish Aslan 

777 

769 

2048 

18 

72 

- 

Gartmore Scotland Cap 

1630 

1201 

1571 

- 

21 

42 

- 

Scottish Eastern 

1229 

1561 

2304 

16 

3.6 

2.1 

Abtnjst New Dawn 

736 

731 

1723 

21 

5 2 

1.3 

Derby Cap 

1307 

1167 

1545 

1715 

-€ 

32 

- 

Brunner 

1253 

1553 

2447 

12 

4 JO 

2.9 

Govett Asian Smaller Cos 

775 

682 

- 

21 

72 

OA 

Rights & Issues Gap 

1113 

1117 

1536 

2066 

- 

3.6 

2.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1197 

1519 

2250 

- 

ao 

2.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

807 

714 

1855 

- 

6.7 

0.6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1429 


North America 


Far East exc Japan, Single Country 


Split - Inc & Residua! Cap Shanes 


Tables show the result of investing £1,000 over different time periods. Trusts are tanked on 3-year performance. Warning: past performance is not a guide to future performance. For investment trust prices see main 


■ UK General 

Flaming Ciaverhouse 
Mercury Keystone 
Edinburgh UK Tracker 
Govstt Strategic 
Albany 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ UK Capital Growth 

Kteinwort 2nd Endowment Pc 
Schroder UK Growth 
Undervalued Assets 
Ivory & Si me ISIS 
Klein wort Endowment Policy 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Smaller Companies 

INVESCO English & Inti 
Henderson Strata 
Herald 

NatWest Smaller Companies 
Ivory & Sime UK Smaller Cos 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ UK Income Growth 

TR Oty of London 
Temple Bar 

Morgan Grenfell Equity Income 
Investors Capita} Units 
Value and Income 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


Candover 

Foreign & Gal Enterprise 
Thompson CHve 
Kteinwort Development Fund 
Dunedin Enterprise 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Int Income Growth 

Securities Trust of Scotland 
Murray International 
British Assets Ordinary 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


1061 

1984 

6079 

2 

4.7 

0.8 

North Atlantic Smaller Cos 

1456 

1957 

5726 

2 

42 

- 

New Zealand 

932 

1102 

2334 

16 

42 

2.0 

TR Technotogy B 

1628 

1063 

1804 

3609 

-1 

42 

0.4 

Flaming American 

1581 

1886 

2814 

8 

42 

0.7 

Edinburgh Java 

808 

617 

937 

16 

92 

- 

SR Pan-European 

167* 

954 

1583 

- 

17 

62 

0.6 

Edinburgh US Track 25p 

1407 

1750 

2702 

7 

4.7 

1.7 

Korea Liberalisation Fund 

638 

484 

1190 

7 

as 

0.6 

Henderson EuraTrust 

1186 

1105 

1570 

2553 

6 

42 

2.6 

American Opportunity 

1256 

1738 

2897 

4 

52 

- 

Aberdeen New Thai 

438 

465 

1156 

-4 

62 

2.7 

KJeinwort High Incoma 

146S 

1026 

1540 

2442 

15 

5.0 

2.4 

US Smaller Companies 

1230 

1684 

2365 

15 

5.1 

- 

Korea -Europe Fund 

678 

463 

1266 

14 

8.1 

0.4 

Johnson Fry 2nd Utffltles 

1727 

1017 

1286 

2289 

- 

42 

3.2 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1233 

1711 

3202 

- 

42 

1.3 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

701 

545 

1340 

- 

7.3 

1.1 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

13» 


Continental Europe 


Emerging Markets 


1396 

1754 

2339 

0 

32 

3.6 

TR European Growth 

1420 

2093 

4938 

1 

4JJ 

1.3 

Baring Emerging Europe 

1694 

2201 

- 

10 

11.1 

- 

1291 

1541 

2206 

11 

32 

4.9 

Fidelity European Values 

1221 

1813 

3072 

5 

3.7 

02 

Central European Growth Fund 

1160 

1219 

. 

15 

10.1 

- 

1176 

1499 

2343 

9 

3 A 

4.7 

Gartmore European 

12S5 

1762 

3045 

4 

42 

02 

Templeton Latin America 

1389 

1156 

- 

11 

Bj4 

0.4 

1228 

1491 

1892 

15 

32 

4.2 

Henderson EuraTrust (Units) 

1128 

1761 

2206 

13 

42 

12 

Scudder Latin America 

1362 

1147 

. ■ 

13 

8.1 

06 

1204 

1479 

2709 

1 

3.1 

3.8 

Martin Currie European 

1172 

1594 

2688 

13 

52 

0.6 

Templeton Emerging Markets 

1101 

1141 

2401 

6 

6J) 

09 

1192 

1438 

2098 

- 

3 A 

5.5 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1182 

1568 

2661 

' 

32 

Ifl 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1237 

1043 

2109 

- 

7.7 

0.5 

Cap 






■ Pan Europe 







■ Closed End Funds 






1311 

2370 

3437 

-4 

4A 

2.6 

Kteinwort Charter 

1334 

1989 

2805 

13 

42 

2.1 

Capital Gearing 

1139 

1632 

2402 

5 

2-3 

Ol 

1430 

2349 

5347 

8 

32 

2.0 

Mercury European Privatisation 

1321 

1780 

- 

14 

32 

2-2 

London & St Lawrence 

1117 

1226 

1922 

20 

20 

4.7 

1071 

2101 

3338 

23 

5.1 

1.4 

European Smaller Companies 

1116 

1329 

1840 

11 

3A 

0.6 

Scottish Value 

1063 

1178 

2221 

14 

32 

21 

1059 

1994 

2920 

20 

32 

3-6 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1257 

1699 

2322 

- 

32 

1.6 

New City & Commercial 

1237 

1136 

- 

19 

4 A 

4.9 

1296 

1924 

3142 

13 

3A 

4.4 








Exeter Preferred Capital 

1242 

1111 

1607 

30 

42 

0.5 

1119 

1533 

2712 

- 

42 

2.9 








SECTOR AVERAGE 

1153 

1257 

2038 

- 

32 

25 


■ Split - Income 

Rights & Issues Inc 
Derby Inc 
Jove Inc 

Scottish National Inc 
Henderson American C&J Inc 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


■ Split - Zero Dividend 

Johnson Fry 2nd Util Zero Dv P 1158 1662 
Johnson Fry Exvope Utils Zero 112* 1613 
Johnson Fry Utility Zr Dfv Prf 1143 1610 
Gartmore Brit tec & Gth Zara 1096 1595 
M &G R ecovery Zero Qjv Prf 1067 1573 
SECTOR AVERAGE 1084 1442 


1258 1550 2025 
1193 1544 2290 


1247 1500 2038 


13 

3.H 

42 

■ FE inc Japan 

Henderson Far East Income 

835 

998 

1891 

11 

52 

5.7 

■ Property 

TR Property 

1280 

1333 

2820 

15 

52 

32 

5 

3.6 

3.7 

Marlin Currie Pacific 

917 

942 

1764 

14 

52 

08 

Wigmore Property 

1106 

1134 

- 

20 

52 

1.9 

17 

345 

5 A 

Foreign & Col Pacific 

821 

932 

1911 

17 

52 

1.8 

Trust ot Property Shares 

1292 

1038 

1737 

19 

B2 

32 

- 

3A 

4.6 

Govett Oriental 

822 

774 

2041 

12 

42 

0.5 

French Property 

993 

1000 

1738 

18 

42 

32 




SECTOR AVERAGE 

831 

911 

1902 

- 

5 A 

21 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1160 

1126 

2114 

- 

52 

2.9 



118* 1905 2539 20 
1587 2679 


104C 1867 3044 
1211 1448 1603 
1324 1410 Pn po 
1164 1407 2071 
1137 1328 1850 
1103 1179 1568 


2177 

1711 


9 

8.7 

io 

9 

7.1 

lg 

20 

53 

t 

16 

62 

h 

19 

72 

| 

~ 

62 

1 

_ 

4.1 

1 

- 

3.6 

3a 

- 

29 

ia 


32 

to] 

- 

12 

8. 


32 

18. 

. 

ZA 


- 

21 


- 

26 


- 

24 


- 

26 


- 

12 



Peps: Some, but not all, unit and 
investment trusts can be put into a 
general personal equity plan which 
shields investors against both Income 
and capital gains tax. The Pep rules are 
that you can put £6.000 into a general 
Pep rand a further £3,000 Into a single 
company Pep). To qualify for the full 
£ 6,000 general Pep allowance, a 
minimum of 50 per cent of a plan's 
assets must be held in European Union 
shares or qualifying corporate bonds. A 
trust which has more overseas 
investment, but is still 50 per cent 
Invested in shares, is non-qualifying 
and limited to a Pep content of £1,500. 


Glossary 

Discount Investment trust shares 
traditionally sell for less than their 
underlying asset value. The gap 
between the two ts known as the 
discount. In the 1974 bear market, 
discounts were as wide as 45 per cent 
and although they have mainly 
narrowed to well under id per cent in 
recent years, they add an additional 
uncertainty to investment trust share 
price prospects. The sharp narrowing 
of the discount Is another reason why 
investment trusts look better than 
unit trusts on longer-term 
comparisons. 


UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 


Split capital trusts: Caveat emptor. If 
you do not already know what they 
are, you would probably be wiser to 
avoid them. They are companies with 
more than one class of share capital. 
The traditional variety is relatively 
simple: income shares get all the 
income; capital shares get any capital 
growth over the life of the trust. But 
nowadays splits are highly complex 
with several different types of security 
with differing rights, and aimed to 
satisfy different investment needs. 
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Authosed Investment Funds 
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equities drive indices to new peaks 


FTSE Ad-Share Index 


MARKET REPORT 


By Steve Thompson, 

UK-Stock Market Editor - 

UK shares shot to record levels 
yesterday, set alight by a report 
that the Government will ari g na ) 
its intention to' join European 
economic and monetary ~ iiyx|orv at 
the earliest opportunity. 

The report, in the Financial 
Times, triggered a steep slide in 
sterling, which fen over six pfen- 
nigs against the D-Mark at one 
'paint, saw gilts surge ahead to 
post gains of VA points and elec- 
trified ail equity market already 
do the. brink of new highs. 

The FTSE 100 index rocketed 


past 5,200, finishing a day of hec- 
tic trading 160.8 or 3.2 per cent 
h i gh er at 5.2263, easily a new 
dosing record Footsie’s gain was 
the largest ever in points terms 
but well down in the list of best 
performances in percentage 
terms: 

The FTSE 260, although left 
gasping in the wake of the sdn- 
filiati ng performance of the lead- 
ing index, finished the day os, ft or 
2 per cent up at a new intra-day 
and closing high of <L809.L The 
FTSE SmallCap brought up the 
rear to close 142 or 0.6 pm* cent 
higher at &32LI. still weD short 
of Its 2£742 closing peak. 

The FTSE All-Share index 
jumped 66.4 or 2L8 per cent to a 


record close of 2.445J8, after hit- 
ting an intra-day peak of 2,450.18. 

Dealers said the market was 
stunned at the report’s revela- 
tions. “There had been plenty of 
rumours, specifically in debt 
markets, that the government 
might have been wanning to the 
idea of joining EMU. but this 
came out of the blue,” said the 
head trader at one big European 
securities house. 

That view was backed by mar- 
ketmakers who were said to be 
nursing uncomfortably large 
losses on. their trading books as 
they tried to avoid taking on big 
positions so dose to the shift to 
order-driven trading next month. 

Activity in derivatives added to 


the market’s discomfort, with the 
steep rise in the future prompt- 
ing brokers to chase stock in the 
cash market which in turn led 
marketmakers to hoist prices 
even further as the stock short- 
age became increasingly evident. 

Wall Street, although very 
much in *hp background, played 
a part in the day’s events. The 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
recovered strongly and posted a 
60 -point gain not long after the 
opening, after relinquishing 150 
points during the previous three 
sessions. 

US markets responded posi- 
tively to the revised second quar- 
ter gross domestic product figure 
which showed an annng^gp^ &3 


per cent rise, below most esti- 
mates which had been around 3.8 
per cent 

Strategists said the Emu news 
would underpin a gilts market 
already rampant in the wake of 
excellent news on the public 
finances. 

Turnover erupted in response 
to the day's events, expanding 
rapidly to reach L07bn shares at 
6pm, the highest daily total for 
many weeks. Non-FTSE 100 
stocks accounted for a lowly 42 
per cent 

Predictably, it was the banks 
and insurances that were in the 
vanguard of the market’s 
advance, as were the big export- 
ing stocks. 
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Indices and ratios 


FTSE 100 Index 
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TRADING VOLUME IN MAJOR STOCKS ■ EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 
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The December FTSE 100 
future spent yesterday at a 
substantial premium to toe 
underlying market, as few 
traders were prepared to sell 
the derivative with the cash 
advancing so rapidly, writes 
Martin Brice. 

Traders expected 
December to open at about 
5,150, given the 
performance of Wail Street 
the night before, but 
December had a spring in its 
step right from the off, and 
opened at 5,190. 


Cash stood at 5,117 and 
fair value was estimated at 
69 points above cash. 

But December stayed in 
front, being 159 ahead of 
cash at one point, a 
premium to fair value of 90 
points. At the close 
December stood at 5,336, a 
premium of about 50 to fair 
value. 

Traders struggling to 
arbitrage the premium away 
found investors unwilling to 
sen the underlying stock in 
such a fast-moving market 
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Warning 

hits 

Reed 

By Peter John and 
Martin Brice 

Reed International shocked 
the market with a late state- 
ment that sent the shares 
tumbling more than 8 per 
cent on a day when the Foot- 
sie experienced its biggest 
ever daily points rise. 

The company revealed 
“Irregularities in circulation 
statements” in its Reed 
Travel Group hotel and air- 
line directories. Reed said a 
charge to current year prof- 
its would have to be made. 

It appeared that mislead- 
ing circulation figures had 
been given to advertisers 
who will have to be compen- 
sated. No indications of the 
size of the hit to profits were 
given but the company said 
advertising revenue from the 
directories over the previous 
six years was about £500m. 

There was speculation that 
circulation figures may have 
been boosted by as much as 
20 per cent suggesting a hit 
of up to £100m. 

However, the slide of 49/a 
to 536%p principally 
reflected the uncertainty, 
compounded by the riming 
of the announcement Friday 
afternoon statements are 
often viewed with suspicion. 

Financial stocks led the 
blue-chip index higher as 
investors and marketmakers 
scrambled for the liquidity 
found within the UK mar- 
ket's biggest stocks. 

Ten of Footsie’s top eleven 
performers came from either 
the insurance or banking 
sectors, which between them 
represent a quarter of the 
market 

The initial surge came as a 
direct response to the swift 
fall in government bond 
yields which, in turn, was 
prompted by strong specula- 
tion that an early UK entry 
into European economic and 


monetary union is being con- 
sidered by the government 

Entry into Emu would 
necessitate a further slide in 
bond yields, and rise in 
prices, towards the far lower 
German levels. And bank 
shares, in particular, tend to 
respond to sharp movements 
in the government debt mar- 
kets. Finally, the prospect of 
a lower interest rate sce- 
nario dilutes concerns that 
Hanks might be hit by future 
bad debts. 

The list of outperformed 
was headed by National 
Westminster, which received 
additional support from 
revived speculation that it 
may be attracting takeover 
talk. The shares were ahead 
more than li per cent at one 
stage and closed 85!£ up at 
944p. 

The tartan twins. Bank of 
Scotland and Royal Bank of 
Scotland, followed shortly 
behind in percentage terms. 
Bank of Scotland lumped 45 
to 518%p and Royal Bank 
dosed 61 higher at 7i9p. 

T & N surges 

T&N rose 60% to 242%p 
after it said it had received 
an approach from Federal 
Mogul of the US, with an 
indicated value for each 
share of 235p in cash. How- 
ever. market talk focused on 
Federal Mogul’s ability to 
mount a £L25bn bid given 
its market capitalisation of 
about $l.3bn (£800m) and its 
$250m of losses last year. 
There was also talk that 
275p-280p a share was more 
likely to win the company. 

The scramble for T&N 
stock pushed the shares to 
the top of the FTSE 250 ris- 
ers, hotly pursued by a long 
list of Britain's engineering 
companies powered by hopes 
of increased earnings stem- 
ming horn the weaker 
pound. 

Among the FTSE 100 engi- 
neers, Siebe rose 67 to 
£12.25% helped by positive 
comments from Panmure 
Gordon and Charterhouse 
TUney. 

Speculation emerged from 
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the US yesterday that a 
mooted merger between 
Telewest and NTL, the UK’s 
second and sixth largest 
cable companies, could be a 
month away. 

Analysts said TCL which 
has a majority stake in 
Telewest, had been holding 
informal briefings with insti- 
tutional shareholders who 
now believe a tie-up may be 
announced within the next 
30 days. 

An enlarged group would 
have a market capitalisation 
above £lbn and provide an 
opportunity for heavy refo- 
cusing within an industry 
that has been experiencing 
poor returns. There is specu- 
lation that NTL, which is 
quoted on Nasdaq, will 
assume management con- 
troL Neither Telewest, which 


RISES AND FALLS 


■ CHIEF PRICE CHANGES 
YESTERDAY 

London (Pence) 

Rises 

Bank of Scotland 518%+ 45 
Barclays 1664%+ 135% 

Breadon 100 + 16% 

British Airways BB8 + 20% 

British Land 647%+ 33 

Gen Accident 1080 + 89% 

Halifax 735%+ 16 

IMI 414 + 23% 

Interoute Telecom 68% + 15 
Legal & Genera) 493 + 32% 

Low & Bonar 291%+ 15 

NatWest Bank 944 + 85% 

Nofbam 286 + 34% 

PizzaExpress 812%+ 34% 

Seacon 39+6 

T&N 242%+ 60% 

Tl 664 + 57% 

United Utilities 750%+ 39% 

Fafls 

Country Casuals 91-10 

HawtaJ Whiting 91-23 

Indl Control Servs 65 - 78% 

Reed Inti 536%- 49% 

saw its share price lift 2% to 
84p, nor NTL would com- 
ment yesterday. 

First Leisure shed 6% to 
276p in very small volume 
after a report that a profits 
warning could be on the 
cards. However, sources 
close to the company said no 
bad news is expected. 

Northern Rock, the build- 
ing society which converts 
to a bank on October l. 
failed to participate in the 
market jamboree. 

LG Index, the financial 
bookmaker, quoted the indic- 
ative price for the shares at 
402p-4l2p, marginally lower 
than Thursday’s price and 
still at a 10 per cent discount 
to the sector. 

A gloomy statement from 
GUS at the annual meeting 
saw the shares swim against 
the tide as they featured in 
the tiny list of FTSE 100 fell- 
ers. The stock declined 24 
but recovered some of its 
losses to close off 7 at 680p. 

Also among the Footsie 
fellers was BAe, off .13% at 
£1621. after the Airbus crash 
in Indonesia and the UK’s 
government’s block on some 
Indonesian arms deals, while 
the Saudi nurses’ court case 
was also seen to be a factor. 
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On Friday 
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— — Over S days — — 
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British Funds 

69 

9 

2 

265 

125 

10 

Other Fixed Interest 

D 

0 

9 

3 

0 

42 

Mineral Extraction 

128 

21 

38 

390 

348 

197 

General Manufacturer* 

260 

57 

314 

916 

538 

1,704 

Consunar Goods 

07 

44 

111 

327 

292 

587 

Services 

182 

78 

312 

718 

511 

1,631 

UtaWes 

37 

0 

13 

111 

65 

74 

Financiata 

207 

38 

186 

623 

408 

1,013 

Investment Trusts 

373 

56 

192 

1.125 

384 

1,588 

Others 

02 

32 

231 

302 

299 

1.175 

Totals 

1,435 

333 

1.388 

4,780 

2.982 

8.019 
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FT 30 INDEX 

Sep 26 Sep 25 Sep 24 Sep 23 Sep 22 Yr bqo -High “Low 

FT SO 3374.2 32760 327B2 3254.0 32772 28224 33742 2668.6 

Ord. dhi. yield 3J34 3.45 345 348 300 401 402 304 

P/E repo no* 21.99 2101 2103 21.16 2043 1700 2100 1500 

P/E ratio rtf 21.69 21 SB. 21.04 20.87 20.15 17.04 2109 16.71 

FT 30 snee Mrt*Uorc high 33742 2&1S37; bw 494 Zfi/OWO. Saw Dote: 1/705. 

FT 30 hourly changos 

Open 900 1000 1100 1200 1300 1400 1500 1600 High Low 
32650 33140 33200 33504 33510 33670 3375.7 33670 33690 33780 32952 
' Sep 26 S^>25 Sep 24 Sap 23 Sep 22 Yr ago 

SEAD bargains 61.S65 38057 39,866 43031 46.692 34^66 

Equdy trover (Em)T - 28332 28932 2752.5 2S40.1 13920 

Equity bargainer - 40219 41.519 42.640 48,039 31091 

Shams tnxfed (m(tt - 9023 11270 7482 974.7 4804 

tEtortrg Mmsm and o reram unw bis heufing Creel uaneiier. 

C FISE tnunuioiiN Untfed 1997. AS rights ireerved. -For 1997, 


TRADE POINT INVESTMENT EXCHANGE 

Dally turnover for 28/0/1997 

Volume: 1,518,750 Value: £9.115.390 
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Highs & Lows shown on a 52 week basis 
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WORLD* STOCK MARKETS 


upas Top bourses fail to match London fireworks 


AMERICAS 


Wall Street enjoyed a 
buoyant morning, helped by 
the strong bond market and 
with large-capitalisation 
companies a n d the financial 
services sector leading the 
way higher, unites John 
Anthers in New York. 

By midsession, the Dow 
Jones' -Industrial Average 
had gained 60.91, taking it 
back above 7300 points to 
730832. ‘ 

New economic data, with a 
downward revision of 
second -quarter gross domes- 
tic product growth, helped 
both stocks and bonds by 
enhancing the sentiment 
that the economy was still 
growing slowly enough to 
avoid the inflationary pres- 
sures which might lead to an 
interest rate rise by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

However, volume was not 
great, and attention is now 
moving towards the new sea- 
son for corporate earnings 
results. The third quarter of 
the year ends next week, 
when companies on course 
to disappoint.. analysts' pro- 
jections will probably pub- 
lish warnings. 

The performance of small 
stocks was more muted, 
mainly because of weakness 
in the technology sector 
where than was widespread 
profit-taking, with Microsoft 
down $1 at $131%. As a result 
the Nasdaq composite index, 
which is heavily weighted 


towards technology stocks, 
was down slightly by mid- 
day, Off 084 at 1678.05. 

Interest rate sensitive 
bank stocks in particular 
fared well, with the Philadel- 
phia Stock Exchange bank 
index gaining 1.71 per cent 
to 72007. 

All the leading banks 
posted significant gains, 
although the centres of 
recent, takeover speculation 
did best, as the market con- 
tinued to digest Wednesday's 
news of Salomon's acquisi- 
tion by Travelers. 

. State Street, one of the 
most profitable US banks, 
was up $3% to $59%, a gain 
of 629 per cent; while Ham- 
brecht & Quist, an indepen- 
dent San Francisco-based 
Investment bank now 
viewed as one of the most 
attractive targets in the sec- 
tor, gained 32 per cent up 
$1 at $32*. 

Federal-Mogul was one of 
the sharpest movers, gaining 
$3%. or 11 per cent to $37%. 
following the announcement 
that it was making a hostile 
bid for T&N. the UK engi- 
neering group. 

TORONTO traded quietly 
through a morning session 
of light volume. Dealers said 
three days of steady down- 
side had taken its toll on 
sentiment. "Wall Street 
might off to a strong start 
but we are going nowhere." 
said one broker. At noon, the 
300 composite index was off 
5.72 at 6,970. 


Mexico City moves ahead 


Most leading Latin 
American markets moved 
steadily higher, riding up on 
Wall Street's firm start 

MEXICO CITY added to 
the previous sessions modest 
gain, poshing higher on 
what dealers described as 
light buying pressure. “It 
looks as if the foreign funds 
are be ginning to be tempted 
off the sidelines.” said one 
broker. 

At. midsession the IPC 
index was up 32.79 at 
5361-52. Market heavyweight 


Telmex gained 14 centavos 
to 19.74 pesos. 

SAO PAULO also gained 
ground although, as with the 
Mexican market, turnover 
was said to be fairly limited. 
At midsession the Bovespa 
index had put on 94.00 or 
nearly 1 per cent at 11,4769. 

CARACAS moved lower as 
the profit-taking of the previ- 
ous two sessions showed 
every indication of staying 
in the ascendancy. The IBC 
index was down 20.04 ;.to 
10,543.41 at midsession. j « 


Leading European bourses 
traded quietly, content to sit 
back and watch the London 
fireworks and opting to stay 
relatively subdued even after 
the strong start on Wall 
Street. 

PARIS investors bought 
into Worms as. trading 
restarted, sending the shares 
sharply ahead in heavy vol- 
ume of 770.000 where they 
comfortably topped the 
FFr410 value of the bid from 
Artemis. 

Shares in the finanHai and 
Industrial group jumped to 
FFr431 before settling at 
FFr427.90, up FFr32 or 8.1 
per cent "The market reck- 
ons this saga has some way 
to run. Artemis will have to 
dip deeper into its pockets if 
it . is to succeed with 
Worms," said one broker. 

In contrast, the market as 
a whole had a dull day. mov- 
ing steadily lower for most 
of the session. The CAC 40 
index ended off 19.75 at 
2385.63 in limited volume of 
11.4m shares. 

Peugeot continued to suf- 
fer from recent dull results, 
losing FFr23 to FFr777. San- 
ofi, hit by negative drugs 
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news earlier In the week, 
lost a further FFr7 to FFr642.- 
Canal Plus, trailing by 5 per 
cent at one stage, closed at 
FFrl.025, down FFr33 or 3.1 
per cent 

Thomson CSF remained at 
the centre of talk about 
restructuring of the French 
defence industry, adding 
FFr130 to FFr1893 for a five- 
day gain almost 10 per cent. 
Promodes rallied FFr60 to 
FFr2320. 

. Hotels leader Accor rose 
FFr23 to FFH.Q90 as brokers 
took a bullish view of the 
shares ahead of interim 
results, due October 7. 


FRANKFURT overcame 
midsession weakness in late 
electronic trade and the Ibis- 
indicated Dax index dosed 
30.16-faigher at 4,135.09. 

Deutsche Bank, up DM5.50 
at DM12230 on a retelling of 
rumours that it was plan- 
ning to buy an investment 
bank and sell off its indus- 
trial holdings. 

---Similar nan ours helped- - 
Dresdner Bank DM1.80 
higher at DM8L02. Commerz- 
bank finished 24 pfg higher 
at DM63.40. 

Lufthansa bucked the 
trend to finish down 95 pfg 
at DM33.40 ahead of Mon- 
day's start of the subscrip- 
- tion-period-for the sale oftbe 
373 per cent stake currently 
held by the public sector. 

The carmakers were mixed 
with BMW up DM56.50 at 
DM1,480 while Daimler-Benz 
eased 45 pfg to DM143.60 and 
VW lost DM9 at DM1318- 

ZURICH saw activity in 
UBS on old stories that it 
might enter a co-operation 
pact with Germany's Dresd- 
ner Bank or other, .banks. 
UBS jumped SFriji ”to' 
SFrl.690. 

CS Group, meanwhile, 
pieked-up- SFr&25 -at SFri97 
on speculation that it might 
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bid again lor UBS after an 
attempt in early 1996 failed. 
SBC was SFrl.50 higher at 
SFr391. 

The broad market picked 
up after a dull start and the 
SMI index finished 49.5 
higher at 5,7163. 

Among blue chips that 
reversed direction In the pro- 
cess, Roche certificates 
closed up SFrl40 to SFH3.290 
and Novartis finished SFr25 
bigfiefar SFrZ270- " 

In smaller issues, Sulzer 
continued its 10 day, ij per- 
cent advance after a period 
of neglect. The share closed 


up SFY56 to SFrl,136. Baloise 
Insurance, which reported 
strong first-half figures, 
gained SFr39 to SFr2,113. 

STOCKHOLM moved 
higher, helped by improving 
bonds and a solid perfor- 
mance among forestry 
shares. The general index 
ended up 3931 at 3307.56. 

Scania, helped by figures 
showing bus sales up 60 per 
cent in the first eight 
months, added SKr2.50 to 
SKr235. Among forestry 
stocks Modo rose SKr2 to 
SKr280 and Stora SKr4.50 to 
SKri32. 


AMSTERDAM showed 
little overall change in spite 
of a steep slide for Elsevier, 
which tumbled FI 1.40 or 4.4 
per cent to FI 3030 on the 
news of "irregularities'’ at 
its Reed Travel Group off- 
shoot Retailer Ahold came 
off FI 1.10 to FI 5230 for a 
two-day decline of almost 4 
per cent At the close, the 
AEX index -was up- 134 at 
905.85. 

ISTANBUL closed at 
another record high, taking 
its rise on the week to 8.5 
per cent and on the month 
to 31 per cent still spurred 
on by op timis m over the eco- 
nomic outlook and the gov- 
ernment's privatisation pro- 
gramme. 

The 1MKB National-100 
index rose 37 to 2,592 in vol- 
ume little changed at 
TL6L760bn. 

Analysts noted that for- 
eign demand, hopes of a pos- 
itive outcome from talks 
between Turkish economy 
officials and the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and 
nine-month profit prospects 
were also supporting the 
current uptrend. 

Written and etited by Mcbaei 
Morgan and Jeffrey Brown 


Tokyo down 1.9% on construction sector sell-off 


ASIA PACIFIC 


Tokyo fell 1.9 per cent on 
heavy selling of construction 
shares and other laggard 
stocks as well as leading 
blue chips. More than 425 
issues hit new lows for the. 
year, driving the 225 index 
back below the 18,000 level, 
unites Queen Robinson. 

. The Nikkei 225 average 
tumbled 347.25 to 17,994.71 
after moving between 
17,933.37 and 18353.65. Trad- 
ing began on a weak note as 
investors hesitated ahead of 
the weekend and Tuesday's 
Interim book-closings at the 
end of the business first-half. 

Investors were also 
waiting on the scheduled 
publication next Wednesday 
of the Bank of Japan's 
quarterly “tank an" survey, 
the main gauge of corporate 
sentiment and an important 
monetary policy determi- 
nant. 

Toward the end of the day, • 
investment trust funds 
actively, sold high-priced . 


bine chips, driving the mar- 
ket down further. 

Volume rose to 477m 
shares from 412m shares. 
Declines overwhelmed 
advances 982 to 180 with 106 
unchanged. The Topix index 
of all first-section stocks fell 
24.57 to 1.393.48 and the 
capital-weighted Nikkei 300 
was Off 4.34 at 275.49. In 
London, the ISE/Nlkkei 50 
index rose 4.59 to 1314.19. 

Shares In companies 
known to be in financial dif- 
ficulty tumbled. Aoki, a 
medium-sized general con- 
tractor, fell Y6 or almost 12 
per cent to Y45, back below 
its face value of Y50 after. 
Monday’s plunge to a record 
low of Y29. Other low-priced 
construction issues were 
dumped on growing concern 
about their financial health. 
Tobishima fell Y18 to a new 
low for the year of Y88. 

High technology and elec- 
trical issues also lost 
ground. Sony fell Y300 to 
Y1 1,300, Advantest Y500 to 
Y1/L400 and TDK Y400 to 


Y10.700. However, NEC, the 
day's most active issue, 
gained Y10 to Y1.470 and 
Toshiba Y2 to Y617. 

Securities houses mostly 
advanced, in spite of the pay- 
off scandal pnsnaring all big 
four brokers and the suspen- 
sion of trading in shares of 
Sanyo Securities and Koku- 
sai Securities on reports that 
Kokusai would take over 
Sanyo. Yamaichi Securities 
gained Y7 to Y237 and Nikko 
Securities Y23 to Y529- But 
Nomura fell Y10 to Y1.580 
and Daiwa Securities Y10 to 
Y705. • 

In Osaka, the OSE average 
plunged 393.35 to 18333.02 
and volume swelled to 172m 
shares, 

KUALA LUMPUR contin- 
ued to trade higher as local 
investors mitered the market 
to support key stocks, and 
some foreign investors were 
seen bargain-hunting- The 
composite index closed 10.48 
or L3 per cent firmer at its 
high for the day of 79931. 

Bargain hunters sent 


Thailand . 

Bangkok SET index 
850 -alt ' ' 



BOD^ — -r 


United Engineering 40 rants 
higher to M$10.10 as half- 
year earnings figures , 
released late on Thursday, 
dispelled worries about the 
company's performance. 

BANGKOK ended a six 
day rally as worries on the 
eve of two crucial parliamen- 
tary votes prompted profit- 
taking and the SET index 
dipped 938 to 557-98. 

Parliament was scheduled 


to vote today on a censure 
motion against Prime Minis- 
ter Chavalit Yongchaiyudh 
and a new draft constitution. 
Analysts noted that the mar- 
ket’s recent rise had mostly 
reflected expectations that 
constitutional legislation 
would pass the house. 

Bank shares consolidated 2 
per cent and the finance sec- 
tor (tipped 2 2 per cent. 

SEOUL again fell prey to 
uncertainty over the future 
of the Kia Group and the 
composite index closed 8.74 
lower at 63836. 

Analysts* noted that a 
meeting of Kla’s main credi- 
tors to discuss the group’s 
application for court protec- 
tion ended without agree- 
ment yesterday. 

However, another meeting 
of the presidents of Kia’s 
creditor companies that 
began just as the market 
dosed was expected to give a 
dearer indication of future 
developments. 

Thirteen Kia Group affili- 
ates applied this week for 


special court protection, 
which unlike court receiver- 
ship. would allow the cur- 
rent management to stay on. 

Kia Motors, the group's 
flagship, dropped Won550.to 
its lower-limit of Won6,420. 

Ssangyong Group shares 
also fell as rumours of finan- 
cial troubles, strongly denied 
by the group, fuelled selling 
pressure. Ssangyong Motor, 
the group's flagship com- 
pany, hit its daily lower 
limit of Won4.670 before 
picking up to dose Won270 
lower at Won4,800. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Trading in Johannesburg 
was mixed with industrials 
trending lower but the all- 
share index ending up 6.6 at 
7.101.3. 

The industrial index slid 
183 to 8,658.0. In contrast, 
golds bounced off a steady 
bullion price to finish 33.4 
higher at 942.7 for a two-day 
advance of nearly 60 points. 
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Exchange Orflcfel list ml tented mi be reprodiicerf wfflnw pamfasion. 

The aua a drffored by Extel, pvt d Aranda) Times Inforrraljoa. 

Details rotate to Rose securtltes not toduded » Uw FT Stars Wwmaton Services. The prim an 
those B wWi the business was done m the 2* hours up to 5.16pm on Tbursrtoy, they are noun 
outer of (Motion but fn escendtag order wteeh denotes tfa Ay's mphast art tomst mites. for 
dm saanBiesin which no butinaes was recorded In Thgrsfyfc Offictaf Usvthe latest recorded 
hectares lathe faur previous days Is ghron with retoiart date. The size of todMdaal deals are 
rounded to die nearest thousand and reprasnrfad within pamatesas. where ratable. # Bargain 
at special prices. * Bargains done die previous day. 


British Government Stocks 

Awrtefaa2Wr-35»(22Se87) ■ . 

gojgoation and County 

tti (Ktaptorrlfcon Hu8} Cop m 9R (IsT 
ton) -47 (1BSO07) 


MBropoBan WUsr 3%'AStk 63/2003 • S3 
(23SeS7) 

Ron at litndon Auhofty 3% Pon ot 
LoreterVtSfcaaSg- 92W24SeB7) 

Foreign Stocks. Btjnds etc- 
Coupons Payable in 
Lonaon 

Abfeqr Natoal Staring Capol PLC 10*« 
SUb QU Bds 4n/2023 Gbp (Wf) - 12G>k 
<2«W7) 

BAAPLC 5Vh CnKfida 2006 - in'* 
(2^0971 * 

BAA PIC e.B75» CW Btte 2004 £ pferj - 
*. imvpasoa7) . 

Congress Gms>PLC 5.78K Ow Bda 2007 £ 
W-.iocMaeaSTj 

Depla Ffaanu MV rtflti GU 8de 11/11/2003 
£ (Vto) - 9SL6484375 (19S097) 

European tnresaiwre Bank 8V* Bds 
258C017 £ (to) pr} - 111296875 
(2<S«J71 

land Secuoten finance (Jersey) id BH Otf 
Cnv Bdl 2D07 (Rag) - 121' (23Se97) 
Uojfds Bunk PtC lOMt St* Ln Stk 2006 • 
124S0B (34Stff7) 5 (24So67) 

MfetensI Vtanfemer Bw* PLC ITVrtbUnd 
Sub NstCCrw to Prf) (Br) - 129V. (24Sa97) 
NKknl tomsfesm Ba* PLC 11 M6 und 
Si* rn £1000 Pro - 50583506 


rScpwi Ta S-Tel Corporator 7.375% Nta . 

2003 £ [to) (Br) - 101 S5 (18So97) 
Stomh&a«tssPtCllVtBds3Q12rt2E 
(to) (Br) - 13M45312S 
Ttemac Ham (Janay) PLC Crw Cap 

Bdl 4/«08 (Ffeg) - 102 (07Ap97) A 
(24SfeT7J5V(24Se97} 

UrtteintHB K Medta PLC BW Sub Cne 
Bdl 2003 (TM -.108 *5 (ISSbST) 
VWshtoiar USMe Rraneb PLC 7W GU 
BO21fflC014£[Vef) (Br) ■ 1Q1.19921B75 

(Jeftt Issuance 

Programmes 

Bank d Bccttv* (Governor & Cool) Sub- 
CW Rig flto Nb2W0 £ (to) (Br) - 
£100.1484375 (24Ss97) .1464375 
(24&37J 

ftaaoid & Btoet BuSdng Soda* Col l^j 

^to2l036&p(Rafl)-eiB8isi22SaS7) 

o( Greece ifftflt Ln ^5 2010 ffleo)- 
123Vt{24Ss97} , »(24SeB7) J t(24Se97) 
Denmotnongiomoq i3%lnS*2005- 
I364i7(195a97) 

European bwaanantBar* ICftAU Sic 
. 2004(Raoffl- 1iai4(24Se97) . 

Etfl^nn hwwtmere Bank 11% In S* 2008 
. - 1fflS(23Se97] 

Ewopmo InttsanarB Baik 6¥t Ut SOs 200 

.- 12HSW84375 {24SeB7) S97 (24Sa97) 

bto-Anarian Dnatopmarfl Boric Ln 

9*2015 (Rag) - 129.1484375 £4So07) 
.1484875 (245807) .1484375 (245697) 
Mm Sato (Ptmiraofl. Canada iSWUi 

Sk20n ■ 130315* l.lf (23SeS7) 
PmtaxUmSona 14W Ur SlfcZOOS • 

131 (2®ES7) 

Span (WngdoraoT) uVfcLn 3*3310 {Re9l 
^m piSaBT) - 

S d Companies ^ 
wing Investment 


ttbayltafcnulPLC lOVfe NtmCum Sdg Pit 
Sterit 130* (248897) 

MOafftatoml PIC 8%» ItavUuP 500 W 

- £1'10AS75{23Sb97) 


ABF towetmoWB TV* Lto Ln Stk 87r2002 
50p - 48 (iBSeflT) 

AdEcene Group PLC 7-tOb (Not] SetTCn* Prf 
She £1-87 f24Se97) 

' Aggragsie tnduotnw PLC II^Sp Cun Rad * 
Pit 2005 lOp - 123Vr V. (23Se97) 

Aggregau tnoustdes PLC 7JSp (Nat) Cw 
Cum Rad Pd 25p - 98 (24Se87) 

Atwt FWtar Gmup PLC ADR (iO:i) - 5.6 .77 
Afesort Group PLC 625p <Ne4) Ciw Cun Rad 
Pit 10p-94(24Se97) 

ACed Domacq Rnanoe) Sans PLC Gtd 

Caw Sub.Bds 7774)6 £1000 |Rag> - 101% 
(24Se97) 4>(24Se97)2V«(24SB97) . 

Ailed Domeeq PLC ADR (1 :i ) - 7S 
ACad Domecq PLC 5«t Cum Prf £1-77 • 

(193*97) 

AfledOomeeqPlXJT'rtbCumPrfCi -as • 
(23S097) 

Afled Door oeq PLC 9V*, Dad S& 2018- 
120^(235*97) 

AteedOonwcq PLC 11** Deb »2009 • 
135.68 (24Se97] . 

AMs PLC 55% Cnv Cum Non-Vtp Rad Prt Cl 

- B6 l24Sa97) 6 (24Se97) 

Andrews Sytcn Qrotfe PLC Cm Cum Pit 60p 

- 133V* (248097) 4Hr (24S087) 

Angfan Vtoar PLC Wb to Sob (or CM - 305 
(251 

Anglo Ureied PLC Wts to Sub torttd - ’« 
(l8Sa87) 

AntoTagwa Hfegs PLC Cw Una Ln S* lit* - 
400 

Armtage Bros PLC Qti 10p-2l8Hi 
Asda Property HUgs PLC iBV* IstMigDeD 
S* 2011 -123% (19Sa97) 

AssoctfBd Brash Engineering PLC B% Cum 
Rad Pit d - 94 (iSSeST) 

Alfl»r»tWe Products PLC 9% Cum Prt D 
SOriSSeST) 

BAA PLC ADR (irt) -9X5 
Belay (CK) PLC Old lOp - A (WSo97) 
Badey (Cit) PLC Ser^Ord lOp - 23S 
(238*07) 

Bank of Scotland (Gownor& Co oQ New 
Od Sw 25p - 469 to) 72 (248aB7) 

Barofeys Bar* PLC BZW FTSS WdTrede 
Protected Cap Unto - 493 (23Se97) 
Baidays tank PLC 12%Uos Cap Ln Sfc 
2010- 137V (22Sa07) 

Bardays Bar* PLC l« Una Cap in S* 
ZOOZW7- 1383728 (24Se97) 3175 
. I24SB07) 

Barclays PIC ADR (4:1) - 100 O) 3 (1) 

B»s PLC ADR (2:1) -27.75 
Bms PLC iWr Dab Stk 2018- I33>t 
(23Se97) 

BAT industries PLC ADR (2^)- 17.41 (15) 
Behoy PLC 93* Cum Red Prf 2014 £1 * 
1lS>i (l8Se97) 

BG PLC ADR (10:1) -42312S (Z3Se67) 
Bknbigtnn Midsftm a*lng Soo 9^1 
Perm M Bearing She £1000 - 120'« 'a 
(23S807) 

Blada Leisure Group PLC IBfc Can Prt El - ' 
126(24Sa971 

BI»CWe Industnes PLC ADR (1:11-837 
(1BSe97) . 

BOCGoup PtC ADR (Ifl) - StSS P2See7) 
BOC Group PLC 35% Cum 2nd Prf £1 -88 
023007} 

KK Group PLC UttU* LA S» 2012^7- 
144^5(235*97) 

Booker PLC ADR (4rf) • 1933 (23S097) 

BOOB CO PLC ADR (2:1) - 2735 (23SeS7) 

Boumemomh S Vfcs Harepahn Wbter PLC 
Cun ted Prat El - 1»5* (23Sefl7). 
BP9PLC735%CrwSubBas2S08« • 
£1000 (Refl) - 137*. (24SaS7) 
predion 5 Sfctfflr Bufeing Sodaiy 11*% 

Pom W Sewing StsEIOOOO- 13)" 

.(245a 07) 

Bmairaamshonal WC8%CtBnRfidPlf£1 - 
llW2S(J9SflB7) 

Brant Wsker Grot4> PLC to 5rte ire On 

1897-2007- *(23Srt7) 

Bren Wafter Group PLC 85% 3rd NowCnn 
Cm Red prf 2007-10 -3 (24Se8?) 


a«0« 6 West PLC Prf £1 - 116 (24Se97) 6 
(&IS*67) 6 (24SO07) B (24Sa97) 6 
(24Se97) WBSeST) ’«(24Se97) 

K4S<97) *k(24Se97) V. p«SeB7) ’* 
(24Se97) N (24Se97) «. (24Se971 L. 
(24Sefl7) l *(24Sa07) ^(24S*97) 375 
(24Se97)4.(24Se97) 

’ Bnsal a West PLC iSVtltesRwp Site Bite 
- 170 (24Se97) (a*Se97l (2«S«7) V 
(24Se97) 

Bnata water PLC ehnfc Cure ted Prt £i - 123 
(22Se87) 

BH&nria teSdng Society 13% Perm Ins 
Bearing Sira £1000 • 166*1(2488671 1b 
( 24S897) 7l24Se97) 7 (20*07) 0 
(24Se97) 

Bnttsii AJnwys PLC ADR (10rf) • 10655 
(24Sa97) 

tessh Petrareum CoftC ADR (01) (Each — 
Ctw ten 6 Old 25p) - 8737 (101 825 |B) 
3720708 (25) 6 (10) ’ 329999 (10) 9 (10) 
35 (10. 8) 368886 (17) 3125 (2) 375 (10, 
40) .075 (11) 5 (10) 000 (34Safl7) 

Bfrtieh Parolawn Co PLC 8% Cum istPrtCl 
-lOO(24SeB7) . 

3rsBi Pmshm Co PLC 9% Cum 2nd Prf £i 
- 105 (24Sa97) 

Bntedr Sky Broadcaaang Group PLC ADR 
(8.1) -455625 |24Se97] 5B2S (24) 

Bttsh SMI PLC ADR (10:1) - 30585 (86) 
505825 (50) .62397778 (6) 52397913 (41) 

.686476 (3) * .75 (23. 701 32 (40) 33 (30) 
Brash Steel PLC 11 Wb. OeO S* 2016 - 143% 
(22Se97) 

Brttfih Sugar 10*% Rod Oeb Stt 2013 - 1321. 
(l0Se97 ( 

BtUdiTatecrenmuniaaoRsPLCADR (101) - 
67.080265 PJ * 5 (5) 315 (25) .635 (7) .65 
110) J4 [25) .747742 (BT JS (13) 

8ntbn Group PtC 45p (Ned CumCnr Prf 
lap - 63 (23Sa97) 

Breoon Estate PLC 5% Cum Prf 50p - 33 

(195*971 

BmcU»mp&n Hkigs PLC Od lOp - 185 
(iSSaST) 

BrodrftamcttM Mdga PLC AltovV Ocd lOp - 
85 (1BSe97) 

Brutal HcJdnga PLC 43p (NaQ Cm Cun 
Red Prt 20p-6lA.)24Se97) 2 (24Sa87) - 
BIUftCMW (4:1) - 15.65 .61 
Budgans PLC 6% Cm tJns Ln &k 2003 - 92 
(24Se97) 

BUgur PLC Ord 5p - 60 (24Se97) 

Burner (HP.) Hdga PLC tto. 2nd Cum Prf 
£1 -1S4(22Sa97) 

Burner (RPJ rtdgt PLC 9H8L Cum Prf £1 ■ 
l2S(22Sa97) 

Burresh Caetro) WC «)R (21 j ■ 35 
Buimah Casool PLC 7V% Gam Red Pit tl - 
■86**(24Sa07) 

BWOT Gnx^PLC- 8% LtesblSK 982001- 
98 (S4S«S7) 

BZW Endreraiart Fund Rad Old ip - 147% 
(24SO07) 

BZW Endowment Fdnd It US OnJ Radeematta 
Sns ip - 110 (24Sa97) 1 (24S«97) 

CafefeAhnwrrefessComniPLCADR^l)- 
■. 18 (10) 3S3 (10) 934834 (1) 

Odbuy Schaappas PLC ADR (41) • 36J5 
(2)375|0) 

CBrnmel LaW Mdgs PLC Oni 5p • 151% (0) 2 
(513(1, 3,1.5) 

CfeMte S CnmSes PLC 9^1 la Ug Dab S* 
2027 -1312(233897) 

CapM 5 Count*! PLC 11*4% 1st Wg Dab 
SdiSEl - 144,86 

Coradon PLC ^ShsEI -82 (l.0)3(1.0)5% 
(1) 

Cation C uiBm ire mnn a PLC ADR (51) - 
4039683(2) *1(1) 

Carfkm Cai e wunc tfe ons PLC 55p (Ned Cun 
Cm Prf- l38(S4Se97) *«(34Se97) % 
(24S007) 

ChaHwpod ABance Hdga Ld Urs In S* 

50p-48(Z4Se97) 

Chtshfeo BUUng Sooaly Rig Rte Parm kt 
Beatig Shs - ilfi (64Se97) 8 (24Sa97) 

Cby Site Esses PIC 529% Cw Cum Red 
■ Prf £1-72(198*97} 

CUhttH PLC WB 6) Sub ter IM - 3% 

(245tf7) . 

CMC Propote PLC Orrf 50p (Rfd - D1.D707) 
-72083*97) 

Cobb WyeSa PLC 4.9% Cun Prt £1 -73 
(195*97) 

CCW» VlyeSa RLC 6*1% SrrCm Bds 
09ID8S3 £1000 |Rg) - 92^ p8S<fl7) 
Commaical Uncn PtC Cun tad Prf £1 
- 127 (24Sa97) 7 (243a97) 7 (24S*97) *4 
<2»Sa97) 

Conniwda) LHtn PLC 8P4 Cum br R1 £1 > 
13F«t24S*97) 

ConscStotd Corf PIS 1S% Cw Rad Cm 
Prfri -SfijlSBeST) 

Qroksui (teup PU5 43% Ptd Od SCp - 40 
(24SeS7i 


Cookson Group PLC 7% Cnv Bds 20U2004 
(Rg) - 105 (OSAUBT) 10^(24S*e7) it 
(24Safl7) 

Co-Oparanva Bark PLC 939% NotvCun hid 
Prf Cl - 131%2 (23Se97) 

CoOpessS^ Wholasais Sodaty Ld 7%% 1st 
Mg Deb SB 2018 - 103**% (22Se97) 
Cooper (Fiadertfc) PLC 05p (Ned Cnv Had 
Cum Pig PrflOp - 82 (24Se97) > 

Coventry BafcSng Sooety 12**% Perm Id 
Bca*g Sha £1000 (Rag) - 155^ (24Sa97) 
*j(24Se97)6(24Se97) 

Creeton Land 6 Eaataa PLC 8% Cm Uns Ln 
S* - 70 H9Sfl87) 

Croda Imemationai PLC 55% Cum Prf £1 - 
B7(19Se97) 

DaOy Mai 0 General Tnet PLC Ckd 50p - 
. .1815 7.0 (23Sa871 

DalgeV PLC 435% Cun Prf £T - H 
(24Sa97) 

Dares Ealaaa PLC 10V% 1st U^Dob SrV 
2012 • 100 (18SO07) 

Ds rar yo n KiWwaar PLC Ord lOp BiO 
De Beers Centenary Finance Rii SV% Ln 
SB 2009- 1D3**(24Safl7) 

Dabenhams PLOTMLUns Ui Stt 2D02flJ7 - 
SBVl8Se07) 

Dee totoy Qrrero PLC Non vig Od 5p ■ 415 
(l8SaS7) 

Dewtust PIC Ord lOp - 5B (1BSa97) 

Dwon Moon PLC New Old 5p (FPfRAL • 
03/1097) • 279 (22SB07) 

Dkori (torro PLC ADR (3:1) - 3083 
Drfeion Oi PLC Wta U Sub br QnflEP0L25 - 
35 (0)6% (5) 

DurtopPtentaionsLd8%CuniPrtC1-ff7 

(18Se97) 

EcdereaeacB Inauanca OSca PLC 8525% 
Nan Cum bid Prf £1 - 116%(24S*S7) 

Edpoe Binds PLC Rad Prf Shs 5p- 99% * . 
(23Se97) 

Ectpaa Btote PLC Cnv Prf Sha 5p - 140 
(24Se87) 

Onaaa WC63Bp(NaQCmCunPrf5p- 
6^(243007) 3te (24S«97) 4 (248a97) 4 - 
(2*SaB7) 4 (24Sa97) 4 (248f97) 

EMI Qwjp PLC U'ShB 1145p - 107 (24S«97) 

’ 7?1J7(1.o;3 

Energy Group PLC ADR (41) • 41513 (9) ■ 
325(12) 

Emiiwnware fewatbran Company Ld Zaro . 

I5v Pre( Sha ip - 118 (22Se97) 

Esans i General PLC 11X5* la Mg Deb 
S* 2018- 114%. (23Se97) 

EsBiaa Propeny Investeiert Cd Ld 10% IB 
Mg Deb SR 2011 -93% (235807) 

Eunamnei PLOEuiitUTviel8A199l Wte (IE 
PLC 6 1 BA Wl to Sub Ub) (Rag) - 35 
(245*97)5(245*97) 
EjptaraflonCoPLCOniSfcSp-415. ' 
(1BS097> 

FaedbarR PLC 10% Cm Ffed Prf Shs £1 - - - 
114(848687) 

Fb« DaberSus Rnanca PtC H.12SK 
. Sarmly (to Dab SR 2018 - 1Z732 
(IBSeST) 

Rol Nsfiorml BuUng Society ll\% Perm »a 
Btart^ Sh* £10000 *l5lft(24Se97)60V 
(24Se97) 

FtotefiDralBua*5SooeyEH)R6aP«m- 
Int Baafing She - £100 (24Safi7) 

FWi Ftaon PLC TUB% Cum Prt £1 • 1Z6 
(845*97) 

F)n Arrows CHte bw lb rt£ Wls » SM> tor ' 
Old -JQ35 (188*97) 

Ffere Girev PLC Wte n Sub tor CM - SB 
(248697) 

Fotes Qttw PLC Od 5p ■ 70 (34Sefl7) TO 
(24S*97) 

Foitresn S Mason PLC Od 5p - 6» 

(248697) 

FrfereJy Hocte PLC Cm Can Red M 
£l -88(23S*97) 

Fd«lyltootePLC7%CnvCunFtodPrf£1 . 
-S2(22S697). 

Firodng tor Hones UW*tflb DA Sib 2D18 • 
1Z732 (18Se97) 

GB*nHoJ*gs PLC OrdlOp -272(1,^ 5 
pO) 8 (L) 7 (4, 3, 4, 1, 2, 0, 3, 4, 1) 7 (4) B 
(10. 1.5, 3,30,74.355'* (100) 8% (75) 00 
(0.1, 0.1, 3) 

GMSher Group PLC ADR (in )- 17X125 (1 0) 
«J5 (1« SSti (7. 3 391 (75) *8i4(ie) 
GeerhaB8GtavPLCN8w0ri4p(Np- 
iana/97) *99{7)5((u.o) 
GenerelAcddnPLC7MCuntodMfi*- 
119 (24Sa97) «. (248697) % CWSeBT] 
^4SeB7) *k (24Sd7) S (24SeB7) 

Geners) Accident PLC 8^Sb Cun bid Prf £1 - 
138*. (24SeS7) % p4Sa97) 7 (24S«97) 7 
|24Se97) 7 (248*97) 7 (24SaS7) 

General Cefafe PLCA0R fffl) -18.73 
(24SeS7) - . 


GanarB Bednc Cd PLC ADR ( 1 1) - M2 
GKN PLC ADR (in) -2030(183097) 

Gte» Weflcoma PLC ADR (W) - 44 
(243*97) 3625 (50. i« * 39 (10) 
.1076082(501 .135 (25) .15 (13) 35 (1ft 2. 
13)3(3) 

Grenada Group PLC i0%lKMg DBsSR 
IS&riS -1 283B5 (24Sa97) 

Qrend MmupniaaPLCADR (4n) -38.12S 
(22Sa87) .168227 (20) 

Great Portend EBams PLC 93% IB Mig 
Dab SR 2016- l21S32(19Sa97) 

Qvat Podtend Esatei PLC KM la Mfe 
Dab SR 2021 - 139.77 p*S«97) 

Grewu* Soap PLC 7% Cnv SMard Bds 
2003 £1 Otagdt - 109 (246807) 310 
(245*97) v, 245*37) Vj(24S«97) *c 
(2<Se97) *e(24Sa97) *5(248*97) •} 

~ £45457) ^T24SeS7)Vi24S*37) \ “ 

(24Sa97) 1 (24S*97) 1 p4Sa97) 1 
(24Se97) 1 (245*97) 1 (245*97) *4 
(24Se97) \ (24Se07) \ (24Se97) 2 
C4S«37) 

Greanafei (Mu) PLC 8% Cum Prf £1 - 102 
<22S*97) - 

Greanafe Grai0j PLC 9*6% bid l» DrSR- 
116(22Sa97) 

Gumees PLC ADR (Sn) - 46.73 (10) 375 (6. 

10 ) 3 (t 0 ) 

H Bfcx PIC 1 2% Prep Bub Bda j- 140 % _ 
<ZJSB7T~ 

Haifa* PLC W% PRp Sub Bds 8 - Il3to 
(248eB7) 4% (24SeW) 

Hbbm PLC Tl% Cum Prl D - 135 (iaSeB7) 
Hampton Tiufa PLC (Net) Cun Cmi Rad 

Prin-57(23S*7) 

Hanson PLC ADR (5:1) - 233992 (BO) 

Hardys S Hansons PLC Ord 5p - 258 64 
P4SM7) 

Headtem Group PLC N*w Ord 5p - 327 
(248*97) 

Haanof UdtrfhfenPLCOrd lOp-HO 
(23Sa97) - 

Hamtogway Properttea PLC 10379% IB M|g 
Deb SR 31/7(23 - 12R22 (22Sa07) 
HBsRmn Hdga PLC ADR (4ri) - 10.74 .79 

(245*97) 

Koostog finance Corp Ld 5% Dab SR 2027 - 
8BL70 08Sae7) 

Hotong Pbwva Corp Ld 11*t% Deb SR 
2D16-140385 

£1 (Rag) - 112 (24Sa97) 7*W (2<Se97) 
loBand Group R£ Cnv Cure Rad Pit 20p* - 
B4 (24SeS7) 4 (248*97) 4 (248007) 
■ngwonh, Morrfa Ld 6bM Cun Prf SR £1 - 
68(22Sa97) 

IU PLC 5*» LAw U SR 2001 Ate • 90* 
(24S*97) 

bnpato ChamlcB IrefaBrfea PLC ADR (4n) - 
S4-5 (1 ) .74 (24SeS7) 7rf78»13 (8) 

. .747B41 (IP) 747B4118 (7) .7478410 (25) 
'indre^a flC 8KK Cm Subord Bds lOGflB 
£1000 (^8-91*6 (248697)2 (245*07) 
tnde: Pond "B’Sht - pi 03 (24SeS7) 
favOBmere Co PLC Pig PW 50p - 99 100 
375(22SeS7) 

Rxilca Grnv PLC ADR (R1) - T83S 39 
|24Se97) 

Janfa Rndng PLC UR Cw Un* Ln 9k 5p - 
283 8 7 (235*07) • 

Job) Lusty Group PLC Naw(M 2p {Up - 

‘ 06PKM7) - 1 

Johnson arrey O a fewre PLC7J5p (NaO Cm 
Cun Red Prf IDp • 108 (2*SeS7) 

- Oreot BdCOto U 9XA See Deb SR 2006(1 o 
-114^9(185*97) 

Mqfeher PLC ADR (£1 ) ■ 253 (2aSe97) 
Kurw* PLC 7p Cnv Cun Red Prf 5p - 77 
(19S*97) 

Kvaarw PLC 8% Uns lit SR MBS - » 

( 238 * 97 ) 

Kvasner PLC 9W Una bi SR 200IV05 • BS 
7\j (235*97) 

Kvaamer PLC lO^Unetn SR 2001^)6- .. 

TtK\( 23 Se 97 J 

Latnle Soup PLCAOR (M) ■ USS 
UndSacu*asPLC7%Cw&te-3QQi2aH 
£1000 (Rfl) ■ 150 (24S697) 50 C24Se97) 
Langdora Foods PLC-Naw Ord1p(Np- 
0BNQI97) • ftOSSS (22Se97) 

Laads S HetoB* BuORq Sodav 13W% 

Parm b« Bearing Sts - 173to (24607) : ^ 
(248697)4* (24S697) 

• Xogal A General Group PLC 6to& Cm 
SotoriBi 9VW0 £1000 (Rg) - 206 
(22SB97) 

Lento (Joto^Pamwstop PLf Cap Prf' 

SR £1 - 57toB46aB7) 
taab (John) RsrMrehp PLC 7*K Cun M 
SR M-- 85 (1SSe97) 

LSraiy nemaaooal Hdgs PLC 5VL Sub Cnv 
Bdt3QW2009 £> (Bagd) - 1(Bto(24SB9n 
• 3 ( 243 ( 67 ) 

Unoy PLC S% Cum ftf £l - 74 (24Sa07). 


Londbn Rnsnee 8 bMBment Op nc We 
d Sib far Old- It (IBSeST) 

London teamaftmal Group PLC ADR (5:1) - 
1R6SS7 (24SeS7) ■ 

London Uardrenl SeeartSas PLC 10% is 
Mte Dab SR 2018 - 129* (195*97) 
LomhoPLCADR (1:1) -1.77 
Lrewdate Hoktngs PLC Ord ip • 5 |22Se97) 
lueastoHy PLC ADR non) - 36 j0» 

Maris 8 Spencer PLC ADR (SD) - S&47 
McCarthy 0 Same PLC 7% Cm Um Ln SR 
1B9R2004 - 94 (23Sa97) 

Uedava PLC ADR (4n> ■ 13J 
MEPC PLC 1 0fe% 1 B M« Dab S* 2024 - 
142*«{l9Serf7) 

l«»C PLC 9% Ites In SR 200005 - 101 
(22Se97) 

Merohm Ratafl dou) PLC 8tr% Uns Ln SR 

99(2004 - 9*t189a97)- 

Mdand Bar* PLC 1 4% Subord Uns U SR 
2002/07-125^5(235*97) 

Mo-Susse* Water Co 10% Rad Deb SR 
2013/t7-124*#(24S*97) 

Ulsys (Jereay) Ld Us Ciw Uns Ln 8R Sp (Np 
• 20AB97) - p57 (245*07) 65 (S4Sa97) 5 
— (24Sa97}5 p4S*97)5(S»Sa97)5 
(24S*97) 5 (24Se97) 5 (245*97) 5 
(245*97) 5 (24SaS7) 5 (245*97) 04, 
(24SB97) K (24Sa97) 70 (24Sa97) 70 


Royal S Sun Atones tea Groi*i PLC 7JS% 
CnvStb Bdt 3011103 nflOO (Reg) - U0'» 
(2*S*97) %(24Se97) to(34Ss97) 

Royal A Sun A B an ce Itw Group PLC 7V% 

Cun bid Rf £1 - 112\» (24SB07) *j 
(245*97) '7(345*971 
RPH Ld 4toflfr Uns In SR 2004*8 - GO 
. (24SB97) 

Savoy Hotel PLC ‘B'OkI 5p - £38 (24Se87) 
Scho0 PLC 8 7 «% Cum Red Prf 20014)5 £l • 
1084.(225*97) 

ScM PLC 5V% Cm Cun Rad Prf 2006(11 
£1 - in (24Se97) 

Schrodere PLC Uns Ln SR 97(2002 ■ 
100*4 (22Se97) 

Scooisii 8 NencasSe PLC a425% (Net) Cum 
Prt £1 -102(235*97) 

ScoOJsh & NawcasOe PLC 7% Cnv Cum Prt 

• -£t-34(HttSa97) 

Smash Aston hwamere Co id Pig EftOi - 
Q22fi(19S*97) 

Scottish Uadta Ooup PLC 6.50% Cm Una Ln 
SR 2007 - 105 (24SB97) 6 (22SaS7) 

Sears PLC 43% ftmty 7%) WCun Prt£l -80 
(24S*97) 

S*dpwid( Group PLC 7V% Cnv Bds 
31(5(2008 £5000 (Rg) - 99 (22Sa97) 

SECT PLC New Old 20p (FWPAL - 1 7/1 007) 
-301 (23Se97) 


(24Sa97) 70g*S<fl7) 70S-(24SaB7)-7D6 — SEETPlCHewOrdaOp (Np • 26TOG7) - p%. 


(24Sa07i?O(24Sa97)7D(24Se97] 70 
(24SaBT) 70 (24Se97) 5 (24S«97) 5 
(24SB97) 60 (245*97) 5 (245*97) 

Mteys (Jersey) LdUnOnv U rsLn SR 5p 
(WRAL - 10(10197) - 1450 
Moriand PLC 7Vb Deb SR 2087 - 105326 
(28Sa97) 

ItofanB Power PLC ADR (4.1J - $34,625 
(23Se97) 

NafloranmtSSBrEter te* PLC ADR (8:1 1 - 
835(245*97) 

National W u M i i nua B bR PLC 9% 
SeriANrevCum Prf £l - 1Z7V (245*97) 8 
(24S607) 8 (24Se87) 

NawnB Waeanbieer Bank PLC 12V% 
SubordJJns Ln SR 2004 - 127J (236*97) 
Nawctdla Bufttog Society 10V% Perm M 
■ ■- BBBteg8haSlOeO-l4*(24Sa97)- 
Nwcaafla ButRig Sodaiy i2%% Perm trt 
Bearmo Shs EiOOO - 105 p4Se97) «a 

(24SaS7) % (243aS7) 

. MCPLC»»CmrBds2007eil560(Rg)^ 
9B»i(24Se97)Ai(24SeS7)^f24Sefi7) 
Northern Foods PLC eA(% Cnv Sub Bite 
0808(06 E1000 (Rg) - (24Se97) 

Orerge PLC ADR (Srt) - 17.75 (1) 

Oryx Wamsa o naJ Growth Fund Ld Wb a> 
SubtarOrti-48(i8SeB7) 

Pantear 8ecuteea PLC Wb to Sub br Old - 
30(245*97) 

Raraniou* PLC Cun Sac Cnv Red Prf Shs 

£1 -73(248*97) 

Pareraon, Zochonte PLC 10% Cun M£l - 
184*1 (24SC97) 

Part Mdgs PLC 1 0% Cure Prt 50p - 68 
1 185*97) 

PsR hldgs PLC 52% (Nat) Cnv Cun NoaV 
Prf £l - 2l7 (23Sa97) 

Paal Hldgs PLC 1st Mtg Dab Sfc 2011 ■ 

IIS'* (195*07) 

Peninsular ft Orirett Steam Nw Co TVIfc Cm 
Bde 19S03 £1000 (Ragd) - 114% 

■ (24Sa97) 5.18 

Pertmoiar & Ortenl Steam N*r Co 3to% 2nd 
Dab SR (Peep) ■ 4B 1 * (23Sefi71 
Parkins Foods PLC Bp (Ne$ Gum Cm Red 
Prf IQp- 100to(24Sa97) 1%(24Se97) 
PbteRte PLC 9HK Cun Prf £1 - 108 (22Sa97) 
PPHRGen PLC ADR (4:1) - 49.75 (24Sa97) 
-8(4) 

Prantiar FamaS PLC ADR (Znj ■ 16.75 (7) 
Pronto Famea PLC BS^i Cun Ow Bad Prt 
(Sterfing Coupon) - Hte (l8SeB7) 

Prentier Fame# PLC 81^5 Cun Cow Red 
PiB She £1 (US$ Cpn) - I4te (245*97) 
PittoFlC ilW Several Dab SR 2006 - 
12SS444 (22SC07) 

Queens UoaJHouaes PLC 10W$ 1st Mg 
Deb 5R 2020- 106 (2ESS97) 

Rare! BactronfeS PLC ADR (2:1) - 788 
RSSa97) 

Rao Gtezproftt ADS fAgpr 10 Old RunO) 
(144A)-SZ7i 

RfAHUgs PLC B% Cun Prt £1 - 97 
. (lBSe97J 

Rejpl Hotel Groni PLC Com Cun Rad ftt 
2001 Gbpl -104 pSSefiT) 

Reuters tfakfeigi PtC ADR (8:1) - 66.3027 
{22Se97) J25 (1) " .72 (0) .75 (3. 8) . 
87277 (1) 7.080833 P) 2ZT75 (1) 

RoTrtO PLC CrtlOplBr)- 1005 (23S687) 
So Treo PIC ADR (41) • 84 J6 
RtoTtetoPLC3J29%7rCBnPrf£1 -64 
(24Sa07) 

Rola-Royca PLC ADA prf) - ifi.il (23Se97) 


[195007] 

Seirem Rher Crossing PLC W> hrdawIMad 
Deb SR 2012 • 132% (195*97) 

Seram Tien PLC ff She 38p - 3W (i 1 6# (0) 
S (0, 2) 61 (26) 60 10) 61 (0) B (3, 1) 

She! Transport & Tradng Co PLC Ord 25p 
(Br)-455(24Sa97) 

Shel Transport & Tradng Co PLC ADR |8rf) - 
42S75 (4) 888 (238*97) 3.01 {24Sa97) 
JXSS (30) - .125 (J) .1875 (T) 25 (245097) 
■3125(10) 5(30) 

Shoprfte Group PLC Ord 5p • 21 % (3) 2’? (2, 
18,25} 

S)gr« Group PLC ADR 130:1} - 16S24 .328 
<233897) 

Sktoton BuiWng Sooety 12'bSi Parm Ire 
Baarrg Shs £1000 (Rag) - 167 (24Sa97) *a 
(245*97) Bit (2*5a97) 

SkyePtanra PLC W Vtorerts - 3 (48) 4 : s 

m 

SniiRNbs Beectrem nx ADR (5rf ) - 
■- 46.437M11 *(4) 51 (24S«97) 5623 (5) 
.6878 (20) ' .76 (245*971 .978468 (26) 6 
(5.7,15. 1ft 5. 1ft 5) JH 120) .0625 (B, 5) 
.125 (1ft 7. a II)) .1875 (5) .235001 (10) 
SS (1ft IS) .375 (5) .45 (7) ft (7) 5625 
(2*S*97) 778(245*97) 

Souteem Hacaic PLC V ShsSOp - 30 (ft 1, 
0) 30(23Se97) 

Standard Chartered PIC 12 7 Wt Stfaotd Uns 
LA SR 2002*07 -121*1 (223*97) 
Steneta)PLCOrrf0.ip-*«(i96e97) 

Swing Indusaies PIC ib Pit (EH(% Cum) £1 
-68(223*97) 

SKrtng Piiifehing Group PLC Cw Cum Red 
Prf £1 - 72 (23S*97) 

TUHpolo Tactmotoo 1 PLC WB to Sub tor Od - 
3 (34S097) 

TWe S Lyta PLC ADR (4:1) -2834 
Tata 8 lyto PLC B*«, (459% PJu6 TbX Crtd) 
Cun Prf£1 -80 (lBSaB7) 

■fete ft Lyle PLC 8% Uns Ln SR 2003*2008 - 
102 (23SeS7) 

IRoaoB Comurtcatbns PLC ADR (107!) - 
12^75 (24S*97) £75 l24SeS7) a 10456 
Teaeo PLC 4% Urw Deep Dacautt Ln SR 
2006 -m (233*97) 

Tirade Hotels PLC llRA. 1st Mq Deb Sfc 
2014-131.701.731 (105*07} 

Thom PLC -BrSta E0 1714p - 02007(750) * 

20n0.fti.ai] 

Throgmorton Preferred be Tst PLC OnMOp • 
.8(10} 

Tops Estates PLC Wta to Sub tor Ord -0 
(245e07) 

Thai LWon Finance (1391) PLC 8.125% Deb 
SR 2008 -105^(235697) 

Unigate PLC ADR (1:1) -92S 
Uhllever PLC ADR (41) - 115.4 (2286971 
Upon 6 Southern Hdge PLC Wte hi Sdi tar 
Om-\(23S*97) 

tore Group PLC B'BfcDebSft 2015 -12* 
(245*97) 

Victors PLC 5% Cum (T» Fro* e 30p) Prt 
SR £1 - B1 (IBSeST) 

W>en Tedratogy PIC Old 10p - 5B (400. 1) 
M«ft 50) 7 (5. 0] 6 (1. 4) 9 (i) 60 (5) 
Ltadaton* Group PLC ADR (10:1) - 
53^482248 (13) 548225 (1) 25 (10) 

.37322 (191 3732208 (13) 375 (25)’ 4982 
(0) 515,15,10) 

Warburg (S£.) Group PLC T*& Cun Prf £i • 
113 (18S*97) 

WaasaB PLC “ff Shs 7Sp - 78 (23SB97) 
VtomoughafWdg^ PLC 8iA Cum fled Prf 
£1-10r»(24SeQ7) 


W E W Group PLC 10^4, Cum Red Prf 
1999COO2£l-40(24SeB7) 

Whdbread PLC 8% 3rd Cum Prt SR £1 - 76 
(24S*97| 

Whtoaad PLC 7% 3rd Cun Pit SR £1 - 85 
(235*97) 

WMtnad PLC &12S% Deb SR 2021 -m 
1108*97) 

Whitbread PIC 1i i rt Deb SR 2011 - 1S7»« 
124S*07) 

Whttbreod PLC ru% Uns Ln SR 95(99 - 98 
(22SCS7) . . 

Whabraod PLC lOVk Uns Ln SR 2000TO5 • 
105*1(245697) 

Wtes Corroon Gnx*3 PLC ADR (51 1 - 
103125 

WSean (Ccrroly) HUgs PLC lO’dfcCuwtete 
Pit Cl • l23(22Se97) 

ZENECA Group PLC ADH (3:1 )- 90S 
(24Se97) 

Investment Trusts 

Alttanea Trust PLC 4% Cum Pn SR - 48 
(238*97) 

AtearmTroaPLC5%WSR-6i (£3Sa97) 
Broadgate Im Tst nc Wts to Sub tor Ord - 

66 llOSeST) 

Cairngorm BA Inv 7a PLC Ute (Compr T Wl 
hte 1 ■ ND.10) - 85 90 5 (23Se97) 

Dimedkn Inoome Growth Inv Ta PLC 7Vb 
Deb Sh 2019 - >07 |TBSe97) 

DunerSn Income Growth lm Ta PLC H5% 
Deb SR 2016 - 144', (22S*97) 

Dunedin Smaler Cos Inv la PLC 8¥% Deb 
SR 2022 - 112085*971 
ERnbugh Im To PLC 3^6 Deb S* 1998 • 
94(105*971 

ErHugh Gnal Contparaec Trust PLC 7X% 
Deb SR 2023 • 107 (23Sefi7) 

First Ireland tevaamert Co PLC Uts Cm Una 
Ln S& 2097 ■ 168 [245*97) 
Flenwigt4enairtdetnvTaPLC3J5%Cum Prt 
Sft£>-60(23Se97) 

Forregn & Collm Ta PLC ii 35% Deb SR 
2014-141 (2iS*97) 

Framfingion Income & Capua tel PLC 12.8% 
Deb SR 2006 - 138^40 (IBSeST) 
INVESCO En^Bi & Ind Ta PLC 8875% Cum 
Prf£i - 117Mi8S*97) 

INVESCO E nserpraa Trust PLC Cum Red 
Stepped Capped Prf £1 - 16A (24Se97) 
Kmc D’arcy Trust PLC 2am Cpn Cm Uns Ln 
SR2007 - 32’=(18Se97) 

Murrey tncuna Tnia PLC 455% Cun Prf Si 
-75(23SaB7) 

Raaboune Martn Life Sciences PLC Old 2Sp 
-103(188697) 

ScotifBh Eastern Im T« PLC B.5% Deb SR 
2034 - IIS's (195*97) 

Scottish Irw^ Ta PLC 35% Cum PM SR ■ 63 

(245097) 

Smash Inv -fit PLC 459%'ACum Pit SR - 
00 (18Se97) 

Srtree Income PLC n% Cnv Uns In SR 
200312004- 146 (23SB87) 

SNras SmaBar Compan«s PLC Wte to Sub 

farOrd-S3'i(23Se97) 

Tsnfle Bar bw To AC 7% Cun Prf SR £i - 
84(22Se97) 

Throamonon Tnst PLC 725% Cm Uns Ln 
SR 2003 • 96 (22S*07) 
lfttoo Roaissttwi Trust ?LC i .4% Cnv Uns 
Lii SR 2006 - 131 (24S*97i 1 l24Sa97] 1 
(24SG67) 1 (24Se97) 

Wren UK Co PLC B'A Extol Bds ll&OB 
£1000 (R49I) - 1® 1 * (24S697) 

Witan Inv Co PIC 8'7% Deb SR 2016 • 116-i 

( 24 SC 37 ) 

Attemative Investment 
Market 

Hearten &ewery PLC 'A'fim Vig Ord 5p - 
260 (IBSeflT) 

KereuleG Property Service Oto 5p (RU ■ 
0107,37} ■ 247 (23Se07) 

Kingfisher Leaue PLC Ord 2p - 180 
<Z3Sa97) 

Sdenca Syderic. PLC Ord 25p (Ex-Dmdend) 

■ NS'? 
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Asbestos removal exposes T&N 

1"^ running headache last Financial Times reporters assess the likelihood from a handful of manufac- 
year, t&n unwit- of Federal-Mogul’ s bid winning approval turers ’ ^ 0Br 8131118 


B y curing Its longest- 
running headache last 
year, T&N unwit- 
tingly landed itself with 
another big problem Yester- 
day's £i.3bn bid approach 
from Federal-Mogul would 
not have happened had the 
car parts group not capped 
its long-standing ashes tosis 
liabilities. 

A month ago Sir Colin 
Hope was celebrating the 
Erst results for many years 
without provisions to tackle 
the legacy of Turner & New- 
all's days as an asbestos 
manufacturer. Ironically, 
though, that burden acted as 
a poison pill to ward off 
potential bidders. 

Last November. Sir Colin 
trumpeted "the vision of an 
asbestos-free T&N". It has 
spent more than £350m to 
cover asbestos claims and 
made provisions of £3 73m 
more. Its potential liabilities 
bad been estimated at more 
than £lbn. 

Quite apart from the toll it 


took on former employees 
and customers, the asbestos 
problem was a relentless 
drag on T&N’s shares. Even 
since November, analysts 
have argued that the mar- 
ket's lingering reluctance to 
believe the liabilities were a 
thing of the past had kept 
the shares below the true 
value of the company’s 
parts. 

Such arguments may form 
part of T&N’s defence if. as 
is expected, it decides that 
the 235p a share indicative 
offer from Federal-Mogul is 
too low. For now. Sir Cohn 
and his advisers from 
N M Rothschild are looking 
hard at their suitor's ability 
to pay. 

Whatever the confusion 
about the bid's funding, ana- 
lysts have no doubt that it is 
serious. The entrepreneurial 


Dick Snell, who arrived from 
Tenneco last year, vowed in 
his first annual report “to 
bring glory back to this 
great corporation". He flew 
into London in a private jet 
on Thursday night to try to 
do just that. 

Federal-Mogul is in similar 
lines of business to T&N - 
which may raise competition 
issues in a bid. The two com- 
panies have talked in the 
past about swapping some 
small businesses. 

Wendy Needham, an ana- 
lyst at Donaldson, Lufkin & 
jenrette In New York, 
suggested Federal-Mogul 
would be unlikely to sell on 
significant portions of T&N 
assets, should it win control. 

UK-based analysts, how- 
ever, expect the approach to 
smoke out those rivals 
which have considered bids 


for some or all of T&N. 
There were rumours earlier 
this year that GKN had 
approached T&N fbr its high- 
technology materials divi- 
sion; BBA has also been 
mentioned. From the US, 
Dana is now being tipped as 
a possible white taught. 

Other auto engineers' 
shares rose in London on 
hopes of further consolida- 
tion in tiie industry. The 
value of mergers and acqui- 
sitions among components 
companies is estimated to 
have reached about $ 20 bn 
(£i2.4bn) last year. 

The global auto compo- 
nents Industry has under- 
gone break-neck rationalisa- 
tion as companies have 
responded to the demands of 
vehicle makers for fewer, 
bigger suppliers. 

Instead of buying different 


parts for a braking system 
from a handful of manufac- 
turers, the car giants 
increasingly want a single 
supplier to provide the fin- 
ished product. 

The emphasis on -size 
stems from the industry's 
globalisation. T manu- 

facturers, such as General 
Motors, Ford and Volkswa- 
gen have pushed into growth 
regions like South America 
and eastern Europe to boost 
sales. Suppliers have been 
expected to follow. 

Demands on component 
companies have Increased as 
vehicle makers have "out- 
sourced" mare functions to 
suppliers and relentlessly 
pursued all avenues to cut 
costs. 

While T&N is expected to 
put up a good fight, the 
trend to further industry 
consolidation looks unstop- 
pable. 

Andrew EdgecUffe-Johnson, 
Haig Simonian and Nikki 
Tail 
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Reed travel unit inflated its circulation figures 


NEWS DIGEST 


By Scheherazade 
Daneshkhu, Leisure 
industries Corre spo ndent 


Reed Elsevier, the 
international information 
group, yesterday surprised 
the City when it warned that 
the discovery of “irregulari- 
ties" at Reed Travel would 
lead to a "substantial" write- 
down of the unit’s £472m of 
intangible assets as weD as 
exceptional losses. 

The damage could amount 
to £200m, according to some 


analysts. With annual pre- 
tax profits previously fore- 
cast at £825m-£835m, this 
could cut them by a quarter. 

Shares in Reed Interna- 
tional - the British arm of 
the Anglo-Dutch group - 
lost 8 per cent of their value 
after the mid-afternoon 
statement, falling 49%p to 
536%p. 

Reed Travel publishes 
hotel and airlines directories 
mainly for travel agents and 
business travellers. 

Reed said that circulation 


figures in its hotel and air- 
line directories had been 
overstated to advertisers. 

. Nigel Stapleton, co-chair- 
man, said the company had 
been quick to say it would 
recompense advertisers and 
had launched an indepen- 
dent investigation to identify 
control weaknesses and 
decide whether disciplinary 
action was needed. 

He was unable to quantify 
the cost to the company and 
said an assessment would 
take several months. 


The irregularities had 
been traced back to 1991. 
Advertising revenues from 
the directories totalled 
£500m between 1991 and 
1996. 

Mir Stapleton said the pos- 
sibility of legal action by 
advertisers could not be 
ruled out, but hoped that it 
would be avoided by the 
company's promise of recom- 
pense. 

"This hasn’t been forced 
upon us." he said yesterday. 
"Our management team 


found ft out and took ft up 
the line.” Reed Travel said It 
would do do everything in 
its power to maintain its 
credibility with its advertis- 
ers. 

The irregularities were dis- 
covered by Reed Travel's 
management during a prod- 
uct portfolio review. Mr Sta- 
pleton said a check of circu- 
lation arrangements would 
be extended outside Reed 
Travel, but believed the 
irregularities did not extend 
beyond it 


“This is not a general prac- 
tice; we see it as totally iso- 
lated," he said yesterday. 

Reed Travel's operating 
profits for X996 represented 9 
per cent of toe £856m total 
operating profits of Reed 
Elsevier’s combined busi- 
nesses. 

Media analysts said yester- 
day that the discovery cast a 
cloud over a previously well- 
regarded management and 
that the news would create 
uncertainty until the size of 
the cost was quantified. 


EC Set to clear 
drinks merger 


Unilever pursues merger 
trend in US to cut costs 


BA to sell 

overhaul 

business 


Bank call prompts 
ICS share slide 


The European Commission is expected to clear next 
month the planned merger between Guinness and Grand 
Metropolitan, according to Ett sources. .. 

The Commission will recommend to a panel of national 
competition experts on Turaday that the merger -should 
be cleared with. conditions, Ahead of a final decision on 
October 27, said the sources. The conditions are likely to 
involve, some divestment of the two British companies' 
whisky interests to avoid dominance in the Spanish and 
Greek whisky markets in particular. The £24bn merger j 
would create the world’s largest drinks company mid ! 
would have twice the turnover of Seagram of Canada and 
Allied Domecq of the UK. its largest competitors. 

Emma Tucker m Brussels 


BG in non-core disposal 


By John WBfman, 

Consumer industries Editor 


Unilever's plans to merge 
three of its US subsidiaries 
will reduce overheads and 
strengthen customer focus 
in its personal care busi- 
nesses. the Anglo-Dutch con- 
sumer products group said 
yesterday- 

The new Home & Personal 
Care USA division will bring 
together Cheseborough- 
Pond’s, Helene Curtis and 
Lever Brothers. These com- 
panies sell more than $3.7bn 
(£2J29bn) of toiletries and 
laundry products in the US 
ea ch year. 

Initially, the three 
subsidiaries will remain 
separate business units for 
marketing and development. 


but will pool support 
services such as finance, 
human resources and 
information technology. 
Longer term, they are 
expected to move closer 
together in day-to-day 
operations. 

Lever Brothers and 
Cheseborough-Pond’s have 
already been merged in 
Canada. And last year 
Unilever brought together 
its two US food subsidiaries. 
Van den Bergh and Lipton's, 
to create Upton Foods US. 

The merger is the latest 
step in the reorganisation of 
Unilever’s structure to 
reduce costs, focus on 
products with the greatest 
returns and get closer to 
customers. The strategy has 
been promoted by Niall 


Fitzgerald and Morris 
Tabaksblat, co-chairmen, to 
make the group more 
responsive to fast-changing 
c onsum er markets. 

"The goal of all these 
businesses is greater growth 
and profitability,” said 
Robert Phillip s , who will be 
president of the new 
division. “This will enable us 
to take maximum advantage 
of the best practices in the 
three companies to improve 
the way we operate." 

Elizabeth Arden and 
Calvin Klein Cosmetics, two 
other personal care 
subsidiaries in North 
America, will remain 
independent. Although 
based in the US, Unilever 
sees them as global 
businesses. 


By Christopher Prioe 


By Michael Skapinker, 
Aerospace Correspondent 


British Airways said 
yesterday that it intended to 
sell Its wheel and brake 
overhaul business to Allfad 
Signal Aerospace of the US. 

The two companies have 
signed a memorandum of 
understanding and expect to 
reach final agreement by the 
end of toe year. - 

BA said it expects to 
award Allied Signal a 10 
year contract-, to service the 
wheels and brakes of its air- 
craft. The two companies 
made no comment on the 
value of the sale, which is 
part of BA's plan to reduce 
annual costs by £Ibn by the 
turn of the century. 


Shares in Industrial Control 
Services fell 55 per cent to 
65p yesterday after the UK 
specialist controls group said 
it had been forced to seek 
additional banking facilities. 

David Lindsay, the former 
finance director, is to take 
over as chief executive from 
Peter Hall who is to continue 
as non-executive chairman 
until a replacement can be 
found- Mr Hall founded the 
company in I960 and has a 
15 per cent interest. 

The company said first 
quarter trading was "below 
expectations” prompting a 
“fundamental review". 

The statement accompan- 
ied news of a 21 per cent fall 
in pretax profits to £4.4m In 
the year to May 31. Turnover 


rose 17 per cent to £90.4m. 

Mr Han said the company 
had suffered a large outflow 
of cash during the year. Net 
debt at the year-end 
amounted to £3L3m (Elfin). 
This had since risen to 
£33.6m. Gearing stood at 109 
per cent at the year-end. 

Mr Hall said, however, 
that investment had enabled 
the group to double its order 
book to £78m. 

Although ’ the additional 
hanking farfl fries had been’ 

granted far 12 months. Mr " 
Hall said the company would 
be subject . to "periodic 
review", meaning -the 
accounts would . be reported 
on a going concern basis. - 

A final dividend of 0.5p 
makes 2p (3.6p) lor the year, 
payable from earnings per 
share of 6.09p(9.03p).- 


BG is to sell its Pipeline Integrity Internationa] business, 
as part of a programme of disposing of rum-core assets. 

PH, which provides maintenance and services for gas, 
ofl and chemical pipelines across 30 countries and has 
turnover of about £60m, will be sold to Mercury Asset 
Marfa gpmAnf, the UK fund .management. group, far an 
undisclosed sum. 420 people employed worldwide by Ell ; 
will transfer to a new company formed by MAM. 
i . BG would not comment on the sale prices btrt expected 
it to be in excess of PR's net asset value of £40m. Simon 
Flowers, an analyst at NatWest Securities, said: "This Is 
part of a much bigger sale of assets worth £600m-£700m. 
There is more to BG’s assests than the stock market 
recognises and we expect BG to get £50m-£60m for PH." 

Steve Brandon, BG’s executive director fbr interna- 
tional downstream activities, said: "PH is not a core 
liusindss for us.' It is a very gbbd business and hot the one 
that I would want to give up if I had a real choice, but we 
made the commitment to our' shareholders to -invest in 
selffinancing business and PH is not one of them." 

According to Sean Sutcliffe,, chief executive .of pn, the 
sale provides a “tremendous opportunity for toe business 
to grow free of toe constraints of working within BG and 
having to fight for its grants”. • Arkady Ostrovsky 


Toad in series of deals 


Why the six b il lion pound man pays top dollar 

T Nomura International. Guy Hands has given Nomura the lead in the “ ™ 

J-gw Han^ has snent secur itisation of assets, reports Simon Davies 


I n just three years at 
Nomura International. 
Guy Hands has spent 
more than £6bn of his 
employer's money by paying 
substantially more on 
almost every deal than com- 
peting bidders could dream 
of And be is proud of it 
On Monday, he delighted 
Grand Metropolitan and Fos- 
ter’s Brewing by taking on 
their troublesome pub 
groups, Entrepreneur and 
Spring Inns, for £L2bn- The 
pub businesses had gener- 
ated more profits for the 
legal profession than their 
owners, after years of sour 
relations with pub tenants. 

Moreover. Nomura paid 
far more for the businesses 
than any traditional pub 
operator would consider, 
despite the absence of any 
operating synergies. In the- 
ory, Nomura could have 
merged toe new pubs with 
its Phoenix inns vehicle, but 
Phoenix is being prepared 
for disposal Even after that, 
toe list of the four largest 
owners of pubs in Britain 
will read somewhat oddly: 
Nomura, Bass, Allied 
Domecq and Whitbread. 

Nomura's strategy smacks 
of financial alchemy. Equity 
Investors demand a higher 


return than debt investors, 
so If Nomura can restructure 
a company and issue bands 
backed by that company’s 
mature and steady income 
stream, then it should be 
able to outbid venture capi- 
tal fund managers or listed 
companies, and still make a 
fat profit. And even if the 
deal goes awry, once 
Nomura has refinanced its 
investment - which should 
happen within months - the 
risks are passed on to buyers 
of toe securitised debt 

The man behind all these 
deals, Mr Hands, is a 36-year- 
old Oxford graduate who 
started his City career at 
Goldman Sachs as a trader 
in floating rate notes. After 
four years he was head of 
eurobond trading there - an 
enviable place to be at a 
time when the eurobond 
market was booming and 
traders' salaries became the 
stuff of folklore. 

"The good thing about 
having a trading background 
is that you know what it's 
like to get it wrong," he 
says. In the late 1980s, he 


switched into securitisation, 
where bonds are Issued 
backed by the income from 
assets, such as mortgages or 
nursing homes. Goldman 
acted as adviser and col- 
lected a fee. But Mr Hands 
decided there was more 
money to be made working 
for an organisation which 
could buy the assets itself. 
So in 1994, he set up the 
Principal Finance Group at 
Nomura International. 

Since its inauguration. 
Principal has invested in 
three pub groups; the US's 
third-largest leasing com- 
pany, AT&T Capital; 57,000 
Ministry of Defence homes 
and a railing stock leasing 
business. Its staff has risen 
by 700 and Mr Hands has 
garnered the reputation as 
one of the most successful 
investment bankers in 
Europe, pioneering the con- 
cept of securitising compa- 
nies, rather than just mort- 
gage loans or properties. 
And yet Nomura is a long 
way from making a decent 
profit out of Mr Hands. 

Naturally, he has fared 


rather better, but it is not 
money for nothing. He is in 
the office at 6am and rarely 
returns to his wife and four 
children before toe early 
hours of toe next morning. 

The strategy has been to 
recoup investment costs by 
selling short-term securit- 
ised bonds. But real profits 
only roll in when the busi- 
ness has been restructured, 
short-term debt repaid and 
the business sold off. In the 
case of Entrepreneur pubs, 
this could be via a flotation 
or a long-term securitisa- 
tion. But profits are at least 
three years away. 



I n many ways, it is a sim- 
ilar strategy to the lever- 
aged buy-outs of the late 
1980s - Nomura creates a 
company entirely debt 
financed, ensures ft is ran 
more aggressively and then 
sells out. But fortunately, 
the risks are far lower. 
Investors will accept a much 
lower yield on securitised 
bonds than 1980s-style junk 
bonds, so the pressure on 
management is not so great. 


Guy Hands: main job is 
‘saying no to deals’ 


. Mr Hands argues: "The 
LBO market went wrong, 
because people pushed out 
the envelope too far. They 
forgot history, the competi- 
tion got too great and people 
did silly things. My major 
job at toe moment is saying 
no to deals." Mare than 100 
have been turned down to 
the past year. Principal was 
also rebuffed in its attempt 


to take on assets after 
Andrew Regan's bid for toe 
Co-operative Wholesale Soci- 
ety. The bid failed after it 
emerged that confidential 
information had been leaked 
to Mr Regan. "We relied too 
much on what we were 
being told," said Mr Hands. 
"It was a painfhl lesson." 

Getting into principal 
finance at the start has . 
given Nomura an advantage 
over rivals. But competition ; 
is intensifying. Credit Suisse 
First Boston recently 
poached an entire team from 
Nomura and Goldman Sachs 
is also muscling in. Resur- 
gent equity markets provide 
more capital from trade buy- 
ers, while venture capitalists 
also have plenty of cash. 

Privatisations In Europe 
should provide farther 
investment opportunities, 
and so will the obsession 
with corporate focus, which 
is driving conglomerates to 
shed non-core businesses. 

Besides, when the competi- 
tion gets too Intense, 
Nomura can always take its 
securitisation expertise 
home to Japan - a virtually 
ud tapped market Sadly Its 
newly acquired skills in Brit- 
ish pub retailing may be less 
easily transferable. 


Toad .yesterday signalled a drive to achieve “critical 
mass" in the vehicle security and technology market with 
a pair of acqu i sitions. The UK company also reported foil 
year pre-tax losses up from. £2.31m to £5£tin, but said it 
e xpected to break even, in the next .few months. 1 

■ In a third deal Toad, chaired by Chris EVans, the 
biotechnology entrepreneur, is paying £500,000 in shares 
for UK and western European distribution rights to a 
low-cost satellite vehicle tracking system developed by 
Space trac, of which Mr Evans owns 30 per cent The 
system is expected to be available in late 1996. - 

Toad is to pay Stordata Solutions £758,000 in cash and 
£380,000 in shares to acquire Laserline, a vehicle security 
group which had pre-tax profits of £185,000 on sales of 
££Sm in the year to November 30. The company is also 
assuming some. £240,000 of Lasertine debt to Stordata. 

Sigmaj a second vehicle security group, is being ^bought 
for a maximum of- £3.05m depending on performance, 
including an initial £500.000, half in cash and toe rest in 
shares: Sigma made a loss after exoeptianals of £581,000 
on sales of £6.04m in 1996. 

I Toad’s increased losses included £603,000 of exceptional 
costs related to toe restructuring, which is estimated to 
have cut overheads by £l. 2 m a year. Turnover rose from 
£3m to £4.8m. Andrew Davis 


GUS shares rebound 


Shares in Great Universal Stores tumbled early yesterday 
after toe UK group said that sales at Bvtrberrys, its luxury 
goods : retailer, remained under pressure from sterling's 
strength. ■_ .7 • , 

However, analysts said there was “no news" in chair- 
mmLLord Wolfson’s statement: to the annual masting and 
blamed profit-taking for the early 29p fall to 65$p. By toe 
close toe shares had recovered to 680 p, down just 7 p on 
balance. The group said home shopping- sales had shown a 
small improvement in the first five months, adding that 
total profits were marginally ahead of toe -comparable 
period. Forecasts - which were downgraded by £30m in 
June after profits foil by 2^ per cent - were left 
unchanged at £800m (SSSlmy for tols year 
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Clinton greets 
sales improvement 


By Emiko Terazono 
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AAfer exceptional 
Wi Item. 4ftr 15 


Buoyant consumer spending 
and store modernisation 
helped Clinton Cards, the 
specialist retailer, report a 
drop In its seasonal interim 
loss to £L8m against £2 -34m. 

Turnover excluding VAT 
rose 6.9 per cent to £6L3m 
(£57.3m) while like-for-like 
sales rose 9.9 per cent for the 
six months to August 3. Don 
Lewln, chairman, said the 
figures were the best in four 
years, reflecting improved 
consumer confidence, store 
revamps and a wider prod- 
uct range. 


Net debt was £3m. com- 
pared to £6m last year, cut- 
ting gearing to 3fi8 per-cent. 

There were 477 shops at 
the end of the first half with 
12 outlets opened and nine, 
closed during the period. By 
Christmas, the company 
expects to open 20 new shops 
and close 13. 

Current trading was 
strong, said Mr Lewln. In the 
first seven weeks of the sec- 
ond half, sales have risen 
13.5 per cent with like-for- 
like sales up n per cent. 
Losses per -share ware SLWp- 
(2.72p); the interim dividend 
is lifted from Q.6l7p to 0.75p. 


Guardian Media halved 

The IRA Docklands bomb in 1996 cost toe Guardian Media 
Group. JEL9.8m and- led to a halving in pretax profits to 
£ 10 . 4m in the year to March 30. 

Sales at the UK group, which publishes the Guardian, 
and Observer newspapers, increased 8 per cent to£32Bim. 1 
Pre-tax profits before toe exceptional item rose 50 per cent , 
to £30.2nv buoyed by strong growth in advertising and 
lower newsprint costs. The OLA attack damaged the 
group's printing press and it was forced to seek facilities 
elsewhere. Net cash rose 38 per emit 'to 


Joseph Holt edges ahead 

Joseph Holt, toe Mancbester-based brewer popular amon* 
real ale aficionados for its low prices, yesterda^ 
announced a 4 per cent upturn in interim .profits/ j 

On turnover margin ally improved at £iA9m, the ure-tax ' 
torn for the six months to June 30 emerged at m 

from fi4.i6m.last .time. -- - ■«««, up 

The group’s . estate, of about . 120 houses continues to 
expand: the oddly, nailed Ape and, Apple win open to 
central Manchester nest month and a pub in Stocknort 
town centre is expedted^to begin trading after refurbSi 
ment next year. Terms have also been agreed the nur 
chase of four more outlets. v 
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BBV close to Brazilian bank buy 


By Tom Bums in Madrid 
and Jonathan Wheatley .. 
in SSo Paulo ' 

Banco Bilbao Viiacaya 
(BBV), die Spanish banking 
group, was last night close 
to -acquiring 'a Brazilian 
bant in ajdeal worth about 


BBV told. Madrid's stock 
iwarfirf a nthoritieg about an 
impending acquisition, but 
refused to confirm reports 
that: the target was Banco 
National Credito (BCN), Bra- 
zil’s sixth largest batik. It 
said it was in. talks with Bra- 
zilian authorities. 


However, Brazil's stock 
markets suspended trading 
in BCN, following reports 
that the hank had agreed to 
sell control to BBV. Trading 
resumed after BCN con- 
firmed it had been 
approached by BBV. 

The - acquisition would 
make BBV the biggest for- 
eign bank in Brazil, over- 
taking Banco Santander, its 
Spanish rival, which 
recently took control of two 
Brazilian banks - Geral do 
Com&rcio and Noroeste - 
and the HSBC group, which 
bought Banco Bamerindus 
in March. 


Last month. BCN bought 
control of CredireaU previ- 
ously owned by the state of 
Minas Gerais. This followed 
the incorporation last year 
of Banco Itamarati. a smaller 
private bank, bringing its 
total assets to R$15.1bn 
(|l3.8bn). BCN has 286 
branches and 392.000 
account holders, of which 70 
per cent are individuals. 

Brazfl’s banking industry 
has seen substantial consol- 
idation in the past three 
years, as economic stability 
has taken away the easy 
earnings potential of high 
inflation. The changes have 


brought about a more com- 
petitive environment. 

BBV's proposed takeover 
represents the biggest single 
investment by a Spanish 
bank in Latin America. 

BBV has spent more than 
$2bn in Latin America over 
the past three years in an 
acquisition drive that has 
brought it banking networks 
in Argentina, Bolivia, Col- 
ombia. Mexico and Vene- 
zuela. 

The expansion into the 
Hispanic world has become a 
strategic cornerstone for 
both BBV and Santander 
because of the sharply 


higher margins that both 
institutions have begun to 
earn from their Latin Ameri- 
can units. 

In the first six months of 
this year, BBV raised provi- 
sioning 41 per cent on the 
1996 first half to S486m, most 
of it allocated to newly 
acquired banks In Latin 
America. 

These units contributed 
more than 25 per cent of 
BBV’s $553bn consolidated 
profits for- the first six 
months and allowed the 
group to increase year-on- 
year net interest income 32.6 
per cent to $L7bn. 



the tune in US music 

Record labels are reshuffling management to adjust to market developments 


J ob security has never 
been one of the music 
industry's /brtes,_bui the 
management teams at some 
of the largest US record 
1 labels have been moving fes- 
ter than, the singles chart 
this autumn. 

Id the past week, a new 
. president has arrived at 
Scmy's Epic label, and a trio 
of executives took charge of 
EMI’s Virgin Records. Ten 
days, ago, PolyGram brought 
Motown, the legendary soul 
label, and its US classical 
and jazz interests under the 
aegis of Mercury Records. ~ 
pie game of musical 
chairs is '* not yet - over. 
Warner Music is reportedly 
poised for a long-awaited 
shake-up, and PolyGram is 
expected to name a new 
president for Island Records. 

The' rationale for the 
changes varies from com- 
pany, to company, but all the 
new appointees have the 
same brief; to revitalise their 
labels -in Qte increasingly 
competitive and fest-chang- 
ing US music market 
At first glance, conditions 
appear to be improving for 
US music, companies. After a. 
decade, of . double-digit 
growth, record sales stalled 
during 1995 and 1996, when 
1.14bn units worth $12J53bn 
were sold, according to the 
Recording Industry Associa- 
tion of America. ■ 

• - One problem facing the 
industry was the closure of 
hundreds of record stores 


US musIc markets hoping bands like Hanson can lift sales 






IIS racordAdramic sales fjbn) 
percentage Aging aheur annual worth 
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US music market by genre 
1967 1996 



which could not compete 
with the cheap compact 
discs sold by electronic dis- 
count chains. Fewer stores 
have closed thin year. 
record sales have risen. 
Sounds can, the US chart 
compiler, es timates that unit 
sales are 6 per cent up so far. 

However, the industry’s 
preoccupation with the retail 
sector's difficulties diverted 
attention from the structural 
changes that have destabil- 
ised the market 

The principal issue is that 
the CD market is now 


mature, and consumers 
stopped buying CD versions 
of favourite vinyl albums 
several years ago. Record 
sales are now dependent on 
the success of new releases 
again. 

At the same time, 
consumer taste has become 
increasingly unpredictable. 
Sales of new albums by once 
bankable supe r st a rs - such 
as Aerosmith. En Vogue. 
Paul McCartney and RJ2M. 
- have fallen below 
expectations and new names 
have topped the charts. 


Prodigy became the first 
UK dance act to crack North 
America when it entered the 
album chart at number one 
this summer. Hanson. No 
Doubt and the Spice Girls 
have also fared well, buoyed 
by the pop music revival. 
The singles chart has been 
invaded by new rap and hip- 
hop artists, notably Sean 
-Puffy” Combs, chairman of 
Bertelsmann’s Bad Boy 
label, who has produced five 
of 1997s seven US number 
ones. 

This autumn's manage- 


FT/S&P ACTUARIES WORLD INDICES 


The FT/S&P ActuertoWorfd Indices are owned by FTSE IrtenretJcnoJ Limited, Goldman. Sacha & Co. and Standard & Poor's. The tncfices ore compBed by FTBE 
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The Financial Times plans to publish a Survey on 

Spanish Banking 
& Finance 

on Monday November 17 


For more information, please contact: 

Ewa Pfaczek-Neves In London 
Tel: +44 171 873 372S Fax: +44 171 873 3934 
Edward Macquisten In Madrid 
Tel: +34 1 337 0061 
Fax: +34 1 337 0062 
or your usual Financial Times representative 
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merit reshuffle has placed a 
new generation of senior 
executives at the helm of the 
established US labels. They 
have all been chosen in the 
hope that they will be more 
adept than their predeces- 
sors at adjusting to the 
changes in the market. 

S ony shed 36 staff this 
week, following last 
Friday's appointment 
of Polly Anthony, 43, as pres- 
ident of Epic Records. Ray 
Cooper and Ashley Newton, 
both in their 40s, are moving 
to Los Angeles from Virgin's 
London label, where they 
worked with the Verve and 
the Spice Girls. They will 
run Virgin's US operation 
with Nancy Berry, 38. the 
executive in charge of its 
superstar acts. 

PolyGram has rewarded 
Danny Goldberg, 47, for 
bringing new stars such as 
Hanson into Mercury, by 
giving him responsibility for 
jazz, classical and Motown, 
which has missed out on the 
lucrative rap and hip-hop 
market. 

Signing acts will be a pri- 
ority for these executives. 
Spotting new stars will be 
hard enough, but turning 
them into enduring suc- 
cesses could be even tougher 
in a market where the life 
expectancy of superstars is 
shrinking , rather like record 
executives' careers. 

Alice Rawsthom 


Rallye 
increases 
offer for 
Casino 

By Andrew Jack aid 
Samar Iskandar in Paris 

Rallye, the French retail 
group, last night increased 
Its “white knight” offer for 
Casino, the supermarket 
and hypermarket group. 

Jean-Cbarles Naonri, the 
financier who controls Ral- 
lye, Increased his bid in the 
face of a revised offer from 
Promodes worth up to 
FFr31bn <$&22bn). 

His new offer follows a 
friendly bid for Casino 
which was rejected by the 
ConseO des Marches Finan- 
ciers, the French self-regula- 
tory stock market authority. 

The CMF. objected to a 
choice Rallye offered share- 
holders between two options 
involving complicated finan- 
cial instruments. 

The new offer is simpler. 
For every four shares pres- 
ented, Rallye offers one 
bond convertible into Rallye 
shares, unchanged from the 
previous offer; one bond 
with a nominal value of 
FFr390 exchangeable into 
Casino shares; and a choice 
between a cash payment of 
FFr694 and CVGs - certifi- 
cates guaranteeing share- 
holders compensation if 
Casino’s share price did not 
rise to a certain level by a 
given time. 

The CMF is expected to 
make its recommendations 
on Monday. 

Rallye claims its new bid 
values each Casino share at 
FFr380.75. against FFr377.25 
undo* the Promodds offer. 

Rallye already owns 28 
per cent of Casino, and by 
the end of next month will 
hold 42 per cent of the vot- 
ing rights. 

The 400 members of the 
Guichard family, descen- 
dants of the founder of 
Casino who between them 
hold 8 per cent of the 
shares, are planning to meet 
on October 4 to decide 
which offer to endorse. 

Dissident members of the 
Guichard family claiming to 
represent 2.5 per cent of 
total voting rights objected 
to a hasty endorsement of 
the initial Rallye offer this 
month. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS DIGEST 


Probe into ICB 
bid for Astro 

The Stockholm stock exchange is examining the proposed 
$309m acquisition of Cheek-owned Astro Tankers by ICB 
of Sweden to see whether it flouts the country’s takeover 
rules. ICB, which is fighting a SKrS-22bn ($427m) hostile 
bid by Bermuda-based Frontline, announced the Astro 
deal this week after urging shareholders to reject the 
Frontline approach. Hans Edenhannar. head of surveil- 
lance at the stock exchange, said: “We must consider 
whether the acquisition of the Greek company violates 
takeover rules." Those rules prohibit a company selling 
assets or proposing a merger solely to frustrate a third- 
party bidder. SBC Warburg Dillon Read, which is advising 
ICB, said: “We have taken careful legal advice and we do 
not believe there is a problem." 

■ The Stockholm stock exchange yesterday announced 
plans to merge its three separate lists Into one as part of 
efforts to improve market transparency. Under the 
scheme, the “A” and “O" lists would be replaced by a new 
super list, including the old over-the-counter list 
The move follows the exodus of about 20 companies, 
including fashion retailer Hermes & Mauri tz, to the unre- 
gistered "O" list in protest at increased wealth taxes 
imposed on shareholders in A-listed corporations. Carl- 
Johan Hfigbom, acting head of the stock exchange, said 
the switch to the M 0” list by several of the country's larg- 
est companies meant the junior list no longer fulfilled its 
purpose of serving mainly small, start-up companies. 

Tim Burt, Stockholm 

U COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Outsourcing deal to cut costs 

Commonwealth Bank of Australia said yesterday it expec- 
ted a A$5bn ($S.6bn) outsourcing deal with Electronic 
Data Systems to achieve annual cost improvements of 15 
to 20 per cent 

David Murray, managing director, said he expected the 
cost savings to start coming through in the second half of 
CBA's financial year to June 30. 1998. Earlier. CBA 
announced It would pay A$240m in cash and other assets 
for a 35 per cent stake in EDS Australia and had signed 
information technology outsourcing contracts worth 
A$5bn over 10 years with EDS Australia. Reu ters, Sydney 

TRANSPORT 


Adtranz to cut 1,800 jobs 

Adtranz, the rail transport joint venture between ABB 
and Daimler-Benz, is to cut about 1,800 jobs, or about a 
quarter of its workforce, at its German operations by 2000. 

Rolf Eckrodt of Adtranz said the German division 
would make a loss this year but would return to profit in 
the next financial year. "At Adtranz. it is no longer a 
question of a normal restructuring in Germany, but a 
harsh process of renovation," he said. The move Is part of 
a restructuring of the group’s European operations which 
is expected to lead to the loss of about 25 per cent of its 
20,000 workforce. Graham Barley, Frankfurt 


CORRECTION 


The drawing of James Dimon, president of Travelers 
Group, in yesterday's Financial Times was wrongly iden- 
tified owing to an editing error. 
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ROBBERY 


We don't want to steal your money. We want 
to give you cash via our new Cashback Launch 
packages*. Jan us as an authorised dealer selling 
personal numbers, and you could receive gR of 
your initial investment back during your first 
quarter. Couple that with our dealer training and 
support programme, our new AIR MILES awards 
scheme and access to the wealth of experience 
you would expect from the market leader, you'll 
be soon on track to big profits. 

Call /van Mee on 07000 654321. 

* Packages available from £7000 up to £4000 plus V4T. 


The World's best Stock 
Marta investors make decisions 
wonh more than 

$1 BILLION EVERY 
YEAR WITH METASTOCK 
FOR WINDOWS. 

Join them now - FREE information 
pack & demo from Trendline 

01707 661717 fax 564296 
Tins is, bar none, the ben technical 
analysis program you can go? 

- On Computers 

**.. J l e ma i ia ble a chi evemta u ’* - • 
//Chronicle 

“brings a whole new meaning to 
comprehensive technical analysis” 
FOW magazine. 


FOR SALE 

Full and complete Synergy 
technical analyst 
(advanced Gann, optimisation 
etc) Second hand copy in 
perfect condition. 
Offers around £550, 
new price £1500 + VAT. 

01620 860958 

Intelligent Trading Systems 
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Well Established 
MOSCOW BROKER 

seeks preliminary talks 
with London broker 
interested in the potential 
offered by Russian and 
Ukrainian equity/debt 
markets with a view to 
possible co-operation/TV. 
Please contact: CLS, Direct Ltd. 
Ibh 9411 077570 
Fax: 0181 544 0475 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


SAVE ON 
INTERNATIONAL 
PHONE CALLS 


Wo AtMkag* VbfeMRy Dam Stractura* 
•Portfolio SanaOMy Analysis* 
-UuM AMtt llorta Cario Analytes* 
MBRM provide the most widely used 
analytical toolkits, Enandal calculators, 
advanced dadvativo portfolio Bratyseo.l 
source code, consultancy and risk 
management training. Fully Integrated 
IwBh Excel. Visual Basic, C and C*-». 
Mamrio uHBarakatraBfc Ma na gement 
.(Finance! Systems Sotlweie (FSS) Ud) 
Eatadfiahad 1968 - 10,000 useta flfabaHy 
Wamfaml Court Throgmorton Street 
London EC2N2AT 
fife: «44 171-628 2007 

Fax: +44 171-628 2008 
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FOR SALE 

Computer Company/ 

Telecomm umcatons Market Retirement Sale 

Brilisfi Manufecuet asabSshed ii ysara, turnover approaching Elflm and 
very proStsdte 

Manufacturer of special purpose computers to the totaanuminicaiions 
market 

Supplier to a teds range el OEM and Systems tntagratas 

Supplying a togs number of significant Blue Chip Companies servicing 

eommunlcatfora martlets bi the UK, Europe, the Far East America and 

Aistialia 

Active in rtoworfang martlets and invoivod to high power sennr technology 
Located in Central Southern England witfwi fifteen minutes of motorway 
netwcrii. 

Principals orty apply to:- Bos B5451 . Financial Timas. 

One Southwark Bridge, London SEl 9HL 


TECHNICAL ANALYSIS 
SOFTWARE 
from INDEXIA 
Real-Time & End-of-Day 

http://www.indexia.co.uk 

Hirer powerful Real-time & £nd-of- 
Day Technical Analysis sytxcms k> 
choose from: 

Be»I- time using Preset, Pc Maita- 
Eje, Reuters, DBC Signal, BIS, 
CHEFAX & SkyTfext 
or 

End-of-day using a variety of 
OCHLV data feeds ESL CiiOtaL 
StockDsta, CSI 

INDEXIA Research, 121 High 
Street, Berkhamsied HP42DJ.UK 
TeL 01442 878815 
Fax: 01442876834 


KAISHA Modeler Pro 

Now you can modal your 
business processes and Chech 
your costs! 

KAISHA Modeler Pro Is an 
easy to use Activity Based 
CoBtingAtenaoemant too) tor 
Wlndows95 and NT. 
Suport) graphical Interface and 
fully supported by NEC. 
Download a firoe demo from 
www.Kaisha-tBC.cara or 
e-cnall: gto ng @ k alsha-tac.com 
for details. 
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PRIVATE INVESTORS 

Infotrade gives you access to: 

• Portfofio managemant 

• 3 years' historical data 

• Real (fine prices 

• AFX red tfme news 

• FT headlines and articles 
■ Companyreports 

• On4ine share dealing 

• Plus personal finance 

• Hus Internal and e-mail 
Discover the benefits of Infotrade. 

Call 0800 226600 or 
0121 717 3804 to request yow 
Iree CD copy of Infotrade software 
Infotrade Ltd is regulated by the 
Securities & Futures Authority 


FINALLY: REAL-TIME 

DATA YOU CAN 
AFFORD, STOCKS 
CURRENCIES, 

BONDS, DERIVATIVES 
AND NEWS 

Tenfore provides global real-time 
financial data direct to your PC at 
the lowest possible cost. Our 
windows platform facilitates 
seamless interfacing with other 
Windows applications. 
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Rnd us at wwvctenforexsjrtc 
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Federal-Mogul set to 
offer $2bn for T&N 


By Andrew EdgecTiffe-Johnaon 
in London end Nikki Tart 
in Chicago 

T&N. one of Britain's five 
largest car parts groups, is 
expected to fight a £i.3bn 
(S2.1bn) bid approach yester- 
day from Federal-Mogul, an 
American parts manufacturer 
two-thirds Its size. 

Federal, based in Michigan, 
said it intended to offer 235p 
per share in cash, but gave no 
details of how it would fund 
the bid. T&N’s shares jumped 
60','zp to 242'ip as analysts 
predicted that shareholders 
would demand a price of 
between 270p and 300 p, and 
speculated about possible 
friendly counter-bids. 

One of the three main share- 
holders. w’hich between them 
control 46 per cent of T&N. 
said: “We think this business 
is worth 30Gp.” 

Dick Snell. Federal's new 
chairman and chief executive, 
met Sir Colin Hope. T&N's 
chairman, yesterday morning. 
Federal had sales of S2.03bn 
last year, compared with 


T&N's sales of d-96tm. Federal 
said it had funding in place, 
but would not say how much 
debt it would have to take on 
or whether it would sell same 
of T&N’s divisions to repay 
borrowings. 

UK analysts suggested GKN 
could be interested in T&N’s 
powder metallurgy business, 
and BBA, another UK engi- 
neering group, could bid for its 
brakes operations. 

Federal’s market value 
before yesterday’s approach, 
which sent its shares op $3'/* 
to $37. was just Si2bn. 

Its shares have risen sharply 
since Mr Snell’s arrival from 
Tenneco. His strategy has been 
to the brand imag e of 

some of its replacement parts, 
and to expand its original 
equipment parts production 
beyond its strength in engine 
bearings and seals. 

The company had previously 
experienced a do w nt u rn after 
investing heavily in overseas 
auto parts stores. 

The bid approach follows 
several months of speculation 
about possible Federal Interest 


in T&N. There were sugges- 
tions three months ago that it 
might, make a joint approach 
with Dana Corporation, 
another US automotive parts 
supplier. Yesterday, however, 
it said it was the sole suitor. 
thoug h Dana was again ti pped 
as a potential buyer. 

Federal said it had been in 
talks noth T&N for “a while", 
adding: “We know the com- 
pany very weB. and believe we 
would be a gr ea t fit" 

Federal’s strengths were in 
engine bearings and sealing 
systems, while T&N would 
give it greater exposure to gas- 
kets, pistons, additional 
sealing products and the fric- 
tion products used in brakes. 

US analysts predicted the 
deal would improve Federal's 
earnings despite its size. 

Sir Cohn Hope. T&N’s chair- 
man, had no comment, but the 
approach could derail his 
hopes of combining the 
group’s piston business with 
that of RbeinmetalL 

T&N exposed. Page 22 
See Lex 
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Share bliss 


Sanyo Securities seeks aid 
from three Japanese banks 


By GHlian Tett in Tokyo 

Sanyo Securities, one of 
Japan's middle-ranking 
brokers, is seeking financial 
assistance from three hunks to 
stave off its mounting business 
problems. 

The move follows a foil in its 
share price to below Y100, 
which has fuelled speculation 
about the future of a group 
that once aspired to be one of 
Japan's top brokers. 

But Sanyo denied media 
reports that the group, which 
is weighed down with bad 
loans, was seeking to be taken 
over by other Japanese bro- 
kers or banks. The reports 
prompted the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange to suspend dealing 
in Sanyo shares. 

The company is rapidly turn- 
ing into a crucial test case for 
the brokerage sector ahead of 
Japan's "big bang” financial 


deregulation. Since Sanyo is 
the largest Japanese broker to 
have fallen Into serious diffi- 
culty, its fate could shed light 
on the pressure for consolida- 
tion within the industry. 

Edwin Merner. president of 
Atlantis, a fund management 
group, said: “Sanyo is just a 
timebomb ticking away - it 
cannot easily be bailed out. 1 
think many other medium- 
sized brokers have similar 
problems.” 

Sanyo, the 12th-largest bro- 
ker. has recorded recurring 
losses In the past six years, 
totalling Y89bn ($735m). It 
recently revised a forecast 
Y2_6bn interim profit down to 
a Y4.4bn loss. The group also 
has Y80bn worth of non- 
pprf m minp loans that are held 
by affiliated non-bank finance 
groups. 

Tn recent months, Sanyo Hiw 
sought support from life assur- 


Companies issue 


jinnp companies. But Takashl 
Ikeuchi, Sanyo president, said 
the company would also be 
looking for support from Bank 
of Tokyo- Mitsubishi, Nippon 
Credit Bank and Daiwa Bank. 

The banks yesterday refused 
to say whether support would 
be forthcoming. However, ana- 
lysts said rnnp of them had 
any obvious business reason 
for supporting SanyoJapanese 
banks are becoming increas- 
ingly reluctant to provide sup- 
port - not least because big 
bang is fuelling competitive 
pressures on them as wefl. 

Sanyo has traditionally been 
affiliated with the Nomura 
group, which includes broker- 
age companies such as Kokn- 
sai securities. Kokusai yester- 
day denied reports that it was 
planning to absorb the group 
to act as a brokerage arm of 
Sanwa hank Sanwa said it had 
not yet considered the idea. 
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By Kenneth Gooding 
in London 

A court ruling has revived the 
two-year di s p ut e between New- 
mont Mining of the US and 
Normandy Mining of Australia 
over ownership of Yanacocha 
in Peru, Latin America’s big- 
gest gold mine and one of the 
world's lowest-cost producers. 

Peru's Supreme Court said 
yesterday it would examine 
the case, which appeared to 
have been settled in February 
in favour of Newmont. north 
America’s biggest gold group, 
and its Peruvian partner, 
Buenaventura. 

The gold battle - and biggest 
commercial law case in Peru’s 
history - followed the acquisi- 
tion in 1994 by Normandy. 
Australia's largest gold pro- 
ducer, of most of BRGM, the 
previously state-owned French 
mining group. 

Newmont and Buenaventura 
claimed this triggered their 
preemptive rights to acquire 
BRGM's 24.7 per cent Interest 
In Yanac o cha ~ 

Last year Yanacocha pro- 
duced 811,400 ounces of gold at 
a cash cost of $107 an ounce. It 
! has proven and probable 
reserves of more than 6m 
ounces. 

Following a hearing in 
Peru's Superior Court In Feb- 
ruary, Newmont said its hold- 
ing in Yanacocha had 
increased from 38 per cent to 
51.3 per cent, and it would 
account for Yanacocha on a 
consolidated basis. Buenaven- 
tura said its share of the mine 
had increased from 32.3 per 
cent to 43-6 per cent. 

It would be extremely 
embarrassing for Newmont If a 
decision went against it 
because the group's claim to 
majority ownership of 
Yanacocha coincided with the 
$2.5bn battle over acquiring 
Santa Fe Pacific Gold, another 
US gold company. Newmont 
eventually merged with Santa 
Fe. 

Robert Champion de Cres- 
pigny, Normandy’s chairman 
said yesterday: "1 always said 
it was only when the case 
reached the most superior 
court that we would get a 
result I am not saying we will 
win or lose, but we have a 
strong case." 
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Europe today 

Central and eastern parte of the 
Mediterranean will be warm and 
sunny. Much of Spain and Portugal 
will be cloudy with thunderstorms 
and torrential downpours. France, 
the Benelux. Germany and central 
Europe should stay fine and settled 
with warm sunshine following the 
clearance of morning fog. Much of 
Scandinavia will be dry with sunny 
speHs. Eastern Europe, including 
Finland, the Baltic States. Belarus, 
Ukraine and European Russia, will 
be cold and cloudy, with rain at 
times. However, the Balkans should 
stay largely dry, although It will be 
quite cool with only a few bright 
periods. 

Ffve-day forec a st 

Spain and Portugal will continue to 
have thundery downpours. Most 
other parts of Europe will be dry and 
settled with plenty of sunshine after 
the clearance of morning mists. 
Eastern Europe should improve over 
the weekend. Scandinavia and the 
Baltic will turn colder and wfndier by 
Tuesday with outbreaks of rain. 

TODAY'S TEMPERATURES 
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Situation at midday. Temperatures maximum (or day. Fomcasta by PA MfeottoCentre 



MajdmumV 

Bailing 

sun 23 

Cardiff 

to 

17 


Cafe3us\ 

Belfast 

doudy 16 

Casabtenca 

rain 

21 

AOu Dhabi 

sun 36 

Belgrade 

doudy 16 

Chicago 

to 

24 

Accra 

tnunder 3i 

Berlin 

sun 17 

Cologne 

sun 

21 

Algiers 

lair 28 

Bermuda 

ahowar 28 

Dakar 

to 

33 

Amswtlam 

to 19 

Bogota 

thunder 19 

Dallas 

aun 

34 

Athens 

for 24 

Bombay 

thunder 32 

DeM 

sun 

35 

Atlanta 

1a)r 28 

Bru&sos 

sun 23 

Dubai 

sun 

38 

B- Aires 

fair 18 

Budapest 

to 17 

Dublin 

doudy 

16 

6. ham 

doudy 17 

C.hagen 

to 16 

Dubrovrik 

to 

21 

Sangkok 

thunder 35 

Cairo 

sun 31 

Edinburgh 

doudy 

IS 

Barcelona 

fair 23 

Caracas 

fair 32 

Faro 

to 

24 


V/c wish you a pleasant flight. 


Lufthansa 


Frankfral sun 21 
Geneva sun 22 

Gibraltar thunder 24 
Gtasgow dread 16 
Hamburg star 17 
HeteMd dread 11 

Hong Kong tee 27 
Honolulu fair 32 

Istanbul fair 18 

Jakarta fair 32 

Jwsay sun 19 

Johamesbwg fair 26 
Karachi fair 35 

Kuwait sun 42 

L Angeles sun 31 
Las Palmas cloudy 27 
Uma fair 25 

Lisbon thunder 25 
London fair 21 

LuxJjourg sun 21 
Lyon sib) 24 

Madeira shower 24 


Madrid 

Majorca 

Mafia 

Manchester 

Manila 

Melbourne 

Mexico City 

Maml 

Milan 

Montreal 

Moscow 

Munich 

Nafcobl 

Naples 

Nassau 

New York 

Nice 

Nicosia 

Oslo 

Parts 

Panh 

Prague 


fair 25 
fair 2S 
fair 26 
doudy 16 
thunder 31 
shower 17 
thunder 26 
thunder 32 
sun 24 
fa * 16 
shower 6 
fair 18 
sun 28 
sun 23 
Mr 32 
sun 21 
sun 24 
Fair 27 
far 16 
sun 22 
fair 21 
sun 18 


Rangoon 

Reykjavik 

Rto 

Rome 

S. Frsco 

Seoul 

Singapore 

Stockholm 

Strasbourg 

Sydney 

Tangier 

Tel Aviv 

Tokyo 

Toronto 

Vancouver 

Venice 

Vtefina 

Warsaw 

Washington 

WeUngton 

Winnipeg 

Zurich 


thunder 31 
FsT 9 
shower 25 
sun 25 
sun 29 
shower 21 
thunder 31 
to 14 
sun 21 
shower 21 
thunder 24 
thunder 30 
sun 24 
to 13 
rain 17 
sun 22 
cloudy 17 
doudy 12 
to 23 
rain 14 
far 23 
fair 18 


UK markets were perfectly justified 
in cracking open the champagne 
yesterday. Across Europe, the Inten- 
tion to join economic «nd monetary 
nnjnn precipitated big bond and 

equity market rallies. If the UK 
goes down this route, its financial 
markets stand to enjoy similar ben- 
efits. And, if anything, there may be 
two added kickers: a further foil In 
sterling, which will help corporate 
earnings, an d the absence of the 
need for tou gh fiscal belt-tightening 
that other European countries 
face! 

That said, the extent of any con- 
vergence rally should not be exag- 
gerated. If there was no risk of the 
UK’s not entering Emu. bond yields 
would probably shrink at least a 
further 40-50 basis points. But there 
is. Assume Tony Blair makes the 
most pro-euro statement: he will 
still face the enormous tqsk of con- 
vincing a sceptical British public in 
a referendum. This political risk 
will probably stop the gilt-bund 
spread’s narrowing more than a fur- 
ther 25 basis points or so. And more 
than io per cent further starling 
depreciation is unlikely. 

Two other obstacles lurk. One is 
stretched valuations, which win 
constrain any advance. The other is 
the risk that convergence involves 
European yields rising rather than 
UK yields falling- Still, even on this 
scenario. UK shares will be more 
attractive than continental ones - 
and they are less expensive. With 
foreign buyers likely to shift into 
UK equities, and UK institutions 
still underweight, the market looks 
well supported - even with short 
rates likely to rise further. 

T&N/Federal-Mogul 

T&N has looked an obvious bid' 
target since it ring-fenced Its asbes- 
tosis liabilities last year. The core 
business - pistons, bearings, brake 
pads and other automotive compo- 
nents - is sound. And with the 
global automotive components 
industry undergoing a spate of con- 
solidation, parts of T&N should be 
appealing to many other groups. 

Federal, which is also big in bear- 
ings. has certainly appreciated this 
logic. But its indication that It 
j would be willing to pay 235p a share 
is not quite as generous as the. 29 
per cent premium to Thursday's 
closing price might suggest. T&N’s 
shares have long been, undervalued 
because of the taint of asbestosis. 
Adjust for the continuing {but 
capped) asbestosis liabilities and 


| FTSE Eurotop 300 index 
934.2 (+12-9J 

Automotive components 


Share prices retetWetothe FT/SSP- '••• 
World index (common currency terms) 
140 * — - — - 7 — * 



the price wesks out at only seven 
times earnings, . before interest, 
depredation and tax. 

T&N’s task now is to squeeze a 
higher price: Maintaining its inde- 
pendence is most unlikely to be the 
best strategy tor shareholders, 
given the huge synergies that could 
flow frorrr a merger. Federal itself 
may struggle to pay much more, 
given that it is smaller, -than T&N. 
Even a 23Sp a share cash .offer 
would stretch its finances. Bat T&N' 
is, of course, not limited to negotia- 
ting with Federal. Other automotive 
groups like Dana, Bosch and GKN 
could be Interested. And, even if . 
none of these Wants to btiy. the 
whole group, T&N could auction 
itself off in parts. It will be disap- 
pointing if the management is 
unable, one way or another, to 
deliver a value of around 280p. 

Reed Elsevier . 

Airline timetables . and hotel 
guides are hardly at the racy end of 
the publishing industry* But Seed 
Elsevier has discovered a conspir- 
acy at its travel division, complete 
with fictitious circulation and over- 
stated advertising ’ rates, that 

smacks, of tah jn id xiCWS. 

The financial effects an Reed are 
three-fold. First, it will have to cam- • 
pensate its aggrieved advertisers. 
The travel division brought in ad 
revenue of £500m In 1991 to 1996, 
the period hi question. Assuming 
clients were overcharged by 2080 
par cent, that would cost OOOtn- 
SlSOm, to be taken as a charge 
against 1997 profits. Second, the 
group will have to write down the * 
travel division’s- £472m asset value, 
some of which is intangible. A fifth 
off that would amount to. another 


£1 DQni hit, though non-cash this 
rfmp And third, future ad rates w ill 
be lower, putting more pressure on 
the travel «wtt, whose turnover is 
' already declining. That could 
reduce 1996 earnings by 6-7 per 
- cent. 

The real imponderable, though, is 
whether the advertisers, many of 
which are based to the US, decide to 
sue for damages as well Given the 
magnitude of these charges and the 
surrounding uncertainty, the £560m 
- or 8 per cent - wiped off Reed's 
market capitalisation looks pretty 
fodr. Most serious, longs- term, is 
the to Reed’s reputation for 

stability and high quality manage- 
ment, both among customers and to 
tiie City. Even an downgraded 1998 
expectations, the shares are still 
tr ading on a £at 20 per cent pre- 
mium to the market average. 

Pubs 

Are pub operators punch drunk? j 
With beer demand faffing, property 
pfipgfl f ining , and the cost of beer 
a iming - off the lows of a year ago, 
the current high levels of invest- 
ment may seem like money down 
the drain. Furthermore, they are 
. i w owst i ng heavily in themed pubs, 
which are currently profitable but 
whose staying power must be ques- 
tionable- By the a pub man- 
ages to recoup its investment - 
about six years cm average - will it 
not be tiwM for another theme and 
another round of investment? 

Maybe. But as profit warnings 
this week from two pub operators - 
Greenalls and Wolverhampton & 
Dudley - have proved, there is one 
thing worse than investing: not 
investing. Small, fast-moving opera- 
tors like JD Wetherspoon have 
transformed consumer expectations 
with their back to basics themed 
pubs in recent yearn. Those which 
have failed to follow suit have been 
losing customers. 

Analysts' estimates show returns 
for mature themed pubs of about 
14-15 per cent, against a cost of capi- 
tal of about 10 per cent That might 
look pretty good. But, as mare and 
more themes are introduced, it will 
probably be harder to garner the 
same returns. Moreover, big pub 
groups like Scottish & Newcastle 
and Allied Domecq face the problem 
that their investment in themed 
pubs is beginning to cannibalise 
sales in their older. less-treU posi- 
tioned taverns. The investment may 
be necessary to keep the punters 
happy, but is hardly likely to leave 
shareholders fitting merry. 
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Visit - and stay 

‘It's hard to look at Sydney’s awesome 
harbour, at the sails and the ferries, and 
not start plotting ways to emigrate . ’ 

Pages X, XI 


The street-cleaner 

* Bratton found people did not care about 
crime statistics; their concern w as the 
gang drinking on the street comer. ’ 

— — ■—■ Page III — — — — 


A buck and a prayer 

* Henrique has just hung on to the back 
of a bucking horse for eight seconds. 
His jeans are still perfectly creased . ' 

Page XXIV 


The genie is uncorked 

Money from Asia, a record-breaking auction - the world of wine is changed for ever, says Jancis Robinson 


I was seated next to a 
Chinese chartered surveyor 
at the glitzy pre-auction 
! dinner; He had deserted his 
offices In Hong Song and 
Taiwan and flown in specially to 
buy “Mouton", he told me. 

He spent much of the meal por- 
ing over fltw handsomely bound 
sale catalogue. 1 asked htm when 
he had first become interested in 
vine. “February,” he said. 

I met him again the next even- 
ing in Christie’s Great Room, 
where a posse of Japanese girls 
giggled in one corner, wine bro- 
kers skulked at the back shaking 
their beads in disbelief at the 
prices,, and staff manned lines to 
the US and east Asia which had 
been open all day. Christie's 
two-day., auction in. London on 
September 18 and IS - the sole 
vendor being an im-named 40- 
y ear-old European businessman 
- was breaking - record after 
record, with sales totalling £7m. 

My Chinese chartered surveyor 
friend showed me the special 
print-out he had compiled for ref- 
erence during the bidding. Each 
lot picked, out in pink was now 
his. Ha had already secured more 
than 200 bottles of some of the 
world's most .famous combin- 
ations of Bordeaux chateau and 
vintage. Why was he particularly 
interested fix Chateau Mouton- 
Rothschild, 1 asked. Again, a sin- 
gle word in reply. “Collection.” 

It is hard to underestimate the 
effect on the fine wine market of 
the recent deluge of interest from 
east Asia, but the truly remark- 
able thing is that for every Asian 
bidder, there are several hopeful 
new wine collectors .from the 
west as well. It is just that those 
whose pockets have been lined 
with the fruits of the tiger econo- 
mies tend to be more able or will- 
ing to clinch the deal. There have 
never been more people inter- 
ested in fine wine, and prices 
have soared as a result. Accord- 
ing to Paul Bowker of Christie's, 
"the market is in whatever is the 
opposite of free fall”. 

1 recently came across an FT 
headline of 1992: ‘‘Maxwell wine 
sale, realises £93,000”. UhtO very 
recently, half this amount was 
regarded as a decent haul from a 
single-owner wine sale. Take, far 
example, the case (a dozen bot- 
tles) of Chateau PStrus 1945, 
which Christie's sold to an Amer- 
ican collector for £45,000. The 
vendor had bought that same 
case for £25,000 in Christie's sale 
on June 6 1996. 

-From his profit of £20,000. be 
will have had to deduct .just 
£17.45 far storage of the case in 
Trapp's Cellars under London 
Bridge: railway station (where a 
substantial proportion of all fine 
wine traded In Britain has spent 
most of its life, regardless of own- 
ership). It may well stay there for 
another year or two until the 
American decides to tempt the 
world's wine fanatics once more 
in the saleroom. 1 
Prices are rising swiftly: most 
of the wines in both Christie's 
sale this month and Sotheby’s 
£3.7m spring clean of Lord Lloyd- 
Webber’s wine cellar last May 
had been acquired by their own- 
ers during the past , two or three 
years. 

Perhaps the most spectacular 
price rise demonstrated by Chris- 
tie's sale of genuine rarities was 
that of .the Rhone Valley's most 
famous antique, JabouLefs Her- 
mitage La Chapelle 1961. The 
case that went for. £19,000 had 
boh bought at Christie's last big 
sale from a.' single- anonymous 
donor (today referred to casually 
as the Remington Norman sale) 1 
three years ago. 

How we laughed then act what 
seemed the ridiculous price of 
£5,000. We knew that the vendor 
had paid £300 a case for it in the’ 
early isgOs from British Trans-, 
port Hotels' fli-fkled Malmaison 
Wine.ciuh r . which probably got it 
from the producer fur about £8 a 



bottle a few years earlier. , 
Through the 1970s and; 1980s, 
London salerooms could count on 
one band their wine clients in 
east Aria. There ware rumours 
that the Japanese were about to 
embrace wine, forsaking sake for 
the fermented grape, and today 
there is indeed a strong demand 
for light white wines among 
young Japanese women, who 
constitute one of the- world's few 
thriving markets for German 
wine. 


As for the rest of the Orient, 
wine pundits, .even wine sales-, 
men, declared. for years that 
there was something in the Ori- 
ental psyche, or even physique, 
which precluded an interest in 
wine. The last thing anyone 
would have predicted was the 
speed with which a fashion for 
wise, specifically red wine, has 
swept Hong Kong, Taipei, Singa- 
pore and beyond. 

The King of Thailand is respon- 
sible for much. He 1ms publicly 


proclaimed the health-giving 
properties of red wine, as have 
American TV programmes 
relayed throughout the east 

Red may be considered a propi- 
tious colour in many Oriental 
-cultures, but even more signifi- 
cant is that a glass of red is so 
very much more obviously wine 
than white when spied from a 
distance across a . restaurant or 
bar. 

At the Christie's auction, it 
was strictly among red wines 


that the wildest bidding was 
apparent The prices of even the 
great sweet white Chateau 
d'Yquem seemed almost reason- 
able alongside the levels fuelled 
by red wine fever. 

Christie's reported that 40 per 
cent by value of sales in its Lon- 
don auction went to Asian bid- 
ders, 32 per cent to Europeans, 11 
per cent to Americans, 15 per 
cent to Canadians, with the dif- 
ference made up by a lone South 
American buyer. 

Even these figures underesti- 
mate the proportion of wine that 
passed from European into Asian 
hands, for several British brokers 
were bidding on behalf of eastern 
clients. 

What is remarkable, however, 
is that only 44 bidders were 
responsible for the successful 
Asian bids (compared with the 
132 successful European bidders 
who spent far less in total). 

There is every sign that as the 
wine craze penetrates deeper and 
deeper into Oriental cultures, the 
number of serious wine collectors 
in the east will increase, 
attracted not just by fashion and 
by the appealingly ceremonial 
nature of wine-drinking but also 
by the finanrini attractions of a 
commodity rather less volatile 
than the stockmarket. 

Jef Letrillard of Oenotine, one 
of Hong Kong's wins importers. 
Is at present telling his custom- 
ers, “good bordeaux could go up 
by 25 or 30 per cent over the next 
six months. That is an attractive 
return.” 

Not that wine mania is 
restricted to the Orient. As 
Bowker of Christie’s argues: 
“This isn't like the Impressionist 
boom of the late 1980s, when only 
a handful of buyers pushed prices 
up. We could have sold every one 
of those lots 10 times over.” 

The morning aft® the pre-sale 
dinner, Michael Broad bent, chair- 
man of Christie's international 
wine division and arguably the 
world's most famous wine auc- 
tioneer, took Concorde to New 
York for yet another big sale. 
The leftovers from a Californian 
couple's cellar raised £2. 39m, 
while Sotheby’s opening sale of 
the season last week in London 
netted a further £ 1.47m, both of 
which totals would have seemed 
astonishing had they not been 
overshadowed by Christie's Lon- 
don coup. 

Auctioneers' phones have been 
abuzz this week with inquiries 
from potential vendors wonder- 
ing whether this is not the right 
time to liquidate at least part of 
their cellars. 

There is little problem finding 
buyers. Meet wine merchants of 
any calibre have an increasing 
number of clients who are rich or 
famous and thirsty. As Judy 
Beardsall, New York wine 
adviser, says of her lengthening 
client list “Wine has jumped into 
the pot with art and boats and 
stuff.” 

But not all of those helping to 
push up the price of fine wine are 
private individuals. The top lot at 
the Lloyd-Webber sale in May 
was acquired, In the welcome 
glare of publicity, by one of those 
Las Vegas casinos which likes to 
reward its highest rollers with a 
complimentary bottle or two. One 
of the more successful British 
bidders at Christie's auction was 
Marco Pierre White, the teetotal 
London chef keen to increase the 
glamour, and asset value, of his 
wine list 

1 The recent high-profile sales 
have seen virtually no trade bid- 
ding, however. “We’re out of the 
loop,” said Beardsall, ruefully, 
last Friday. Aslan wine buyers, 
such as my chartered surveyor 
acquaintance, are proving much 
less dependent on middlemen 
than in the recent past. One Lon- 
don wine trader left Christie's 
sale, incredulous at those pre- 
pared to pay prices so much in 
excess of those on his list 
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Peter Aspden 

Tarnished images 

'It is not difficult to stir the 
ossified sensibilities of the 
right-thinking masses. ’ 

Page Hi 


Truth of the Matter 

We all die young 

‘ The death of any human being 
ends a universe; each of us 
looks out on our own cosmos. ’ 

Page IV 


What is clear about the world 
wine market today is that a 
superleague of trophy wines has 
established itself, for which 
prices are out of all proportion to 
those of less glamorous names - 
and indeed to their quality. 

The wine market has never 
been so driven by feshion. The 
vintage has to be 1996, 1995, 1990 
or 1982 - forget the bargains in 
between. The chateau - the great 
majority of trophy wine is red 
bordeaux - has to be one of those 
classed growths and Pomerols 
most blessed by reputation. If it 
is burgundy, it must be Roman£e- 
Conti. If it is Australian, only 
Penfblds Grange win do. 

Wine importer Nical Wu is san- 
guine about the extraordinary 
growth of interest in wine in 
Taiwan where there is a wine 
shop or wine bar on practically 
every block of central Taipei. He 
thinks this demand is here to 
stay, but that at the moment it is 
all about fashion, “in Taiwan and 
Asia generally most people just 
go for the brand name. They are 
willing to pay crazy prices but I 
wonder how many really know 
how to appreciate wine.” 


E lectronics tycoon 
Wood Chen is presum- 
ably an exception. He 
lives on the 14th floor 
of a luxury block in 
Taipei, but has bought an entire 
fifth-floor apartment to accommo- 
date the urine collection he is in 
the process of assembling. 

The crucial difference between 
these new Asian fine wine buyers 
and the European and American, 
collectors who are being outbid 
by them is that they are thirsty. 
These wines are being bought to 
be drunk, which is a more 
unusual state of affairs than the 
casual observer might assume. 
Unusually, most of the wine sold 
at the auction will actually leave 
Trapp's Cellars, destined not for 
another dank cellar but for Ori- 
ental tables. And when consump- 
tion of a commodity as finite (a 
sin g l e limited production run a 
year) as fine wine is. increases 
dramatically, there are likely to 
be some knock-on effects on sup- 
ply and price. 

Fewer and fewer of the trophy 
wines will find their way to their 


traditional, if temporary, resting 
place - the lists of long-estab- 
lished specialist merchants. Some 
retailers, such as Britain's Odd- 
bins Fine Wine, have virtually 
admitted defeat at keeping their - 
customers in the claret to which 
they have become accustomed. 
Collectors may have to start tak- 
ing more seriously the top wines 
of, say, California and Italy, 

While auction room fever is in 
a very different stratosphere 
from the more workaday world of 
basic plonk, the recent huge 
expansion in the sheer size of the 
world's wine market may affect 
prices at the bottom end of the 
quality ladder sooner than we 

think 

The US, until recently viewed 
as potentially the largest wine 
market. Is reeling from its own 
wine shortages, buying heavily In 
South America and southern 
France to plug the gaps, with an 
inevitably Inflationary effect on 
the price of bulk wine, especially 
that labelled Chardonnay and 
Merlot 

But now, the unthinkable 
seems possible. China's official 
wine imports, mainly red, were 
six times higher last year than in 
1995. Wine merchant Justerini 
and Brooks plans to establish 
itself in Beijing this November. 
And even though many Chinese 
drinkers are still mixing this 
new-fangled grape drink with 
cola and lemonade, wine is 
becoming seriously fashionable 
among China's vast population of 
25 to 40-year-olds. “Before, if you 
went to a party you would take 
food," says one Beijing resident 
“Now it is chic to take wine, par- 
ticularly imported wine. It gives 
you a lot of face.” 

If only a modest proportion of 
China’s population were to 
express a thirst for wine, cur- 
rently produced in tiny quanti- 
ties in China, that could give 
even the most casual wine 
drinker cause for concern. 

■ Jancis Robinson’s ’Confessions 
of a Wine Lover" is published by 
Viking [VS and UK] next month. 

■ Additional reporting by John 
Ridding in Hong Kong and Laura 
Tyson in TaxpeL 

World’s greatest white - Page XII 
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B ritish industry is 
fuU of electroni- 
cally controlled 
machines of 
varying ages 
chomping their wav through 
metal and plastic to moke 
car parts, toys, pipes and 
casings, some of them 24 
hours a day, seven days a 
week. 

Suddenly, one of them 
stops, with a just-in-time 
order unfulfilled, and a pen- 
alty payment looming. What 
does the plant engineer do" 
What some do is pull out 
the electronic control panel 
jump in a car and drive to 
Harry Knight’s workshop in 
Darlington. County Durham. 
Knight works out how the 
panel is supposed to function 
and why it is not doing so. 
Back at the factory a feu 
hours later, the dead 
machine leaps hack to ilfe 
and the penalty is saved. 

This industrial underworld 
is still peopled by practical 
men with regional accents 
rather than MBAs. Harry 
Knight has been known to 
make a repair with gaming- 
machine parts when nothing 
else suitable was available. 

Ian Cant, engineer for a 
toy manufacturer, says 
Knight has repaired circuit 
boards which would have 
cost up to £3,000 to replace. 

At Patterson and Roth- 
well. an Oldham injection 
moulder and toolmaker, on 
electronically controlled 
valve gave trouble. The firm 
faced a £400 call-out charge 
to bring in the German valve 
manufacturer, plus £1.730 for 
a new valve. Graham Cook, 
its maintenance engineer, 
drove to County Durham 
with the valve’s circuit 
board, and North East indus- 
trial Control traced and 
repaired three faults for £60. 
*Tm very impressed.” says 
Cook. 

Alan Bailey, plant engi- 
neer for $ garden-equipment 
manufacturer, says NEIC is 
not alone in its field. “There 
are other repairers operating 
on a larger scale able to 
quote competitive prices, 
particularly for work on 
commonly used machines. 
But Harry Knight's sendee 
gets used because he is reli- 
able. has a receptive mind 
and is prepared to take 
trouble. Not every 1 machine 
was built yesterday, or even 
the day before yesterday. 
Some date back to the 1970s. 
components are no longer 
made, and suppliers are no 
longer in business.” says 
Bailey. "But Harry will 
scour the world for parts." 

Knight began building 
radios when he was 12. After 
leaving school, he went into 
TV repair and then into 
industrial electronics, work- 
ing on designs for GEC's 
first push-button phones. He 
had experienced the whole 
gamut of electronic technol- 
ogy by the time IC1 Bil- 
lingham. where he was 
instrument electrical engi- 
neer, closed much of that 
part of the business and 
made him redundant in 1993 
at the ase of 53. 

Several years earlier, com- 
ponent suppliers had started 
putting him in touch with 
companies needing repairs, 
so he started his business, 
carrying out the work in his 
spare time. In 1978. he bor- 
rowed £ 11.000 from a bank 
and bought a former Meth- 
odist hall, which had been a 
fish shop and a cafe, to be 
bis workshop . 

He spent £15.000 of Hls 
own money on re-roufir.? 
and repairing it; he recouped 
much of his outlay by letting 
the fiat above. 

He had built up equipment 
for testing electric circuits, 
acquiring instruments 
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Hairy Knight benefiting from companies' failure to insist on infor m ation nec es s a ry for rspafrins machines they buy 


Minding Your Own Business 

The men not fooled 
by machine tools 

Harry Knight's company can fix almost anything, finds David Spark 


thrown out or offered at 
sales by previous owners. He 
was thus '.veil prepared to go 
into business full-time when 
his IC! job ended, and did 
not need to Invest his redun- 
dancy money. 

He sent out a mail shot to 
potential clients. Satisfied 
customers recommended 
him to others, so word of his 
business spread throughout 
tiie country from L/indon to 
Bmerujr. Much of ins busi- 
ness ls conducted via post or 
courier. 

As a second pair of hands, 
he trained u youngster who 
was Interested rn electronics. 
He has since trained three 
more r.-;;n avers, ore n year 
They were al: interested in 
computers but previously 
unemployed. The local 
Training «::t! Education 
Council' p3ii their waves for 
the fir-* "n months. 


Turnover rose from £44,000 
in the first full year to April 
1994. to £61X100 in the second 
year and £60,000 in the third. 
Since April this year, it has 
already passed £71.000 and 
should be well into six fig- 
ures in the fuU year. 

However, he does admit 
that one mistake was to 
extend credit. “We have had 
situations where we were 
not paid for 12 months. Some 
of our customers are very 
good but we are rarely paid 
within the 30 days we ask.” 

Knight says that electron- 
ics can advances as far in 10 
years as transport advanced 
between the inventions of 
the wheel and the car. Engi- 
neers versed in today’s elec- 
tronics may not know about 
yesterday’s. That gives him 
an edge. because many 
machines built yesterday are 
still in use.-. 
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ACROSS 
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ball” w 

5 Plenty to pn:-t b> boat iS> 

9 Reprove one savawiy for 
bring ton far soni? <Si 

to Aspire to reform the old 
rour.try ifii 

11 The United Nations in n 
world cut short by opposi- 
tion to the shooting ban 
•.7 .5* 

12 Unravels c: the edges, as 
th«v. say in a few words *6' 

I t fcuntingtiti parade? * 7. >■ 
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25 Lead in film for Sophia, a 
church and city gvl 

2fi. 27 Fear of doppei ganger? 
Try agmo? <4ji 
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to the worst case, part of a 
control assembly could be 
destroyed, and no spare be 
available. NEIC has been 
known to study its function 
and then design and build a 
replacement 

Harry Knight believes 
British managers commonly 
fail to consider the cost of 
ownership of a machine. 
They do not specify in the 
contract that they should 
have the information. for 
example, to repair circuit 
boards cheaply. While it 
mini' be thought that manu- 
facturers would be unhappy 
at tee undercutting 
of a lucrative market in 
replacement equipment, 
they also ran the risk of 
alienating customers if 
repairs they make are 
delayed or cc Vt'.y. 

This is dsnblv good news 
for Knight. He and his coj- 
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leagues reckon to be able to 
have 90 per cent of control 
assemblies working again in 
24 hours. Common compo- 
nents for electronic repairs 
are beld in stock. Others are 
generally cheap and avail- 
able from suppliers, which 
reduces the need for capital. 

Knight and his colleagues 
have developed computer 
programmes to help them 
find faults more quickly, and 
Knight’s plans for the future 
include the development of a 
user-fi1endl> testing system 
for a wide range of machin- 
ery'. He also plans to take on 
a fifth employee. 

■ Sank East Industrial Cart’ 
trot Co. 19 Belgrave Terrace, 
Huncorth Place. Darlington 
DL2 2DW (Tel: 01325* 
721 507: fax 01323*722050 ; 
e-mail: neicl9'*aoLcom; uxctc: 
kap: ; i i one. wmpoflexMei 


The Nature of Things 


A dainty print 
and a glass slipper 

If the shoe fits, chemists will detect drugs and 
poisons more readily, finds Andrew Dernngton 


A fter Cinderella had - 
fled the ban. 

Prince Charming 
was able to track 
her down because only her 
foot was dainty enough to - 
fit the glass slipper, made ' 
by her fairy godmother, 
fhni who bad {eft behind. 

Now chemists around the 
world are combining the 
roles of ihiry godmother 
and Prince Charming, to 
make slippers that enable 
specific chemical molecules 
to be recognised, .trapped 
and processed. 

The slippers, or molecular 
imprinted polymers (MIPS), 
as they are k&own, are 
designed not only for the 
size, but also for the shape 
and the chemical properties 
of their target molecules. 
MIPs have been tailored to 
fit chemicals (known as 
print molecules) ranging 
from lead dissolved In water 
to sarin nerve gas. . 

In an article this month*, 
George Murray of the 
University of Maryland to 
Baltimore, and Richard Fish 
of the Laurence Berkeley 
National laboratory in 
California, predict that 
MIPs will soon form the 
basis of a host or new 
devices and chemical 
processes: sensors to detect 
poisons in the'air or drugs 
in the body; highly selective 
absorbers that remove 
pollutants or extract 
precious metals from water 
or purify chemicals; and 
catalysts that make it easy 
to synthesise complex - 
chemicals. 

But MIPS are really 
plastic shoes rather than 
glass slippere. Like other 
plastics, they consist of 
thousands of simple 
molecules, called 
monomers, linked together 
chemically to forma larger, 
more rigid molecule, the ’ 
polymer. . . 

In the role of fairy 
godmother, thechemist 
prepares the print molecule 
for its plastic shoe by 
clothing it in a sock of 
monomer. The print 
molecule is mixed with the 
functional montane’ which 
resets with it and sticks to 
it. • 

The sock on its own, and 
the monomers from which 
it forms, do not have any 


special affinity for the print 
molecule. Like reel socks, 
they can be bent and 
stretched to fit molecules of 
different sizes and shapes. 
However, when they are 
polymerised with the print 

molecule in plac e, the y 

form a rigid structure 
containing thousands of 
tiny shoes; each of which is 
tailored exactly’ to the size, 
shape and chemical 
properties of the print 
molecule. 

Once the MJP has been 
polymerised, the print 
molecules used in its 
manufacture can be 
knocked out of their shoes 
by chemical processing. The 
shoes can then be used by 
chemists playing the role of 
Prince Charming, to track 
down other print molecules. 
Like Cinderella's slipper, 


MIPs could 
be used to 
select 

non-fattening 
sugars to 
make 

non-fattening 

sweeteners 


the M1P will only fit 
identical copies of the print 
molecules used to make . 
them. The fit is so perfect 
that they will track down 
those molecules mid react 
with them even when .they 
are extremely scarce. 

The. high affinity for the 
print molecule means that 
MIPS make excellent 
detectors for poisons and 
pollutants. Murray and hls 
co-workers have made an . 
MIR for the deadly nerve 
gas sarto The cavity in the 
MXP is designed so that it 
absorbs one colour of Sgbt 
and emits another. When 
sarin binds to the MSF ft 
changes the colour of light 
emitted, which allows sarin 
to be detected at levels as 
low as 0.5 parts per trillion. 

However, although the 
sensor is sensitive enough, 
it is too bulky to be used 
widely to detect passible 
IQirit mazudheture of sarin 


or to protect against 
terrorist attack. Future 
sensors will detect the sarin 

by measuring the tiny 
increase to weight of the 
MIP when sarin combines 
with it 

In. principle, MIPs can 

also he used In the 
Industrial production of 
biologically important 
chemicals, according to 
Gerry Pattenden of 

Nottin gham University. 

"Many reactions, i nc lud in g 
those that produce steroids, 
can proceed in different 
ways to produce several 
different products, only one 
of which is useful. It should 
be possible to produce only 
the product you want, by 
providing an MIP for that 
product,” he says. 

Pattenden is just beg inn i n g 
a project to test whether 
MIPS can be used to 
synthesise only the most 
useful product in such 
complex reaction systems. 

just Hke real shoes and 
real feet, MIPs and their 
associated print molecules 
can come in left-handed and 
right-handed versions - 
tYtade from identical 
components put together in 
mirror-images of each 
other. 

The difference between 
right and left-handed 
molecules can be crucial in 
the pharmaceutical and 
food industries. The 
right-handed version of the 
drug thalidomide is a 
potential anti-cancer agent, 
but the left-handed form 
caused deformities in 
thousands of children 
whose mothers took the 
drug In the 1950s and 1960s. 

Some sugars exist in right 
and left-handed forms 
where both forms taste 
equally sweet, but only one 
is metabolised by the body. 
MIPs could be used to select 
non-fattening versio n s of 
sugars to make non- 
fattening sweeteners. If 
Cinderella starts to put on 
weight, the fairy 
godmothers and Prince 
Charmings of the modern 
chemical Industry could 
rescue her waistline. 

* New Scientist. No 2099. 
pp34-37 

■ The author is professor of 
psychology at the University 
of Nottingham. 
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Hiding the location of high 
cards from the declarer is a 
re-occurring theme to this 
column - only because it is 
so vital. When dummy hits 
baize, try to anticipate 
declarer’s plan, and be ready 
to foil it 

N 

* K 852 
f AQ 

♦ A. I 109 
X A 98 

W £ 

4 10 7 3 AAQS 

¥10 8332 ¥JS 

♦ K2 +QS53 

*442 *KV63 

s 

^ J 9 4 
¥K974 

♦ 764 

* Q 105 

North East South West 
IS NR 1NT MB 
3NT 

North's raise to 3NT was 
in appreciation of her 
♦AJ1U9 - a suit very likely 
to produce three tricks, even 
opposite rubbish. West led 
$¥, denying a top honour, 
and declarer won the trick 
with dummy's Q¥- 
DecLarer needed to load 
diamonds towards dommy. 
and she lacked entries to 
hand. As tricks are required, 
to spades also, she de c id ed 
to establish that suit, and 


lead diamonds when she 
reached her band. Her plan 
was to lead 24 from dummy 
and. if East followed small, 
to insert 94. hoping that 
West would be forced to play 
04 or A4. 

This is correct as the top 
honours should normally 
assumed to be split and to 
play J4 from hand would 
normally lead to a three 
tnck lass. Added to this, if 
East should happen to hold 
both A4 and Q4 surety she 
would be unable to resist 
Playing Q4- 

When she led 24 from 
dummy, East bopped to with 
Qf. This helped to establish 
the spade suit far declarer, 
and tipped her off that A4 
was also located with East 
East returned a heart and 
declarer had time to make 
three diamond tricks, three 
hearts, two clubs and a 
Wide. 

Immediately East had 
played 04 she regretted it 
If. when declarer leads a 
small spade from dummy. 
East follows small, declarer 
tries 94. and West wins 
with 104. A club from 
West sets up a trick there, 
and East later scores 
her Q 4 and those same two 
spade tricks she was always 
due. 

Paul Menddson 


John Nunn is one of 
Britain's best players and 
writers, whose erudition has 
earned the nickname of “The 
Doc”. His latest book. Secrets 
of Grandmaster Chess (Bats- 
ford, £17.99). is a highly read- 
able and instructive account 
of his early career. 

Many chess biographies 
are woodenly uninfor mati ve 
about the personal lives of 
their subjects, but Nunn has 
combined lively anecdote 
with a central core of 24 
games annotated to great 
depth, both by himself and 
bv co mp ut e r s and top Rus- 
sians. 

His elephantine memory 
misws few tricks, and even 
the FT chess column is 
rebuked for publishing his 
two losses in a tournament 
where he scored 7/9. Still, 
smee becoming a grandmas- 
ter is rather important for 
grandmaster chess, 1 can 
correa him on the 1977 Lord 
John Cup where he his; 
fire* GH norm. 

It wasn’t just that, as he 
writes, “the organisers 
invited every overrated 
player they could lay their 
hands bn". The invitees 
were, to fact, the sole avail- 
able inflated combination on 
the entire international rat- 
ing list who could produce a 
tournament which barely 
“raped into the category 


where the GM required total 
was plus two, 5%/9. And 
Nunn scored 5 l A. Put this 
chess biography on your 
Christinas list (J Nunn v P 
Mack, St Jamme 1973). 

1 e4 Nfo 2 eS Nd5 8d4 d6 4 
c4 Nbfi 5 f4 The Four Pawns 
Attack, in vogue at the tim* 
Bf5 6 Nra dxes 7 fzeS e6 8 
Nc3 Bb4 And this was a 
fashionable remedy, but 
Nunn had prepared a strong 
gambit of his d4 pawn. 

9 Bd3! Bxd3 10 QxdS c5 li 
04) h6 12 Ne4! CXd4 13 C5 
N6d7 14 Nd&f Ke7 16 Nh4 
NxeS 16 Rxf7+I NxT7 17 
Ngfi+ Kd7 If Kffi 18 Ne4+! 
K*S6 19 NgS+ KJS 20 QE3+ 

mates. 18 Nxf7 Resigns. 
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Peter Aspden 


Why pictures at an exhibition are more important 

While unwanted images flood the internet, galleries* selection processes acquire greater significance 


was recently at the press 
view of an exhib ition in a 
modem' art gallery whan I 
spotted one of the artists 
whose w ark was op display - 
one of the fashionable YE As 
(Young British Artists) so 
beloved of the media nowadays - 
sulking m a corner of the gallery 
caffe.'- 

A member of the gallery staff 
explained the artist's predica- 
ment she had been desperate for 
a representative ...of the tabloid 
press to turn up toview her Con- 
troversial Exhibit, bat had feit 
let down, when no one appeared. 
She had lost her chance to find 
instant media notoriety; it was 
good cause for ber to linger wist- 
fully. over a cappuccino... 

As someone who has tried to 
defend the integrity of contempo- 
rary artists, I found the incident 
Immensely depressing. If there . 


really is a generation of artists 
out there intent on nothing but 
complying with the preconcep- 
tions of tabloid journalists, then 
. art really is in the kind of mess 
which we constantly read about. 
It is hardly difficult, even in 
1997, to stir the ossified sensibili- 
ties of the right-thinking masses. 
But it does not make for good, or 
even interesting, art. 

The power of an image to 
shock is much in the news right 
now. Most notoriously. Marcos 
Harvey's giant portrait of the 
child murderer Myra Hindi ey at 
the Royal Academy has been 
defaced by an outraged pro- 
tester; prompting all kinds of 
uncomfortable moral writhing 
from both supporters and detrac- 
tors of the work. 

For this act of vandalism is not 
the same, say the detractors, as 
taking a knife to Leonardo's Car- 


toon in the National Gallery; if a 
work of art has sought the asy- 
lum of the gallery merely to 
shock its patrons, then a shock- 
ing response is surely appropri- 
ate. 

An installation devised to out- 
rage, an offensive artefact that 
has little to declare but its own 
offensiveness, must forsake the 
sanctity which art has tradition- 
ally claimed for itself. If it is not 
designed to invite aesthetic 
appreciation but to provoke us 
out of bourgeois complacency, 
then so be if consider us pro- 
voked. 

As it happens, there are more 
traditional claims to be made in 
support of “Myra", and good rea- 
son to decry its defacement The 
method used to compose the 
image - using the handprints of 
children - gives it its disturbing 
edge. Close up, only the tiny 


handprints can be seen; it could 
be the wholesome result of any 
Imaginative Friday afternoon 
primary school project. 

As the viewer pulls away, the 
image gradually transforms into 
the all-too-familiar portrait, an 
image which is synonymous 
with perversity, degradation, 
evil. Half a dozen steps back- 
wards takes you into a different 
moral universe. This, at the very 
least, makes us think about the 
use of such images In a mass 
media age. It is a legitimate sub- 
ject for art. One need not despair 
as to the artist's intentions. 

It might be argued that images 
designed to make us think about 
images are an absurd, incestuous 
parody of what art should be. 
Art galleries have traditionally 
sought to be ennobling sites of 
spiritual nourishment. But this 
is surely a legacy of western 


art’s religious origins and is 
becoming outdated. 

The secular world at the end of 
the aoth century is an altogether 
coarser place. It is the kind of 
place where you can find the sec- 
ond image which has been 
haunting Britain in the past 
week, the picture of Diana, Prin- 
cess of Wales, lying fatally 
injured among the wreckage of 
her car crash. 

We have known from reports 
since the day of the accident that 
photographers were taking pic- 
tures of the scene while the 
emergency services were at 
work; common sense dictated 
that the police would not be suc- 
cessful in retrieving all the pic- 
tures taken. 

In the old days, we might have 
expected the pictures to emerge 
several years later, in some 
ghoulish bootleg publication; but 


technology has rendered the 
time-lag in such cases (hardly a 
concession to good taste, but 
something of a softener, at least) 
redundant A picture purporting 
to show the "death of a Princess” 
is already on the internet It has 
been denounced as a Hake, but 
frankly who cares? In either 
case, it is repellent, scarcely 
credible. 

Anyone who has used the 
internet who Is familiar with the 
ravings of the obsessives and 
moral mavericks who use this 
glorious technology for their 
own dubious ends, will find little 
to surprise them in the various 
Diana-related sites. There is a 
competition for the best fake 
photograph of the crash. One 
optimist writes in support of 
this, on the extraordinary 
grounds that, in the resultant 
confusion, no one will be able to 


profit from the real pictures. 

But in the genuinely demo- 
cratic world of the internet, 
every voice will be heard, and 
every image seen. This marks a 
huge cultural shift as we edge 
towards the new rniTiwininm We 
lack the protection of those who 
have traditionally controlled the 
dissemination of images; the 
Church, newspaper editors, tele- 
vision executives. In our new- 
found freedom, we will have to 
put up with the most odious 
sights and sounds imaginable. 

And the art gallery? It will 
become even more important. As 
images fly around us unchecked, 
those that are privileged to be 
housed vn our temples of art 
acquire extra significance. Why 
are they so chosen? Are they 
really art? These old questions 
have suddenly acquired a new 
urgency. 



hi« is hilarious," 
William Bratton, 
the former New 
York City police 
commissioner, 
shouted over the din as we 
pushed our way through the 
gathered- multitudes at 
Cft(aa)e t a steakhouse in 
midtown New York. Zagat’s, 
the local foodies' hible, calls 
. .it sophisticated, and it prob- 
ably is under less crowded 
circumstances . 

. Hie reason far his amuse- 
ment was the venue's mani- 
fest failure to meet the one 
criterion I had specified 
when I .asked him to pick a 
restaurant; that it should be 
quiet enough for me to tape 
the conversation. Not only 
did we have to shout to hear 
each other, but we were 
, repeatedly Jostled at our 
awkwardly placed table. In 
fact, the combined effect of 
the background . noise and 
Bratton’s Boston . accent - 
Which made me think of 
... Cliffie from Cheers - was 
that . I kept having to ask 
him to repeat himself. 

Bratton was unruffled. I 
. suppose such inconve- 
niences seem t rifling to the 
man who rescued New, York 
from, a spectacularly low, 
ebV cleaning, up At$ streets 
and slashing the murder rate 
to levels not seen, since the 
1960s. Bratton is also known 
as the man behind “zerotol- 
erance”, an approach to poli- 
cing being tested by ptipce 
forces around the world. 

- Before I get the chance to 
find out .what aero tolerance 
is all about. I discover he 
does not like the term at all 
and has only, used it in a 
- very limited context, refer- 
. "ring to police corruption and 

- use of drugs., Furthermore, 
.he says he r didn’t coin the 

Bratton : 
rescued the 
| city from its 
lowest ebb, 
slashing the ; 
murder rate 
to levels riot 
seen for years 

phrase, though -he is fre- 
quently credited with it - ■ 
*Tfc implies that you don't, 
have any. tolerance for any 
, aberrations from social 
norms," he says- Police in 
:'Bh£apere, he suggests. prao- 
fise zero tolerance "and I 
wouldn’t want to live there". 

He says the term is a gross 
simplification of the changes 
he wrought on New York 
-policing after he became 
commissioner in January 
ISM. A large part of his pol- 
icy was . to decentralise a 
highly .centralised bureau-, 
cracy and to monitor crime, 
statistics precinct , by pre- 
cinct, as well as to clamp 
.down on nuisances such as 
panhandling and graffiti. 

His approach grew out of 
ids ex perience as a beat cop. 
When Bratton became a 
police officer in Boston in- 
19.70, .he says, the whole, 
thrust . of : policing . had . 
“shifted from trying to pre- 
vent crime to reacting to it” 

- and since investigating 
clues and hunches was 
clearly, more glamorous than 
plodding k run-down urban, 
housing priqject (the US ver- •' 
sum of a council estate), few - 
cops argued with the shift. .- 

But Bratton was. looking 
Jbr a way up and out. When 
he first went to community 
meetings, ' he learnt that 
people did not care what the 
latest crime statistics were; 
instead, "they complained 
about the gang, drinking on 
file comer, the abandoned . 
car - the broken windows, if. , 

yqu.wUl". • . 

The reference to broken 
windows is an allusion to a . 
seminal article by two. Amer- 
ican academics, James Wfl- 


Lunch with the FT 


The Boston cop who cleaned 
up New York's streets 

Tracy Corrigan meets William Bratton, credited - wrongly, he says - with inventing zero tolerance 



Wlffiant Bratton: If you excuse people of responsSiffity, they become IrresponsSjfe’ 


son and George Selling, in respectable families are 
the magazine -Atlantic forced out 
Monthly in 1982. The article . Bratton himself talks 
illustrates its premise that about "kids playing in 


the failure to damp down an 
low-level crime has a serious 
knock-on effect with the. fol- 
lowing example a window in 
an empty building is broken. 
It is not repaired. This is a 
sign that no one cares. Van- 
dals grnagh more windows. 
The buffding attracts drug 
addicts and dealers, and the 
drugs draw criminals. The 
neighbourhood declines and 


streets that had become fear- 
ful places". It sounds 
rehearsed, although that 
may be the effect of the 
many seminars he has given 
on the subject since he 
became a consultant In the 
private sector last year. His 
central point, though, is that 
“if you excuse people of 
responsibility they become 
irresponsible’’. 


At this point. Bratton 
paused to suggest, quite sen- 
sibly, that we should order. 
A waiter magically 
appeared. Bratton's selection 
was suitably all-American - 
clam chowder followed by 
prime rib, which, when it 
came, looked very pink but 
not bloody. I chose the lentil 
soup followed by red snap- 
per. Seamlessly, Bratton 
picked up his train of 
thought about the de-polic- 
ing of the streets, and how it 
“decriminalised a lot of for- 


Mchari OtfaH/Kat Pictures 

merly criminal behaviour". 

He blames this slide 
largely on the wooBy think- 
ing of the 1960s and 1970s, 
which he refers to as the 
'"permissive era", when 
“society" was viewed as the 
main cause of crime. No- 
where, Bratton says emphat- 
ically. was this more true 
than in New York, which be 
describes as a “liberal bas- 
tion" and “home of The New 
York Times” - the two 
clearly being both synony- 
mous and entirely negative. 


Then in the 1980s, crack 
cocaine hit the streets and 
things got worse. New 
York’s drug problem, he 
says, was never tackled 
because the powers-that-be 
were too scared of its impact 
on an already corrupt police 
force - thinking which Brat- 
ton forthrightly describes as 
“ass-backwards", a recurring 
phrase which he excuses 
every time he uses it. 

Bratton talks tough, but Is 
not a rabid extremist Dor 
ing his time hi office, his 
strategy for dealing with the 
city’s dire homeless problem 
drew the most fire. The gist 
of the criticism was that 
intimidating a couple of 
winos trying to catch a few 
winks on the subway was 
cruel and pointless, since it 
failed to tackle the issue. 

Bratton calmly says he 
thought it was right to 
“apply rules of behaviour to 
everyone. If the rule is that 
you can't stretch out on a 
subway", then that should 
apply equally to homeless 
people and drunken yuppies. 
“Subways are not for sleep- 
ing, they are for transport." 

He is not defensive about 
his policies, describing the 
attitude of the advocates of 
the homeless, who wanted 
the homeless to stay on the 
streets so they wouldn't be 
forgotten, as “repulsive”. He 
said officers were trained to 
encourage homeless people 
to go to shelters - fair 
enough — and, slightly more 
surprisingly, he adds that 
homeless people had stopped 
him in the street to thank 
him for his work. 

Clearly, he is no bleeding- 
heart liberal, but neither is 
he of the whip ’em and flog 
’em school which thinks all 
homeless people are shiftless 
and work-shy. He says he 
believes many are on the 
streets due to “circum- 
stances beyond their control. 
Life can be very unfair.” 
And while he has no truck 
with beggars who try to 
intimidate passers-by into 
giving them money, he says 
he feels great sympathy for 
the many homeless people 
who are mentally ill and 
should be in institutions. 

In feet, the first real sniff 
of intolerance comes at the 
mention of, not the homeless 
or even their advocates, but 
a far more galling foe: the 
city's incumbent mayor, 
Rudolph Giuliani, the ma-n 

who struggled to wrest the 
glory of New York’s resur- 
rection from his grasp and 
who was ultimately respon- 
sible for what The New 
Yorker described as “the 
defenestration of the bril- 
liantly successful police com- 
missioner William Bratton 
in March of 1996". 

To describe the struggle as 
a personality clash is an 
understatement The two 
have , traded unusually pub- 
lic and graphic insults, even 
by the outspoken -standards 
of the New York political 
scene. In The New Yorker’s 
article earlier this month on 
Giuliani - who fights 
another election in Novem- 
ber - the mayor is quoted 
lambasting Bratton for hav- 
ing spent “most of [his] time 
banging out in Ellen's, or 
Elaine's, or whatever it's 
called”. 

Elaine’s, as Giuliani 
knows perfectly well, is an 
Upper East Side restaurant 
frequented by famous people 
who like to be ogled. 

Bratton, slightly more gen- 


erously, describes Giuliani 
as “an asshole, but a suc- 
cessful asshole". Bratton 
decided against running for 
mayor of the city himself, 
but admits “I miss the public 
sector and the opportunity it 
provides to make change of 
great significance and with 
great speed. The work I did 
- with many others - bene- 
fited 7.5m people." 

win enthusiasm mounts as 
he talks of the “thousands 


‘If the rule 
says that you 
can’t stretch 
out on a 
subway, it 
should apply 
equally to 
everyone’ 


who would have been dead” 
without the changes he. and 
these others, helped to bring 
about. He is keeping his 
political options open, and 
says he will think again 
after a few more years in the 
private sector. Bratton will 
be 50 next month. 

Meanwhile, he cannot 
resist scoring a few quick 
points - noting, for example, 
that there has been “a little 
regression” on the crime 
front recently (a lower rate 


of deline in the crime rate). 
He is, not surprisingly, writ- 
ing a book, which will be 
called Turnaround and pub- 
lished by Random House. 

We have skipped dessert 
and are on to coffee and the 
somewhat lighter topic of 
why there are so many Irish- 
Americans in the police 
force. We chat briefly about 
London, which he recently 
visited and liked. I tell him 
that 1 feel safer in New York 
than in London, where my 
flat was burgled five times 
in five years (admittedly. I 
live in a posher neighbour- 
hood here than I did there). 
Still, he seems both sur- 
prised and pleased. Clearly. 
making New Yorkers feel 
better about their cram city 
has given him a big kick, 
and he enjoys taking credit 

He «*kR if 1 have had any 
dealings with the NYFD. I 
say that I haven’t I have 
vaguely registered that l see 
more cops pounding the 
streets than in London, but 
the only ones I have really 
noticed are the guys who 
flash their squad car lights 
for the toddlers in my local 
park. 

He says this shows that 
the style of policing he 
developed is not overly 
intrusive - It doesn't feel 
like a police state. Then he 
observes, and I don’t know if 
he is joking, that it also 
means I haven't been drink- 
ing in the streets. For a 
moment I feel guilty, racking 
my brain for any misde- 
meanours I might have inad- 
vertently committed. Then I 
feel faintly depressed when I 
realise I haven't done any- 
thing that the vigilant Brat- 
ton might even frown upon. 

But as we say our good- 
byes on a bustling mid-town 
street, which Bratton seems 
to eye protectively, I under- 
stand why New Yorkers 
liked having him run their 
police force, and may one 
day want him to run their 
town. 


Don’t you wish there 
was one magazine 
where you could find 
the best reading from 
the best publications 
in the world? 
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W andering among the 
overgrown head- 
stones tumbled 
around a lonely 
Suffolk church, we pulled away 
tangles of brambles and dead 
grasses to decipher the worn 
names and trace with our 
fingertips the dates and ages. So 
many so tragically young; 

George 6: Sophia 9: William 7. 

But are these really tragic 
lives and deaths, or just pitifully 
short? 

The death of any human being 
extinguishes a whole universe; 
each of us looks out on our own 
I cosmos from a unique hilltop on 
' which no one else has ever 
stood, or ever will. Sophia's time 
and place were hers alone. She 
looked out on her own bright 
world, however briefly; she and 
it died together. 

The same sense of the 
extravagant wastage of human 
life becomes almost unbearable 
among the war graves in 
Normandy or in the cemeteries 
of the British in Calcutta. The 


Truth of the Matter • 

No roads around Golgotha 

Tragedy offers an extra dimension to the chaos of our lives, says Hugh.Dickinson 


pity of it may move us to tears. 
But tragic? After all. the 
majority of the human race has 

died “tragically young". 

In the ordinary sense, the 
death of a wife or a child is a 
personal tragedy for someone; to 
a colder eye they are the 
statistics of history or evolution. 
Death is the scalpel which has 
carved homo sapiens out of inert 
matter. 

That coolness is epitomised for 
me by the comment of a young 
research student recently 
paralysed by polio, whose 
fiancee was killed in a train 
crash two days before their 
wedding. “Statistically it's going 
to happen to one person in ten 


million. It happens to be me. It is 
immensely sad but I can't 
complain." 

There's something chilling 
about that detachment. It's by 
talking of our personal 
"tragedies” that we associate our 
private griefs and losses with a 

much deeper stream of human 
experience. For there are some 
lives and deaths that are tragic 

in a more universal sense: the 
young composer on the brink of 
greatness; the climber 50ft from 
the summit of Everest swept 
away by an icefaU. Nelson. 
Alexander. Martin Luther King: 
those whose flame burned with 
brilliance before it was 
quenched. 


Even star-crossed lovers can 
soar into the firmament (They 
would remain eartbbound If they 
lived into seedy middle age to 
bicker and be unfaithful - 
Romeo frit and lecherous. Juliet ' 
querulous with migraines.) 

Great drama can lift that kind 
of life and death on to a 
different plane. Tragedy offers us 
an extra dimension to the chaos 
and trauma of our lives. It. 
awakens us to the possibility 
that a man or woman may 
transcend the ordinary, 
enlarging the human frame and 
writing our name across the sky. 
It deepens the way we see 

ourselves and evokes disturbing 

resonances In the archetypes 


which lie sleeping In our souls. 

The tragic hints at a nobility 
and corruption 5n our condition 
which have less to do with the 
struggle between good and evil 
than with some primal flaw in 
our making. However dramatic, 
there Is something shallow about 
epics such as Lord of The Rings, 
which set ah goodness in the : 
heroes on one side and all evil on 
the other. There is something 
noble about Satan In Parodist 
Lost and in the Lucifer of 
Epstein's great sculpture on the 
wall of Coventry Cathedral. It’s 
hard to like - let alone love - 
either the Archangel with his 
spear or Milton’s all-conquering 
Son of God. The moral ambiguity 


of Lear is more nearly of our 
own ambivalent flesh. 

There are these others who 
have struggled with inner chaos 
and the confusion of events 
T priwe a darkness which is not 
evil but more the threat of 
ultimate meaninglessness. 

Evil at least means something- 
Nothingness means nothing. 
Suspended ova: that abyss, the 
tragic clown swings defiantly. It 
is the abyss which will engulf 
him when he misses his hold 
which gives Mm significance, 
even a grotesque nobility. 

Crowded in the seats below we 
gasp but go home with a new 
sense of profundity in our 
ordinary griefs. 


Happy wring s short-circuit 
that catharsis and so abort the 
deeper healing and resolution it 
can bring. 

So the Gospel story of the 
cnuaflxtan of Jesus can only be 
‘'heard" if the account of the 
. Resurrection is not known to the 
listener. It needs to plumb the 
depths of darkness in 
annihila tion where all meaning 
is negated if its true power is to 
be experienced. There are no 
roads around Golgotha. 

The human race is divided 
between those like Julian 
Huxley, who resigned himself 

with a kind of grand depafr to 

the death of the cosmos and all 
its meaning; and those like 
Mother Teresa, who trusted that 
by doing something beautiful for 
God she could transcend the 
world; and those of us who 
stumble along in the fog hoping 
that our lives are more than 
ripples on the sea. 

Many of us would rather be 
wrong with Mother Teresa than 
right with Huxley. 


E arlier this year, 
looking for a map 
of a remote part 
of northern Zam- 
bia. I was directed 
to the office of the chief gov- 
ernment cartographer. 
"Madam, your country and 
position, please.” asked one 
of the army of assistants 
drawing at map tables. 
"Er . . . British traveller," I 
said. The man raised his 
glasses and stared at my 
creased shirt and dusty 
jeans. “Are you an 
explorer?” he asked, to my 
delight 

Explorer. The word con- 
jures up images of an age 
gone by, or Livingstone and 
Stanley, and Scott of the 
Antarctic; of days when the 
map of interior Africa was a 
big blank, Everest still to be 
conquered and the poles not 
yet visited by man. 

Today, there are no more 
empty spaces on our maps, 
no corner of the earth unex- 
plored. With aircraft or heli- 
copters we can be almost 
anywhere in the world 
within 4S hours. 

Yet in a red-brick Victo- 
rian building in the centre of 
London, next to the Albert 
Hall, in a hushed sanctum of 
grandfather clocks, massive 
stone fireplaces and stuffed 
animals and relics in glass 
cases, is the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society, long the breed- 
ing ground of legends and 
heroes. 

Set up in 1830, the RGS 
has been involved in almost 
every expedition from Brit- 
ish shores, from Burton and 
Speke's search for the source 
of the Nile to Count Almd- 
sy's discovery of the Ain 
Dua cave paintings in the 
Libyan desert, recently por- 
trayed on film in The 
English Patient. 

But now the colonies are 
being handed back and any- 
thing we want to see can be 
captured by satellite photog- 
raphy - all of which has left 
the RGS as frozen in time as 
its decor. 

Its worried board has 
launched a review to resolve 
its identity crisis. If geogra- 
phy is no longer about maps, 
what is it about? If there is 
nowhere left to explore, 
what is the point of explora- 
tion? 

“Geography is no longer 
about mapping the unknown 
but about understanding 
human processes,” says Lord 
Se I borne, who recently took 
over as the society's presi- 
dent. "Travelling to places is 



Going where no man has gone 


Christina Lamb on the Royal Geographical Society’s attempt to redefine the explorer’s role 


not enough. Driving from 
London to Beijing in an old 
banger doesn't excite me 
much, but studying climate 
change in Greenland does.” 

This shift from topography 
and place to environmental 
studies and sociology is evi- 
dent at the society’s Monday* 
night lectures. In the wood- 
panelled lecture hall 
embossed with names such 
as Murchison. Livingstone. 
Stanley and Baker, many of 
whom gave celebrated 
addresses from this very 
platform, recent topics 
included embroidery in Mak- 
ran. 

Documentation of such 
traditions before they 
disappear in a little-known 
part of the world was fasci- 
nating. but seemed hardly to 
rank with the musings 


of the great explorers. 

Lord Sel borne believes the 
society's role has swung full 
circle from exploration and 
exploitation of resources, to 
conservation. “Frankly 
there’s nowhere left in the 
world where man - or 
woman - hasn't left a foot- 
print. The challenge is to 
reduce that imprint as Ear as 
it is undesirable, and to 
ensure that man lives in syn- 
ergy with nature.” 

Not everyone is happy 
about this. Robin Hanbury- 
Tennison may not look like 
the archetypal explorer in 
his impeccably cut navy pin- 
stripe with mobile phone in 
pocket, but he is regarded as 
one of the world's leading 
explorers. 

"The RGS is becoming too 
academic and bureaucratic.” 


he says. "I started in this 
business because of a sense 
of adventure, escapism and 
overgrown boy-scoutism. 
and through the RGS man- 
aged to make something of 
it. I don't want ordinary 
mortals like me to be put off 
because it's become too for- 
mal ” 

There is no shortage of 
people wanting to live out 
their fantasies whatever the 
risks. This year more than 
100 people are expected to 
reach the summit of Everest 
One month earlier tills year, 
more than 20 people died in 
mountaineering accidents. 
In a new book Culture of 
Fear. Frank Ftuech. profes- 
sor of social anthropology at 
the University of Kent, 
argues that our society has 
become obsessed with risk. 


and because many external 
dangers, such as disease, 
have been eradicated, people 
are farced to go ever farther 
and higher to seek out 
adventure. 

Shane Winser. who runs 
the centre and describes her 
job as "turning dreams into 
reality", says she receives 
12.000 proposals each year. 
Of these, about 700 win get 
money, while ethos will be 
given advice or pat in con- 
tact with RGS Fellows who 
might be able to beft> than. 
The most common idea 
remain* the i9G0s-inspired 
student dream of driving 
across Africa or Asia. “1 try 
never to deter people." says 
Winser, "but I might suggest 
they do something more to 
contribute to human under- 
standing.*' 


The first stop fir any bud- 
ding explorer is the nun 
room, where Frauds Herbert, 
and bis assistants — to 
know everything about 
e my wh e r e. The RGS boasts 
the biggest p riv a te map col- 
lection in fhe world with 
900,000 maps figteffen a mas- 
sive card Index in small 
wooden drawers. Ask for a 
street {dan of Merten* er a 
contour map of . a little 
known valley in Central 
Africa and within nfantwi it 
will be before you - 
At a large wooden desk 
you can sit and follow 
Uvkigvtone's jouroeya In ids 
own hand. Of all axgtoren to 
have passed through the 
society's doors, none to more 
associated with It than tbs 
Scottish m&hrorfete turned 
nWanuy . Yet. teem days. 


mention Livingstone’s name 
and the faces of RGS officials 
ML-’ 

Bite Gardner is the. new 
director charged with taking 
tbesocte; into the next mil- 
tenntum. The first woman to 
do this job in what has been 
- mid stflj seams - a tradi- 
tionally male environment, 
she is an academic who 
spend* her spare time in 
Nepalese forests studying 
soil erostau. She explains the 
Livingstone' problem: "We 
have a huge heritage and it 
TOtdd be wrong to Ignore it 
It* iUtt teat our role has 
evolved wfcQe oar image has 
not Geography is no longer 
about the course of tee Nile, 
but of understanding 
people's environment and 
the in t e r a ct ion between the 
two.” 


However much the soci- 
ety’s directors may wish to 
update its fusty Image, from 
the moment one walks In the 
door tee feel of the place is 
unquestionably Victorian; 
e ve r y w he re there are monu- 
ments to past human endea- 
vours. Part of the trunk of 
the Zambian tree beneath 
which Livingstone’s heart 
was buried, a glass case con- 
taining the Eskimo-style 
kayak of Giro Watkins, who 
died aged 25 while looking 
for the shortest route via the 
pole from London to New 
York, anil a penguin caught 

by Captain Scott before his 
fatal attempt to be first to 
reach the South Pole. 

Down in the cellar, keeper 
Andrew Tatham has more 
treasures stored away. 
Unwrapping layers of tissue, 
he produces Livingstone's 
hat, tee battered black cap 
with gold.and red band that 
he was wearing when 
mauled by a Kalahar i lion. 

These days, going where 
no man has gone before 
means going underground or 
underseas. Oceans cover sev- 
en-tenths of the planet, yet 
vast areas remain unex- 
plored and the RGS is about 
to embark on Its first marine 
expedition. 

The Shoals of Capricorn 
project is a three-year under- 
water survey of the ridge 
under the Indian Ocean 
between Mauritius and tee 
Seychelles. Sponsored by 
Omega watches, the £l-5m 
project was partly chased for 
its exotic location, thought 
more likely to capture atten- 
tion. 

Gardner hopes this will 
bring the institution back 
Into the limelight as once 
more breaking new frontiers. 
"In the past the science and 
the travel were all part of 
the same thing - now you 
have people travelling get- 
ting publicity and a whole 
band of unsung scientists 
working away. The people I 
might name as tee greatest 
geographers of today you’ve 
almost certainly never heard 
of,” she says. 

But at the Expedition 
Advisory Centre. Winser 
insists: “Heroes have a vexy 
important role to play and 
we mustn't let the new RGS 
lose teat spirit of enterprise. 
We may seem like an old 
and stuffy organisation but 
in some ways this is really 
the age of discovery. The 
RGS has more scientists out 
there trying to understand 
the planet than ever before.” 


A fox on 


every street 
comer 


Robin Lane Fox argued in favour 
of fox-hunting in last week's FT 
Weekend. Here, his colleague 
Michael Thompson-Noel 
takes him to task 


T he last time I 
encountered Robin 
Lane Fox was at an 
FT cocktail party, if 
you can Imagine such a 
thing, and I was horrified 
to see that his race was 
ertss-crossed by alarmingly 
livid cuts. What a sight he 
was. 

I did not know what to 
say, but Lane Fox assured 
me that things were not as 
they seemed. 

“Whatever you may imag- 
ine,” he said, “these cuts 
are nothing but a minor 
injury from the sporting 
field." That morning he bad 
been out fox -h anting, he 
said, and his beloved horse 
had thrust him against the 
whipping branches of a tree. 

“Well there you are." I 
said, for I detest fox-hunt- 
ing. "If yoo must tear 
across the landscape like a 


madman in pursuit of one of 
Britain's best-loved mam- 
mals. with your pack of 
killer hounds, you will 
come to a cruel end. As ye 

sow, so shall ye reap.” 

Lane Fox Ignored my 
injunction. And there he 
was last week. launching - 
on the front page of the FT 
Weekend - into another or 
his spirited, literate, shrewd 
bat ultimately doomed 
defences of the indefensible: 
fox-hunting. 

To establish his creden- 
tials, he said he had bunted 
for more than 40 years and 
been present at the death of 
more than 1,000 foxes. 

But even a fox-hunting 
advocate of Lane Fox's silki- 
ness could not convince me 
that his so-called sport is 
anything but a cruel and 
provocative anachronism 
teat deserves to be banned 



A barbaric and 
unjust torment 


Kevin Saunders, spokesman for the League 
Against Cruel Sports, defends the hunted 

F cocfrun&ng provides have been found dead In to foxes by the huntir 
a long dme across earths and drains later - teraity has little Jus 
opeo countryside on kflM by the stress of the turn. However, it is our 
horsebac k fry those chase. - vlwn Slll-h wHnnc Iwl 


A fox for aB sassons: *fin my London nubuib ... dm fosn are fll and aisuk and hflppiT 


- as banned it will be. 
sooner or Later. 

A few weeks ago. I was 
having lunch in the FT can- 
teen with six colleagues. We 
fell to discussing fox-hunt- 
ing, Tempers rose. Spiteful 
words were exchanged. Ever 
the diplomat, 1 called for a 
show of hands. 

Three FT journalists 
voted in favour of banning 
fox-hunting, and three 
opposed such a ban. One sat 
on the fence, declining to 
vote either for or against 
the motion. 


Before I oiled for a vote, 
one colleague had stated 
that foxes were vicious kill- 
ers - not only of chickens 
and suchlike, but of domes- 
tic cats. "In my part of Lon- 
don.” she claimed, “foxes 
have been known to 
cats through tee cat-flap to 
wreak their mayhem." 

I told her she was bring 
hysterical. But I was 
intrigued by the wards of 
another colleague, who told 
the first one that IT foxes hi 
her suburb chased cats 
through cat -flaps, they must 


be driven to it by extreme 
hanger. 

"It is very different where 
I live,” said the second 
w omen, "In my London sub-' 
orb, tee foxes are given 
plenty to eat by the red- 
dents, and are fit and sleek 
and happy. No problem 
wh atso ev er . A credit to the 
community. They are part 
of our Hves.” 

And that is my vistaaof a 
fox-frrrigg Britain Mice 
hunting them has been out- 
la wedra fox on every street 
corner, fit sleek - happy. 


■ ' epee corn tryn Me on 
JL horseback for those 
who faSow the bate, at 4Q 
dags. In order, to provide a 
decent nm. It fa neaeeeary to 
nee dags wfeOcb-as* not as 
fist as tee las at test, but 
which are bred ftr sfanutua 
and can therefore graduaSy 
catch tbe .victfaei which to 
not faolo gfcaQ yg q nhpp ed to 
nm icge GBEUHnQfc* - 
As tee fas becomes com- 
pletely dsbatmttO w» try 
toffod a hide to hide fit but 
tee hunt d tailham block 
hiding before the 

hunt begins. So the animal 
is often caught by the dogs, 
which pull tt down. 

The fact wtn still try to 
defend Itself, but against so 
many the attempt fa futile 
and the animal is usually 
dfaembnmfied alto* 

If the fax does find rafhge. 
the tonaeflt continue* when 
terriers are brought forw ard 
to bait the animal under- 
ground. providing * affer- 
ent form of sport ftr the 
most unsavoury tittalto of 


Of those foam* wfcfcfa shade 
the hum oomfeteft, many 


have been found dead In 
earths and drains later - 
killed by the stress of the 
chase. - 

Poet-mortem examinations 
have shown that the final 
battle is a particularly 
vicious one. with the fox los- 
ing teeth and daws. It may 
be relatively quick (if one 
ignores the tong chase), but 
it is far Cram. the “tostanta- 
neoos bite to the back of the 
neck - - rfaflfc a o ua claim. 
In every case 
far. practically the only part 
of the animal that remained 

intact was the neck. 

The pleasures gained from 
being able to ride at speed 
heroes open fields, and all 
the associated social and 
sartorial aspeets of hunting, 
■re perfectly understand- 
able. However, similar 
aspects are available 
through ter sport of drag, 
hunting, where the dogs ■ 
cheap an artificial scent 
fasted of a living creature. 
Sadly, drag-hunting has not 
best fatty developed or pro- 
moted. 

R la accented that animals 
occasionally need to be 
kitted, even though the label 
of "pert" or "vermin* given 


to foxes by the hunting fra- 
ternity has little justifica- 
tion. However, it is our duty, 
when such odious fatsiwt are 
necessary, to do so in the 
most humane way possible. 

We have heard many wild 
estimates of the number of 
people employed by h unting , 
and the “millions ” of pounds 
teat It generates for our 
economy, as if this was an 
escuse. In fact, fewer than 
1,000 jobs are directly 
involved, most of which 
could be saved by a switch 
to drag-hunting. 

The Campaign for the Pro- 
tection of Hunted Animals, 
comprising the RSPCA, tee 
League Against Cruel Sports 
and the International Fund 
for Animal Welfare, is sup- 
porting MP Michael Foster’s 
Wild Mammals (Hunting 
"Rh Dogs) BUL which will 
go before the British parlia- 
ment this aut umn. 

We believe there Is no 
p lace ta a modem, compas- 
sionate society for blood- 
8p !!? s ’ remains for our 
BJ55" to set in motion 
5* WftoHm to correct 
jfrfa barbaric anachronism 
ran they vote on Novem- 
ber 28. 
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Opera and ballet should embrace the 
,/ past, rather than confining it to a 
sunset home, writes Clement Crisp 


ohn Drums* on cTs Speaking 
of Diaghilev is rather more 
Stum at first appears. Osten- 
sibly it is a collection of 
transcribed conversations 
with the. survivors of the 
Diaghilev company which Drum- 
mond recorded in 1965/66 for two 
documentaries he was making for 
BBC Television. Dancers, musi- 
cians, artists speak about the Bal- 
lets Russes, about DIaghllev's 
influence upon their lives, about 
his views on the art of ballet and 
on public taste. The list is impres- 
sive; from Tamara Karsavina (of 
whom Drummond draws a touch- 
ing and vivid portrait) by way of 
Dohn and Markova to Osbert Lan- 

SPEAKING OF 
DIAGHILEV 

by John Drummond 

Faber £20. 382 pages 

caster (a disappointment to Drum- 
mond) and Nicholas Nabokov (a 
stunningly good witness). 

Only fragments of these inter- 
views were included in the pro- 
grammes. Happily, Drummond 
kept the audio tapes. (The film, 
naturall y, was lost by the BBC. 
One day someone might draw up 
a list of arts programmes junked 
by the BBC: it should be called 
The Alexandria Library cata- . 
logue.) These conversations are 
the heart of the book, and. they 
have permanent value. So does 
Drummond's prefatory account of 
how he fought to make the pro- 
grammes. By turns amused and 
frustrated - in his quest for the 
ailing Stravinsky’s collaboration; 
in his assistant’s brush, shall we 
say,- with the libidinous Boris 
Kochno - we comprehend Drum- 
mond's sense of purpose, defeated 
by 'the BBC’s - mistrust of art. 
(It was Humphrey Burton, as 
commissioning editor, who at 
last made the programmes possi- 
ble.)... 

Yet the most intriguing part 
of the book, in the slight of 
our present and desperate 
dance circumstances, is . Drum- 
mond's final section, entitled 
The Legacy". Here we discover 
a theme that has run through 
Drummond’s work at BBC Radio 
Three, at the Edinburgh Festival, 
as agent (and sometimes as 
agent-provocateur) for much 
needed change. . This is his 
concern -with the past, as 
tradition, as example, as a 


way forward, seen in the light 
of Diagbflev’s policies. 

Drummond surveys the ballet 
world today with a feeling of 
Impotence in the face of stagna- 
tion and fatuous half-measures 
. that is known to too many critics 
of my generation, who have seen 
great things, and then seen them 
denied, or frittered away, or mal- 
treated. 

Drummond surveys what Diag- 
hilev achieved in making new 
work through new collaborations, 
bringing about the regeneration 
of an art through fresh creativity 
while yet retaining and using 
its past - but not. as we 
see today, sitting complacently 
in that past like a sunset home. 
Timorous policies and the wrong 
kind of funding bring us more 
Swan Lakes and Nutcrackers 
deformed for box-office receipts, 
more glum simulacra of real bal- 
lets churned out for a swan- 
stunned public. 

As Dr umm ond notes: “Is it 
reasonable to demand higher 
and higher levels of creativity 
from organisations that are 
less and less well-funded to 
accept the risks of innovation?" 
His Immediate example is, natu- 
rally enough, the Royal Ballet, 
and with commendable clarity he 
identifies the decline in its 
fortunes owed to those financial 
stringencies and board-room 
policies which have denied it 
creative force. “External controls 
and internal obstacles must be 
blamed for much of the tentative- 
ness with which companies today 
confront innovation and risk- 
taking.” 

D rummond’s thesis is 
one which I would 
draw most seriously 
to the attention of 
the British arts min- 
ister. Chris Smith. The present 
horrid State of Covent Garden and 
its companies is inexcusable. As I 
have said before in these 
pages, and as Drummond shows, 
inadequate government subven- 
tion lays the way open for all the 
interference, all the compromises 
and corruptions of art, that attend 
the gifts of those generous spon- 
sors who provide cash which 
should properly come from the 
state. 

There is no such thing as free 
sponsorship, nor a free gift from 
the super-rich. The strings 
attached enmesh the recipient In 



Design for the Ballets Russes: ‘Diaghilev regenerated an art through fresh cr e a ti vity while retaining and using his past Today, timorous policies and the wrong 
kind of funding bring us more “Swan Lakes” and “Nutcrackers” deformed for box-office receipts, more glum simulacra of real ballets churned out for a 
swan-stunned pubfla A new start at Covent Garden is the answer to the mistrust, snobberies and make-shift policies, which have brought its reputation low. 1 


compromise, kow-towing to pri- 
vate rather than public agendas. 
During its closure, the Opera 
House should clear its boards - in 
every sense. It should, once and 
far all, benefit from suitable state 
subvention. No one can believe 
that great national enterprises in 
a great opera house should be jus- 
tified on any terms other than 
those of their very existence as 
expressions of a nation's artistic 
life- 


Exclusivity. ideas about “eli- 
tism” (that lie!), are encouraged 
by the ethos of private sponsor- 
ship. if the Opera House is truly 
to be a theatre for those of the 
“people” who want to see great 
music theatre, then the people's 
funds, which are government rev- 
enue. can support the theatre 
itself. A new start at Covent 
Garden, in tune with the refur- 
bished building, is the answer to 
the mistrust, the snobberies and 


make-shift policies, which have 
brought its name and its reputa- 
tion low. 

Drummond is clear-sighted, 
clear-minded. He is also very 
knowledgeable. (But not so knowl- 
edgeable that careless mistakes 
have not escaped him and his edi- 
tors, from an intrusive “b” in Ant- 
ony Tudor's name to other small 
errors.) 

It is not without significance 
that, for many of os in the 


business, he is the man who 
might have run the Opera House. 
Fate denied him that, but it 
would be no bad thing were be 
to be an advisory voice on the 
Opera House’s future. Experi- 
enced, tough, and passionate 
about opera and ballet, his 
attitudes would be a welcome 
relief from the fluster and double- 
speak that mark so much of what 
we read and hear from Covent 
Garden. 


A ccording to some of 
the latest specula- 
tions about the uni- 
verse's origins, the 
tiniest fractions of a second 
immediately after the Big 
Bang saw a sudden massive 
“inflation” of the universe's 
size and contents, from a 
pinprick to an immensity in 
a flash. If these speculations 
are right/ they further Imply 
that the universe as we now 
observe it - the grand empy- 
rean', in which float giant 
burning famili es of galaxies 
too distant for us to see - is 
only a dot in a vastly. larger, 
universe or set of universes 
than .had previously been 
imagined. 

Somewhat like the uni- 
verse itself, the science . 
which studies its origins and 
nature has mushroomed dur- 
ing the last half century ; 
Theoretical developments in 
relativity and quantum 
physics, and technological 
advances in computers, sat- 
ellites, space probes and tele- 
scopes; have together mixed 
a figging cocktail of discov- 
ery and speculation. 

To recount these- develop- 
ments, and to explain the 
theories - they prompt. 


Wide, weird world of cosmology 

This is definitely the place to get up to speed with the universe, writes A.C. Grayling 


requires a recapitulation of 
contemporary physical sci- 
ence - in short, a crash 
course in physics, astron- 
omy, chemistry, and rele- 
vant stretches of mathemat- 
ics, particularly geometry 
(and not the familiar plane 
geometry of Euclid, but 
hyperdimensional geome- 
tries of curved space;. More, 
it requires an account of the 
way these theories, together 
with empirical observations 
made in a variety of ways - 
by orbiting telescopes, by 
neutrino detectors deep 
underground - have led to 
the exciting cosmological 
theories now. under discus- 
sion. Non-scientists are keen 
to understand what is hap- 
pening; are there expositors 
knowledgeable enough and 
skilled enough to report, in 
accessible terms, the state of 
play? 

The lucky answer is Yes. 
Science attracts people with 
good minds, and some of 


them know how to write. We 
are accordingly blessed with 
a stream of well-crafted, 
accurate, readable accounts, 
both in books and maga- 
zines, of what is happening 
in current science. Any 
writer who stands out in this 
talented crowd has to be 
very good: and Timothy Fer- 
ris is very good indeed. He 
writes with remarkable clar- 
ity. and has a genius for the 
exactly apt metaphors and 
images that make difficult 
ideas, comprehensible. This 
is a beautifully organised 
book; each element required 
for understanding the next 
step . in the exposition is 
lucidly put in place, and the 
whole builds effortlessly. 
Without question, this is the 
place to get up to speed with 
the universe. 

Science is both an imagi- 
native and a sceptical enter- 
prise. It prompts exotic spec- 
ulations, but then it subjects 
them to rigorous testing. In 


cosmology there is a luxuri- 
ance of speculation, and the 
available empirical data are 
not always sufficient to keep 
it under control. But the 
data are inspirational; one of 
the great questions in cos- 
mology is the age of the uni- 

THE WHOLE 
SHEBANG 
by Timothy Ferris 

Weidenjeld A A ’icotson £20. 

393 pages 

verse, to which the data give 
conflicting answers; some 
suggest an age of 15 billion 
years, others of 10 billion or 
less (which would, uncom- 
fortably, make the universe 
younger than some of its 
stars). Theory hastens to 
resolve incongruities by sur- 
mising, adjusting, refiguring 
- not untypically. by coming 
up with brilliant strokes of 
invention, which, like a 
twist of the kaleidoscope. 


make the whole universe 
look different. 

In the effort to reconcile 
not just data but theory (for 
quantum theory and Eins- 
tein's general relativity are 
inconsistent, unless some 
wild new ways of conceptu- 
alising the universe are 
true), physics and cosmology 
have lately been unfolding 
In very extraordinary direc- 
tions. Ferris explains them. 
One is the “inflationary” 
hypothesis of the universe’s 
origins; another is “superstr- 
tog” theory, a way of unify- 
ing all four observed forces 
of nature (the three atomic 
forces and gravity) by 
hypothesising that matter is 
curved space, with 10 or 
more dimensions, most of 
them curled tightly up as a 
result of events in the early 
history of the universe, dur- 
ing the “Planck epoch” (the 
first split-fraction of the first 
split-second). 

In the emerging picture of 


the universe explained, and 
favoured, by Ferris, the uni- 
verse is a quantum system 
(and for “quantum" read 
“very weird") in whose ori- 
gin causality plays no part, 
and in which the old saw 
“nothing comes from noth- 
ing” is false. Not only might 
the universe have sprung 
uncaused from no thing , but 
any number of immeasur- 
ably vaster universes than 
we can imagine might have 
done so. And in it (them) are 
objects, such as black holes, 
beyond whose “event hori- 
zons” the laws of physics 
collapse. Indeed the laws of 
physics as currently under- 
stood barely apply, at least 
in recognisable ways, to any 
of the universe’s extremes - 
its beginnings, its black 
holes, its very furthest 
reaches. That is why there is 
at present such an exciting 
and dizzying flood of new 
ideas under debate. 

Ferris considers the three 


main interpretations of 
quantum theory, the 
so-called “anthropic cosmo- 
logical principle", and the 
question whether cosmology 
has any theological implica- 
tions (“no”, he firmly, and 
rightly, says). Some of these 
views nominate the mind, or 
human existence, as the 
source of the universe’s exis- 
tence. Although he is more 
summary in these chapters 
than in his account of the 
recent history of cosmology 
and physics, what he says 
clearly illustrates how open 
the field Still is. We are in a 
state of exceedingly clever 
ignorance about the great 
world around us, and the 
more we learn and hypothe- 
sise. the weirder and yet 
more beautiful it seems. This 
prompts the question, 
whence that weirdness? Is 
the universe weird or - 
because we are not yet up to 
understanding it - is it our 
theories that are so? Ferris 
tendentiously opts for the 
former. But it Is more likely 
to be both, with a bias to the 
latter, which - were there 
world enough and time here 
- might easily enough be 
shown. 


I n the mid-l&th century 
the kidnapping of the 
six-year-old Edgardo 
Mortara by the Catholic 
Church caused an intern a- 
iottal outcry. Anticipating 
he Dreyfus affair in France 
bur decades later, a Jewish 
hinily became unwittingly 
embroiled in geopolitical 
forces beyond its control, 
tad, even though eventually 
indicated, the true winners 
n both, cases were those 
*ho wished to breathe new 
ife into an age-old prejudice. 
Edgardo Mortara was one 
if five children raised in a 
arge Itatian-Jewish family 
iving ju Bologna, then part 
if the Papal States. After his 
irst birthday Edgardo 
tecame Hi and, thinking he 
ms about to die, his Catho- 
ic nursemaid decided to 
ajrttee him. At that point,. 
Edgardo legally became the 
roperty of the Pope as Cath- 
lies were forbidden to live 
tith Jews-, in the same 


An innocent in Papal politics 


household. Five years later, 
Pope Pius EX decided to 
claim his unknowing acolyte 
for himself. 

David Kertzer’s account of 
this extraordinary but 
largely forgotten moment in 
history is told with verve. It 
begins with the Papal militia 
and a local brigadier knock- 
ing on the door of the Mor- 
tara household to. take away 
the reborn Edgardo. Sound- 
ing much like a conventional 
thriller-writer, Kertzer com- 
bines a gripping yam with a 
detailed historical recon- 
struction. 

Most of the book concerns 
whether the Pope would be 
forced to relinquish what he 
regarded as his greatest 
prize - a converted Jew. 
According to Catholic theol- 
ogy, baptism meant that the 


recipient instantly becomes 
part of the body of Jesus 
Christ Its effects are irre- 
versible, even when adminis- 
tered half-heartedly by an 
Illiterate servant 

Keeping Edgardo from his 
famil y, ultimately became a 
litmus test for Papal power. 
Sequestered away in Rome. 
Edgardo was to become a 
potent symbol of the abso- 
luteness of theocratic rule at 
a time when it was increas- 
ingly under threat Shored 
up by the Austrian army, 
the Papal States were under 
constant attack from modern 
Italian nationalists and 
needed to reassert their 
authority. 

Redeeming those Christ- 
killers living in the Pope's 
backyard was an obvious 
ploy to increase the prestige 


of a beleaguered Church. 
Spuriously baptised Jewish 
boys had, in fact long since 
been taken from their homes 
by local priests. The Mortara 
affair became an interna- 
tional scandal not because of 
its uniqueness, but because 

THE KIDNAPPING 
OF EDGARDO 
MORTARA 
by David T. Kertzer 

Picador £18. 99. 350 pages 

Italy was in the midst of 
transforming itself from a 
medieval theocracy into a 
modern democracy. 

Those who wished Italy to 
become a modem nation 
state, with equal rights for 
all, used the Mortara Affair 
as a prime example of the 


iniquities of Papal rule. The 
Church, on the other hand, 
needed to maintain the dis- 
tinction between those citi- 
zens who were spiritually 
pure and those who needed 
purifying by the Church. Its 
missionary activities were 
not, therefore, just confined 
to Italy's Jews. Supposedly 
feckless Italian youth was 
also forced, in sporadic cam- 
paigns, to rejoin the mystical 
body of Christ 
But the redemption of 
Jews did have a special reso- 
nance in Catholic theology. 
Kertzer points out that 
Christian anti-Judaism often 
took two distinct forms. 
They were the eternal 
Christ-killers, and Jewish 
conversion could guarantee 
the Second Coming of 
Christ For this reason, the 


Church ghettoised Italy's 
Jews to both ritually humili- 
ate them and also to have a 
direct hand in their neces- 
sary redemption. 

The figure of Edgardo Mor- 
tara - with his new name 
and identity and spiritual 
"father". Pope Pius IX - 
both prefigured the messi- 
anic age and also justified 
the power of Rome. Kertzer 
recounts the often tortuous ■ 
campaign undergone by 
Edgardo’s parents to reclaim 
their son. They were initially 
buffeted by the Italian-Jew- 
ish community who feared 
the wrath of the Pope's 
inquisitor. Later, the inter- 
national community took up 
their cause but not always in 
their best interests. 

The Mortara family was 
finally broken by its loss 


even after the temporal 
power of the Pope had been 
confined to Rome. Edgardo's 
father. paradoxically 
enough, ended up as a vic- 
tim not of Catholic anti-Ju- 
daism, but of Its more mod- 
ern counterpart, 

anti-Semitism. It is a pity 
that Kertzer in the end does 
not really engage with the 
bleak, implications of his sad 
tale. 

Perhaps it is sobering 
enough to realise that the 
medieval Catholic inquisi- 
tion lasted in Italy up until 
the mid-l9th century. But 
what is really disturbing 
about this book is that a 
newly-modernised Italy did 
not rid itself of its age-old 
bigotries. As the Mortara 
Affair shows, far from jetti- 
soning ancient prejudices, 
19th-century Europe simply 
reinvented them for the next 
century. 

Bryan Cheyette 


Fiction 

Ami s 
on the 
rails 


C oming after the 
mistake that was 

The Information. 

and in the wake of 
much resentful gossip. Night 
Tram arrives at a crucial 
time in Martin Amis's 
literary career. The first 
encouraging sign that Amis 
might be back on the right 
track is that Night Train is 
only 149 pages long - 
excellent news because the 
storylines of The 
Information and its equally 
bulky predecessor, London 
Fields, were like some 
Masonic initiation - of great 
import to the participants 
but carious and nnen gaging 
to anyone else. 

The geography of Night 
Tram provides a second 
cause for cautious optimism, 
for Amis has managed to 
forsake his native Netting 
Hill for an unnamed and 
marvellously evoked 
American city. Here 
hard-bitten, chain-smoking 
ex-alcoholic Detective 
Mike Hoolihan has to 
investigate the sadden death 
of beautiful, young, 
charming Jennifer 
Rockwell. Everything points 
to suicide; then three 
bullets are found inside 

NIGHT TRAIN 

by Martin Amis 

Cape. £10.99. 149 pages 

Jennifer’s skull and her 
ideal boyfriend is 
suspected of murder, 
until Mike's enquiries lead 
ber (yes. yes) towards 
several awkward 
conclusions. 

Such is the storyline, but 
the book's real energy 
comes, not surprisingly, 
from the narrative voice - 
which works, with a 
captivating blend of slang 
and jargon and vernacular 
oddities (“Too, I buzzed 
Linda"). There are 
intrusions when Amis just 
can’t prevent himself 
granting Mike the kind of 
linguistic prowess 
associated with Martin 
Amis, but there has been a 
niggling problem with 
first-person narration 
in his novels, especially 
when the mflitantiy stupid 
and ignorant John Self often 
proved preposterously 
fluent in Money. 

The faint clatter of 
distant alarm bells can also 
be heard when it turns out 
that Jennifer's day-job was 
conducting post-doctoral 
research into the rate of 
expansion of the universe; 
but, in sharp contrast to the 
O-level cosmology of The 
Information, Night Train ’s 
bits and bobs of 
astronomical reportage are 
passably sophisticated and 
contribute to the story. 

But above all, and as ever 
with Amis, it is the words 
that really impress. Short 
though the novel is, and 
although its primary 
concern has to be to 
convey Mike's own account. 
Night Tram is jam-packed 
with superb descriptions 
and one-liners. On the 
second page, when 
remarking that she 
has inherited a less- 
tban-feminine physique 
from her mother, Mike 
reflects, “Ma could have 
played the male villain in a 
post-nuclear road movie". 

Take away the bodies, 
thinks Mike, and the 
autopsy room “is tike the 
kitchen of a restaurant that 
has yet to open". Recalling 
her days as a lush, she 
describes her former self 
“tike seven terrible dwarves 
rolled into one . . . Shouty, 
rowdy, sloppy, sleazy, nasty, 
weepy and horny”. 

A photograph captures 
Jennifer “smiling with 
childish lack of restraint 
Like you'd just told her 
something wonderful." The 
night train which shakes 
Mike’s apartment male pc the 
sound of “knives being 
sharpened. Then its cry, 
harsh but symphonic, like a 
chord of car horns'*. 

Doubtless many critics 
have been sharpening their 
own knives in anticipation 
of Night Train, but it 
deserves to be greeted by, if 
not a blaring of horns, than 
at least warm, grateful and 
relieved applause. 

Harry Ritchie 
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A cultured look at India 


Sunil Sethi is fascinated by a poet-diplomat's parallels between the sub-continent and Mexico 


T his being jump-on-the- 
Lndia - bandwagon year, a 
smart publishing indus- 
try has been spawned in 
view of the country's 
50th anniversary. Hacking through 
the proliferation of novels, histo- 
ries. essays and anthologies, it 
would seem the easiest thing to 
miss the wood for the trees. Where, 
in the spreading tentacles of this 
Indo-literary jungle, do the perora- 
tions of a Nobel Prise-winning Mex- 
ican poet and diplomat fit in? 

Reading Octavio Paz on India is 
like emerging from a dense thicket 
into a well-lit open space made for 
tranquil reflection. Paris of this 
book are so engaging that they 
underscore some of the weaknesses 
of this year's outpourings on India. 
Paz classifies his offering not as a 
memoir, “but rather an essay that 
attempts... to answer a question 
that goes beyond personal anec- 
dotes: How does a Mexican writer, 
at the end of the 20th century, view 
the immense reality of India?" The 
chief merit of this small but 
thoughtful book lies in the direc- 
tion its writer is coming from. 

In 1951. the 37-year-old Octavio 


Paz. not yet the acclaimed poet he 
was to become, was serving at his 
embassy in Paris when be found 
himself suddenly posted to New 
Delhi to help set up Mexico's new 
mission in India. His first tenure 
was brief, but in 1962 Paz returned 
to India as the Mexican ambassa- 
dor and spent over six years in the 
country, travelling extensively, 
meeting his future wife there and 
befriending a wide variety of 
writers, poets, painters and politi- 
cians. 

O f his passing acquain- 
tance with Nehru he 
laconically observes 
that, “it was not diffi- 
cult to guess that his 
two great passions were politics 
and women.” Of Nehru’s daughter 
Indira Gandhi, assassinated in 1984 
by her Sikh bodyguard as a result 
of the Punjab crisis, he is equally 
even-handed: "It seemed clear that 
Indira, spurred on by the devil of 
politics, had lit the fire that con- 
sumed her." 

Quickly dispensing with the stuff 
of ambassadors' journals, however. 
Paz gets on with the larger Indian 


themes that excite him These are 
principally the clash of historical 
and social traditions in the context 
of modern politics - India’s “proj- 
ect of nationhood", os be calls it 
Analysing the two main sources of 
In dian conflict - religion and caste 
- he draws the similarity of crises 
afflicting Mexico and India: "In 
both cases we are confronting a 


IN LIGHT OF INDIA 

by Octavio Paz 

HertiilPresi £9.99. 209 pages 


project (of nationhood) hostile to 
our own traditions. Modernisation 
begins by being a critique of the 
past." 

Just as Indians believe that 
they are different from any other 
people, including any other kind 
of Asian, so he says, do Mexicans 
consider themselves apart from all 
Latin Americans: “It would cot be 
an exaggeration to say that' the 
feet of being Mexican helped me 
see the difference of being Indian - 
from the difference of being Mexi- 
can." 

Paz beguiles the reader through 


comparison, self-revelation and by 
springing the unexpected example 
He jumps in where the likes of 
Madbur Jaffrey would fear to tread 
by raking up ancient gastronomic 
traditions. When an Indian friend 
pointed out that the chilli was a 
comparatively recent Import to 
India from the Americas, Paz 
traced the word to Its Nahuatl 
origin, and concluded that it was 
most likely a Mexican impart. 

Could, therefore, the word for 
certain south Indian curries 
known as mole be a corruption 
of the Mexican as in guacamole? 
Isn't the principle behind a chapati 
or tortilla the same - to scoop up 
food and use it as an edible 
spoon? 

Prom the 17th century convent 
in Puebla, where the Mexican mole 
was invented, he draws you into 
the life of Catarina de San Juan, a 
17th-century saint much wor- 
shipped today. The Mexicans call 
her China Poblana - the “Chinese 
woman from Puebla" - but Paz 
believes she was a slave kidnapped 
from Cochin who arrived in Puebla 
by way of Manila and Acapulco in 
1621. Religious histories of medi- 


eval divines are dodgy, so you can 
buy St Catarina's story or leave it 
But the way Paz tells ft, he exqui- 
sitely enforces for a few moments 
what the Romantics called the 
“willing suspension of disbelief". 
Even better is Pax's evaluation of 
ancient Sanksrtt poetry, especially 
erotic verse, with a wide selection 
of examples. It would be bard to 
find a more inspiring voice - dear, 
critical but passionate - to explain 
its range and nuance. 

I n Light of India is not so 
much an essay as a rumina- 
tion - a series a digressions 
really - upon two distant 
continents with the late-20tb 
century poet-thinker cast in the 
role of interpreter and interlocutor. 
In light of his own formidable intel- 
lect and poetic sensibility, it would 
not be unexpected to find a voice 
that is simultaneously engaged in 
its reflections on the human condi- 
tion. 

Paz modestly calls this book “a ; 
child not of knowledge but of 
love”. But, as he remarkably dem- , 
onstrales, one may not he possible i 
without the other. 


Fictlon/Iurek Martin 

Tale of twin 



A mericans have long 
been the most 
mobile people on 
earth. While this 
has been by most standards 
of measurement a source of 
great strength to the 
country, it has also given 
intermittent rise to a 
national angst over the loss 
of a sense ofplaceandbf 
roots. 

But that, in turn, has 
spurred a fine literary 
tradition, dating bade well 
Into the last century, that 
focuses on half-forgotten 
elements of society 
adjusting, well or badly, to 
great changes in the world - 
about them. Charles 
Frazier's marvellous first 
novel is very much of this 
genre. 

It has also been this year's 
publishing phenomenon in 
the US. rising seamlessly to . 

die top of the fiction 
best-seller's list normally 
commanded by the latest 
Patricia Cornwell or John 
ftrfeham potboiler. This is 
not wholly surprising. David 
Guterson enjoyed similar 
recent success with his Snow 
Falling On Cedars, set SO 
years ago In the obscurity of 
a small island in the Puget 
Sound off the no rth we st 
coast 

Frasier’s locale is equally 
remote, the mountains of 
western North Carolina at 
the southern tip of the Blue 
Ridge range of the 
Appalachians. This is where, 
dearly not coincidentally, he 
was born and where he 
spent most of the five years 
it took to.write his book. Its 
hero happens to be modelled 
on the author's great-great 
unde. - 

His rw>TTi »iK Trunan, j> 

Confederate soldier 
recovering in a hospital 300 
miles from home from a near 
fetal neck wound after four 
years fighting the CM1 War. 
His wounds are emotional as 
well as physical, mhrtng fear 
of being ordered back to a 
brutal war that seems 
pointless and without end 
and desire to go back to Cold 
Mountain and the nM n be 
-loves. AdaMonroe. So he 
packs his meagre knapsack 
and decides, almost 
unconsciously, to walk 
home, thus becoming a 
deserter. . . 

Ada and Inman had but 
the briefest of formal and 
mtflnnui immatad courtships 
before he went off to war. 

She Is the daughter of a 
weQ-todo preacher from 
Charleston society, protected 
by her father from ever 
taking a decision about 
anything. They went to live 
in the mountains for his - 
health, bat he has died and 
she is feeing starvation, 
penniless, barely able to 
cook and Incompetent to live 
off the land she has 
inherited. 

The novel tells the story of 
their twin odysseys. For 
Inman, it is a hard trek. He 
faces constant danger, in the 


form of Federal soldiers and 
vicious southern “home - 
guards' 7 out to catch 
deserters, but also finds 
protection - an ancient 
goatwbman, almost a 
- backcountry Circe, and a 

. young war-widow desperate 

in her own loneliness and 
poverty. 

He travels over 

unforgiving territory, mads 

worse as autumn turns, to 
winter. He has In his ' 
knapsack, along with a 
revolver that gets much use. 
a.' tattered copy of the 
"Travels" of William 
Bartram, the lSthrcentury 
naturalist. Some of the 
novel’s best writing are the 
poetic, closely observed 
passages about Inman's 
encounters with the force 
and wonder of nature: 

Though she stays In one 
place, that Is also the 
leitmotif of Ada's Journey, 
told In alternating chapters. 
She is. in effect, rescued by 
Ruby, herself a child of 
nature. She had never 
known her mother, had been 
neglected since early 
childhood by her drunken 


COLD MOUNTAIN 

by Charles Frazier 

Sceptre £9.99, 
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fiddler of a father, Stobrod, 
and had survived by . 
learning to live off the land. 
She arrives at Ada’s farm 
not 1 as a servant ("everybody 
empties their own nightjar”), 
but as an improbable 
partner. 

Ada eventually realises 
that Ruby simply will not 
allow her to fed. but. in 
succeeding, she becomes a 
different person. Her feelings 
for Inman, barely evident in 
her previous manifestation, 
grow str o nger even as he 
gets closer to Cold 
Mountain. The beautifully 
handled, sweet and bitter 
t-iimav of their re union, 
itself fraught with danger, 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

There are many strengths 
to this book, beyond the 
sheer quality ©fits prose. 
Characters are finely drawn 
beyond the three principals, 
particularly Stobrod, who 
becomes something of an 
artist as a freeform fiddler, 
assisted by Pangle, the 
country boy naif who finds 
his only form of expression 
on the accompanying banjo. 
You can still encounter that 
type of music, untainted by 
Nashville, in the southern 
Appalachians. 

But mostly Frazier has 
written of a time, a place 
and a people who might 
prefer to. but cannot, r em a in 
apart from the outside 
world. The Civfl War was 
remote to those who lived at 
the aid of the Blue Ridge 
mountains, where slavery 
was rare, but it intruded 
nonetheless, changing- lives. 
That reality has resonance 
today. 


Drivel about 
Downing St 

football with b:s younc 


M y first reaction 
on reading 
Derek Draper's 
account of 
Tony Blair’s first 100 days in 
10 Downing Street was "God 
help as". If this was the way 
the cation was governed, 
then even poor William 
Hague would soon seem a 
colossus on the political 
stage. My second thought, 
which nagged for several 
days, was that the breathless 
prose was aJl-too-familiar. 
borrowed from another 
author recently-read. 

Derek Draper is one the 
young men who gave New 
Labour Armani suits and 
Soho street cred. A former 
long-time aide to Peter 
Mandelson. he now works 
for one of Westminster's 
ubiquitous consultancies. 
But he has kept up his con- 
tacts. working In Millbank 
Tower during the general 
election campaign and is 
thus widely viewed as an 
insider. 

Draper's account of how 
the government decided to 

sper.d several hundred mil- 
lion pounds building a 
domed tent-by-tho-Thaines to 
celebrate the millennium 

gives a flavour of the book. 


Gordon Brown's Treasury 
bad laboured mightily to 
persuade Blair of the finan- 
cial folly of the enterprise. 
But in Draper's version, the 
prime minister wanted John 
Prescott’s view; “Bring him 
in", said Blair "Let’s see 


BLAIR'S 100 DAYS 

by Derek Draper 

Father £T ‘-V 225 piizc3 


what Fresco thinks”. The 
deputy prime minister is 
robust: "If we can't make 
this work, we’re not much of 
a government". Biair Is 
equally decisive: “Well that's 
that then", and the decision 
is made. 

The book offers, loo. some 
fascinating personal detail. 
Thus we learn that “Blair 
only wears his snug- fit ting 
cowboy boots is private". 
And that he has decided to 
govern just as he plays 


sons: “He gets control of 
the ball, then runs with 
it. head down, to the ether 
side, where he kicks into 
the net.” As for taking 
advice, the prune minister 
likes his aides to stand by 
the pool at Chequers 'catling 
out ideas and advice to the 
half-submerged prime minis- 
ter". 

There is plenty more of 
this drivel in Draper's tw*- 
page-a-day diary. On the 
final 100th day in August, pc 
takes us to the Tuscan ill!" 
where Blair is recuperatir i 
from the travails of office. 
Speaking to his aides in Lon- 
don. the prime minister 
assures them he ha*, not 
been entirely idle. "Look", 
he says. "I've been thinking 
big thoughts. Bis thought* 
about the the party, and big 
thoughts about the prom- 
inent". This, the author tells 
us. is all be is prepared to 
reveal - for now. I doc t 
know whether there is a pre- 
cedent for a prime minister 
sueuig a supposedly sympa- 
thetic author, but if 1 were 
Ton;; Blair I would be con- 
sult ins my lawyers 

It's a pity, though, that 
Draper has fallen into the 
silly trap of believing th?t 
breathless sensationalism is 
preferable to accurate 
description. There is a genu- 
ine fascination at the cay 
Blair is running hl> govern- 
ment: and. if you are patten: 
enough to plough through 
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the hyperbole, there are 
some interesting - and cor- 
roborable - insights into the 
way it works. 

Masdelsoa's role, as the 
prime minister's fixer- m- 
cfcief. is well explained, if 
somewhat exaggerated. 
There is useful detaiL too. on 
the range sf contacts wife 
Paddy Ashdown's Liberal 
Democrats which led Blair to 
irr.ite them into a cabinet 
committee on constitutional 
reform. The sharp tension 
between Mandelsoc and 
Brown at tie Treasury - the 
two mas bare! y speak out- 
side formal meetings - also 
comes through. 

W orrying!?, there 
is aisc more 
than the occa- 
sional glimpse 
of the way tha t Blair and his 
aides Str:; defer to focus 
groups and edjtorals in the 
tabloid press. Thus after the 
election, the prune minister 
took the trouble to send a 
hand -written letter to Stuart 
Hingins. the editor of the 
Sun, tnarJsi ag him far his 
■' magnificent support - at 
really did make the differ- 
ence*'. And even in power, 
he s still cmied by focus 
groups of caftfif voters. 
Government, as the cliche 
has it. is about leading not 
following. 

Ail this mer.ts serious 
study, not a book which can 
declare xiSiKi a hint of 
irony that "gwerraaent can 
easily he the laceLest place 
on the plane t“. Bat then, 
returning heme to mv seven- 
year-oid daughter, :t finally 
ciicised why the style was 
familiar. She is a great fan of 
Enid Biyton's Secret Seven. 

Philip Stephens 


Caught in the footlights 

Antony Thomcroft on the sad life of a genius ruined by success 


I f ever there was a case 
of too much too soon it 
was Peter Cook. By his 
early 20s be had two 
sell-out revues running in 
London, one of which. 
Beyond the Fringe . was head- 
ing for world domination. He 
bad just opened a Soho club, 
the Establishment, which 
was packed nightly, and he 
bad acquired a substantial 
Interest in Private Eye mag- 
azine. Almost Incidentally, 
he had launched both satire 
and David Frost cm to an 
innocent world. In addition 
he was handsome, polite, 
and even wittier offstage 
than on. 

Thirty years later he was a 
virtually unemployable alco- 
holic who. to get on audi- 
ence. rambled on to all-night 
phone-ins badly disguised as 
Sven, a Norwegian obsessed 
with fish. 

Harry Thomson has writ- 
ten a splendid biography of 
this sad Ufe without quite 
explaining what went 
wrong. Perhaps the diffi- 
dence that haunted his 
schooldays at Radley never 
ccsnptetely went away: Peter 
Cook would have been much 
happier writing for others 
than caught in the foot- 
lights. Success ruined him. 
He wanted to be an actor, to 
be a movie star; and he did 
□at like competition. By the 
end of the four years of 
Beyond the Fringe the four 
satirists were barely on 
speaking terms off stage. It 
was revealing that Cook 
should aft erwa r ds team up 



Cooic ha wanted to ba » mo v ie at ar , but hated corr^tton 


with Dudley Moore, the most 
shallow and least-witty of 
the team, rather than work 
with the more sophisticated 
Jonathan Miller and Alan 
Bennett, 

Thomson is a fen of Not 
Only - But Also, the TV 
series that saw Cook 
through the 1970s. yoked to 
Moore, but in truth it was a 
friling-awsy of his talent. 


It also allowed Cook to 
give fell rein to iris feelings 
of superiority. He often, 
treated Moore, very badly. 
The sketch in which an 
oiklsh Moore went hunting 
ami ended up dressed as 
the fox fleeing from 
the hounds reflected their 
relationship. When Moore 
became, briefly, a Hollywood 
sex idol. Cook's career 


took another downward 
dive. 

What Thomson does bring 
out in this meticulously-re 
searched biography was how 
Cook was recycling the besl 
c hara c t ers from Radley, and 
the best Jokes from his 
golden Cambridge years, 
decades later. Chasing 
women, drinking heavily 
and dabbling in drugs was 
the easy alternative to 
recharging his creative 

PETER COOK, 

by Harry Thomson 

Hodder A Stoughton £18.99. 

516 pages 

i m a gin a t ion. There was usu- 
ally a lucrative advertising 
deal, an Australian tour or 
the dividends from Private 
Bye to keep his chronic bore- 
*anat bay. In the end ft was 
easier to. lounge around his 
Hampstead home with his 
h ippy neighbour. Rainbow 
George; than to expose a 
wasted talent to a horrified 
world. 

Cook was a genius; as his 
sharpest jokes, built on ver- 
bal dexterity and a wild 
“aagtoatfon, show. He was 
also responsible for some of 
the saddest sights and 

sounds on TV and the stage 

■s ms loyal Wends gave him 
chances he could no longer 
exploit. Thomson hag writ- 
ten the definitive account of 
a tost soul who, even at the 
end. Stan retained about him 
S ?® 8thi ns of the looks and 
chann a dissipated angeL 
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‘Quick Tima’! 1997, by Alien Jones: Ms dancing, singing, playing creatures are so ambiguously cool In their ecstasy, entwined, even fused, together 


*-S. A i: 


Tragi- comic battle of the sexes 

’ Towering stiletto heels, taut straps, vertiginous cleavages and improbable thighs and buttocks 
are Allen Jones's contribution to the great satirical tradition, argues William Packer 


A fter the Sensation 
sensation at the 
Royal Academy, 
a gentle reminder 
that new art is 
never a province reserved 
entirely far the yonng, and 
that- novelty in itself is never 
a prime consideration. Were 
it not for the discrimination 
forced upon us by the qual- 
ity of what is done, making 
ns distingu i s h far ourselves 
between the successful and 
. unsuccessful, the good and 
the bad - in other words to 
make a critical judgment - 
we might as well stay at 
playschool. If an artists are 
artists simply by declaring 
themselves so; if the only 
imperative Is to do your own 
thing: it in. short, anything 
goes, then .there is no art but 
only therapy. 

The irony here, in the 
light of the current furore in 
Piccadilly, is that Alien 
Jones, now one of our more 
senior and -respected Royal 
Academicians and always 


tprhnlra ny the most fastidi- 
ous and precise of artists, 
was hfrnsplf one of several 
bold and bright young art- 
ists who made their names 
by die Sensation sensation of 
their day. Do we remember . 
Pop Goes the Easel, of 35 
years ago? Or Private View , 
that glossy, celebration by 
Lord Snowdon and others of 
New British Art? Or Bryan 
Robertson's pioneering New 
Generation exhibitions at the . 
Whitechapel Gallery of the 
mid-1960s? Young British 
Artists, YBAs as we are now 
meant to call them, have 
been always with us. 

T o pile on the 
irony, Jones was 
as notorious as 
any of his genera- 
tion. provoking 
feminists especially to howls 
of outrage by his particular 
subject-matter as he came, 
by degrees, to make the 
imagery of bondage and sub- 
jugation quite his own. The 


trouble was that too many of 
those critics failed to sense 
the tongue-in-the-cheek, 
along with the wit and 
nerve, in every crisp, sharp 
line and contour. AH those 
cruel and towering stiletto 
heels, taut straps, vertigi- 
nous cleavages, improbable 
thighs and buttocks. Degrad- 
ing to women? Degrading to 
men, more like; for they 
were ever the ones shown in 
thrall to those splendid crea- 
tures. 

For Jones, although his 
targets are unspecific, stands 
In the great modem satirical 
tradition: less cruel and 
unforgiving than Gillray; 
often' as ribald, wry and 
fanny as Rowlandson; never 
as bitter as Grosz or Dix. It 
was by no mere whim that, 
for a period in the 19TOs. his 
exhibition catalogues always 
carried a particular image in 
homage to that great car- 
toonist erf The New Yorker, 
Peter Amo. 

But while Jones and Arno 


have certain qualities in 
common (economy of line 
and benignly wicked 
humour), Jones’s own draw- 
ing, swift, hard and incisive, 
is closer in spirit to that of 
some of the realist, neue 
sachlikeit artists of 1920s 
Weimar Germany, such as 
Karl Hubbuch and Rudolf 
Schlicter. 


T his latest show of 
water-colours at 
Thomas Gibson 
Fine Art, some of 
them impres- 
sively large in scale, carries 
on lie theme of the con- 
stant. tragi -comic battle 
between the sexes, with its 
skirmishes and truces, tri- 
umphs and disasters. Here, 
as often before, he takes us 
into the night-club and out 
on to the dance floor, tan- 
going and quick-stepping 
away like blazes, with the 
pianist not shot, exactly, but 
dreadfully distracted. 

The formal games he plays 


with this louche cast of char- 
acters are no less engaging, 
an extraordinary and 
entirely idiosyncratic 
m61ange of Cubist simulta- 
neity and fragmentation, 
Futurist rhythms, construc- 
tivist reduction and econ- 
omy. Why model the thrown- 
back head when four quick 
lines and two curves 
describe the pianist's 
ecstatic gasp exactly? He 
gives us half the face of the 
pretty waitress as sbe skips 
by, along with the closest 
examination of her calf and 
heels. He is a master of the 
selective, provocative detail 
in a cloud of suggestion: in 
his way, a master of innu- 
endo, erf suspense. 

This one particular paint- 
ing seems indeed to catch 
the very essence of Jones’s 
work even from the outset of 
his career. There at once are 
the formal economy and ele- 
gance of line; the deceptive 
incompleteness; the judi- 
cious detail; the knowing- 


A nd so it is 
throughout, with 
all these dancing, 
singing, playing 
creatures so 
ambiguously cool in their 
ecstasy, so entwined, even 
fused together. There is the 
tangoiste. in her crimson, 
skin-tight leotard, close-held 
by her shadowy partner as 
they step out intent 
together. What is all this 
about the vertical expression 
of an horizontal desire? 
Thomas Browne says of the 
sexual act, “it is the fooli- 
shest thing a wise man com- 
mits in all his life, nor is 
there any thing that will 
more deject his cooled imagi- 
nation . . ." Janes too. in his 
odd way, may be a moralist 
after aH. but his wry imagi- 
nation is hardly cool, and 
certainly not yet dejected. 
“Play it, Sam... I mean, 
Allen". 

Allen Jones - Piano Recital 
Thomas Gibson Fine Art, 44 
Old Bond Street, London 
WI, until October 17. 
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I t should not have taken 
a tragedy to show up 
Alan Coren’s jibe, on 
The News Quiz preced- 
ing her death, to the effect 
that intimate proximity io 
mines and the Princess of 
Wales were equally danger- 
ous, as the cheap, grubby 
and irrelevant smut that has 
characterised so much Radio 
4 humour far so long. 

But just when we wonder 
whether the total ages of 
light entertainment produc-" 
ers reach douhle figures, 
help is at hand. Do Go On is 
hilariously funny: a talk- 
show chaired by an amiable 
northerner with the custom- 
ary plethora of celebs, luv- 
•vies. just-published authors, 
prolix eggheads and trendily 
accessible scientists; The 
fact that they sound uncan- 
nily like Griff Rhys-Jones, 
Graeme Garden and the like 
does not detract from their 
wonderfulness. 

This is dead-pan humour 
in the Steve Coogan mould, 
based on wicked observa- 
tion. Sometimes, it’s hard to 
know when it .stops. A cari- 
cature trendy shoe designer 
had me in stitches, describ- 
ing how his heavy English 
boot-style footwear struck 
problems in the Italian sum- 
mer. We owe the revelation 
-that feet sweat to his “math- 
ematical and scientific” out- 
look. Bat then,- he added, he 
is of today, a now person. 
He’s more MTV than opera. 

K struck me that Do Go 
On was indeed . running on 
for an unusual duration 
before I realised that it bad 
moved seamlessly to the 
next programme: A Pebble in 
the Pond, with Patrick Cox. 
shoe designer to the famous. 


Radio / Martin Hoyle 

Laughing 
from show 
to show 


He still likes little old ladies 
coming into his Sloane 
Square shop for their loafers 
because it’s “democratic". 
He didn’t mention that 
democracy tends to come 
quite dear in Sloane Square, 
but his heart is in the right 
place. His foot, presumably. 

Once the over-earnest 
strikes you as fanny, there’s 
no escaping it Uninte ntio nal 
hilarity haunted the week's 
biggest disappointment, Old 
Blood and Guts. More than 
9,000 hours of archive have 
been sifted for this selection 
of Chicago radio interviews 
by Studs Terkel, a great 
journalist when it comes to 
vox pops but given to awe- 
struck reverence in the pres- 
ence of high culture. 

The programme was intro- 
duced by Eleanor Bron in 
tones of hushed intimacy (T 
feel as though I’ve always 
known Studs") and the pro- 
gramme got off to an 
English start with Peter 
Cook and Dudley Moore. 
“What makes them tick?” 
asked Studs of the greats 
and usually proceeded to tell 
them in English often not 


giving us the benefit of his . much clearer than that of 
mathematical and scientific his foreign guests. 


mind. . ' ■ 

. IBs originality includes 
emphasising the “comfort 
factor" which, apparently, 
nobody has ever thought of 


“You had this giftedness," 
he informed Segovia, who 
agreed that he “tried to 
musicallse the guitar". “You 
need no translator," said -an 


obviously moist-eyed Studs. 
“Your lang ua g e is univer- 
sal” He revealed that Sego- 
via thought of the guitar as 
“she", a woman, feminine (in 
gender, he added mysteri- 
ously). 

The listener was still reel- 
ing from the originality of 
this concept as Buster Kea- 
ton, Toni Morrison, Allen 
Ginsberg and others whizzed 
past. Studs completed a 
semi-articulate Pavarotti's 

Once the 
over-earnest 
strikes you 
as funny, 
there is no 
escaping it 

sentences for him, evoked 
Arthur Miller’s emotion at 
hearing a Mongolian camel- 
handler sing (“i realised that 
a great spirit bad been at 
work for centuries") and 
patronised . Bob Dylan 
(“. Blowing in the Wind? 
That’s a pop song, I believe - 
I mean in the good sense"). 
Admittedly. Dylan sounded 
like an unconscious self-par- 
ody, just as John Cage 
sounded deliberately so 
(appreciative chuckles from 


Studs). As Tennessee Wil- 
liams observes, it’s astonish- 
ing how few people have ner- 
vous breakdowns. 

A young Eleanor Bron, vis- 
iting Chicago ’8 comedy 
scene with The Establish- 
ment, avowed that “one 
wants to attack things that 
everybody reveres" and that 
become pompous. Yes 
Indeed?. The ceaselessly 
unctuous tone, the incoher- 
ence of some, and the banal- 
ity of others make one grate- 
ful for our own arts 
coverage. Come back. Mel- 
vyn; all is forgiven. 

The same cannot be said 
to Joe Orton. I reviewed a 
fringe stage version of Up 
Against It for this paper 
some years ago. Radio 3's 
realisation of this putative 
script for three of the Bea- 
tles seemed to have omitted 
the more crass, or more 
innocent reminders of those , 
Insouciant days. Lines such 
as Til give her a jolly good 
raping" had gone. j 

On the other hand, the 
adapter John Fletcher intro- 
duced references to New 
Labour and Channel 5. In a 
creepy way this worked, 
since the whole piece, with 
its bullying woman PM, 
might be a post-Thatcher 
cartoon fantasy. In fact it 
ante-dated Mrs Ts mon- 
strous regimen and comes 
over more as a generally 
misogynist piece, a, literal 
sex war. Creaking, effortful, 
laboured, the humour tried 
to capture the zany, phantas- 
magoric style of Richard Les- 
ter. who made the two 
Beatle feature films, but fell 
woefully flat. Douglas 
Hodge's John Lennon soun- 
dalike rang terribly untrue: 
a good cast including Pru- 
nella Scales, Kenneth Cran- 
bam (from the original Loot) 
and Leo McKern (a veteran 
from Help!) had little to 
work with and probably 
wished it had been even less. 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

Here’s to 
simplicity 

O n this week’s who live in the old 

programme in the lighthouse and check every 

BBC2 series day to see whether there has 

Picture This, been any more erosion, and 


ness; the complete technical 
control. And through it all. 
with their trays precariously 
one-hand edly aloft, she kick- 
ing out her heels, he in a 
Burry of hand and foot, the 
two waiters dance past each 
other to an unheard, insis- 
tent beat. It is charming, 
more sexy than actually 
erotic, and very fanny. 


O n this week’s 

programme in the 
BBC2 series 
Picture This , 
there was one of those 
moments that separate the 
men from the boys. Peter 
Dougherty, creative director 
of the pop video channel 
MTV, had been sent an 
animation show-reel 
featuring a couple or glove 
poppets which appeared to 
have been formed by 
somebody sticking bis hands 
into a pair of socks. “What 
simplicity! What 
originality!*' thought those 
aged less than 40. “Good 
grief." thought the others, 
“they look exactly like 
Lamb Chop, the sock glove 
puppet used by Shari Lewis 
on children’s television 
decades ago." 

Dougherty appeared to be 
delighted with them and 
was seen later talking 
encouragingly to the young 
man who had doubtless 
re-invented the idea all by 
himself. With MTV behind 
him, perhaps he can go on 
to become the next Nick 
Park. Or perhaps not. The 
maker of this programme, 
Annie Griffin, seemed to 
want ns to think that MTV 
was. like, this really cool 
place, right? Full of these 
people who are, like, 
basically creative, yeah? 

Yet what came across was 
the feeling of a production 
line in a hot-house, with 
nervousness and neurosis 
hanging heavy in the air. 
Perhaps that was what she 
intended ns to perceive. 

Then again, perhaps it was 
all postmodernist irony. 

Who knows? 

Such ambivalence is not 
typical of Picture This, 
which describes itself as a 
showcase for new directors 
- not brand new, several are 
already award winners, but 
none has much experience. 
This year, in the fourth 
series under the title, there 
are eight half-hour 
documentaries, and if they 
have anything in common 
(judging from the first five) 
it is a welcome awareness of 
the simplicity which has 
characterised so many of the 
best documentaries in the 
past. 

In the first. Waiting, 
directed by Joanna Bailey, 
we met half a dozen waiters 
and waitresses, beard how 
they came to the job, 
observed them behind the 
scenes - though only rarely 
serving food, which seemed 
odd - and heard how they 
feel about their fives. Low 
key. un-pnshy. 
observational, this film had 
the unusual knack of 
showing or telling you some 
small but vital fact about its 
subjects: Ellen's inability to 
read, Sasa Milenkovic’s 
ability to say “Bloody 
foreigners, bngaroffT in 
such a charming manner 
that the customers love him, 
and so on. 

Next week’s programme, 
Beachy Head, made by 
Zimena Perdval (six of this 
year’s eight directors are 
women) has.similar virtues 
of calm observation. 
Geographical chance is all 
that brings together the 
people who appear, 
beginning with the couple 


who live in the old 
lighthouse and check every 

day to see whether there has 

been any more erosion, and 
moving through to the Coast 
Guards, via Janies and Carol 
who keep the pub on top of 
the famous cliffs. Their 
special expertise most set 
them aside from all the 
other publicans in Britain: 
they spot potential suicides 
at BO paces. 

The most accomplished 
and engrossing of the first 
five programmes is Kate 
Bannatyne’s War Dancing. 
which is ostensibly about 
the Reel of the 51st a 
Scottish country dance 
invented by men of the 51st 
Highland Division. Actually, 
tlie film manages in 30 
minutes to tell in 
remarkable detail the story 
of how. in June 1040, 10,000 
men of the 51st were taken 
prisoner and marched into 
Germany to spend the 
remainder of the war in 
prison camps. 


T here, they 

developed the dance 
as a way of 
relieving boredom 
and keeping fit Banna tyne 
maintains throughout the 
conceit that this is a 
programme about the 
origins of a highland red, so 
that the “incidental" 
revelations about the men's 
treatment - though 
motorised they were obliged 
for the sake of British 
diplomacy to retreat at the 
same rate as the French who 
were horse-drawn, thus 
ensuring capture - achieve 
an the more impact This is 
a beautifully constructed 
film, making skilful use Of 
still photographs, archive 
film, reminiscence, and such 
small but telling details as a 
couple of mix-throughs from 
war-smashed St Valery to 
the same locations today. 

Me* Goes To New College 
is Marion Milne's 
unsentimental account of 
the life erf first-year 
undergraduate Nick - 
Stephens, who is paralysed 
from the neck down yet 
studying to be a barrister at 
Oxford. Observing his 
relationship with his tutor, 
his 24-hour minder, his 
fellow students and his 
sister, this - like many of 
the programmes in Picture 
This - vividly brings to 
mind a passage quoted 
approvingly by John 
Grierson, grandfather of the 
documentary film, in the 
preface to Paul Rotha’s book 
Documentary Fibn, 
published in 1952: “He asks 
finally that documentarists 
torn outward, preoccupy 
themselves less with the 
technicalities of 
presentation an the screen, 
and more with the portrayal 
of flesh and blood’.” 

With so much glitzy 
infotainment on mainstream 
television, it Is heartening 
to find new and mostly 
young directors adhering to 
those sentiments and not 
becoming obsessed with 
technique; not desperately 
apeing trends such as the 
revived fly-on-the-wall 
craze; and not feeling that 
documentary topics start 
with transexuals and then 
get more exotic. 




ST. JOSEPH’S 
HOSPICE 

MARE ST. LONDON ES 4SA 
(Ouriy Rd No. 231323) 
Since 1905 we have shared 
she grief and . eased the pain 
oi countless suffering souls. 
Last year alone 900 found 
peace with the help of your 
vital gifts. Most ot then died 
of cancer - but so serenely 
that you aould hardly know. 
Your roargu b as encouraging 
as your generosity and ve 
thank yon for your inspiring 
trusL 

x Sister Superior. ^ 


Hugo Grenville 

Exhibition 

Wednesday 1st - Saturday 18th October 

Over SO paintings priced between £750 - £7 .500 
Catalogues available £7 >50 inc p&p 
Studio interiors that are both seedy and romantic, railway 
stations with their grest panoply of human activity - a young 
couple in their office break, Chelsea Pensioners sharing a beer 
and a pipe: the underlying narrative content of the work 
revealing Hugo’s deep interest in the human condition and his 
almost pathological need to analyse it. 

Gallery opening times: weekdays 10.00 a.m_ - 6.00 p.m. 

Saturdays until 4.00 p jil 

<-W_. 

DAVID Dfe -SSUM 

— Fln« Art 

8 Cork Street, London W1X IPB 
Telephone: 444 (Of 1 71 437 5545 Facsimile: +44 (0) 171 734 701 8 


Auction Sales 64/1 & H 

October 21 s * - 24 th 1997 

I. Rare Books (Travel, Flower Books, Dlustrata etc) 
H Early Maps • Views • Decorative Prints 
(World maps, America, Asia etc.) 

Rkhly illustrated catalogues available 
US 5 35 (Books, 500 pages) and US $ 20 (Maps, 250 pages) 
ind air mail and list of results 
(both catalogues airmailed together IB S 45) 

Reiss & Sohn 

Antiquarian Booksellers & Auctioneers 
Adelheidstr. 2, 61462 Koenigstein, Germany 
Tel. (+49 6174) 1017 • Fax (+49 6174) 1602 
Internet: http:// www.reiss-sohn.de 
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Fast and loud, 
exciting and fun 

David Murray admires the work of composer 
Magnus Lindberg at Strasbourg's ‘Musica’ festival 


S trasbourg is in 
mid-festival. This 
is the 15th year of 
Musica, its “Festi- 
val international 
des musiques d'aajoord'hui" 
fnote the plural: many differ- 
ent musics are in play), 
which always straddles Sep- 
tember and October. Usually 
one composer is specially 
featured; and this time the 
spotlight has fallen upon a 
39-year-old Swedish Finn. 
Magnus Lindberg. 

By comparison with most 
other new-music jamborees, 
Musica is freshly eclectic. 
Though the old “main- 
stream’' of serial and post-se- 
rial work is always repre- 
sented. the net is cast much 
wider: it has taken in 
Varese, Maurlclo Kagel. a 
whole Arab opera and many 
another individual sport - 
rather like the Huddersfield 
Festival (which is more 
famous abroad than in 
Britain), but with the advan- 
tage of unstinting state sup- 
port. 

Nor is it narrowly nation- 
alistic. Its current director 
Jean -Dominique Marco has a 
sharp ear for adventurous 
music from almost any- 
where; the featured com- 
poser each year is more 
likely to be foreign than 
French. No doubt the choice 
of Lindberg was* partly 
inspired by his long associa- 
tion with Boulez's IRCAM in 
Paris - but then Lindberg's 
development, and the 
Europe-wide spread of his 
reputation, are inseparable 
from the IRCAM connection. 

The fact is that Lindberg 
counts just now as the most 
exciting composer of his gen- 
eration, with such a substan- 
tial body of work behind him 
as to justify a grand retro- 
spective like Strasbourg's. If 
Musica hadn't done it, some- 
body else would had to, 
though it is lucky that Stras- 


bourg - with its enviable 
resources - got there first 
Every big Lindberg work is 
on the programme, and 
many chamber ones: some 
two dozen pieces, all told. 

"Exciting" is the mot Jusie. 
because the two expansive 
recent works that have 
sealed his reputation, the 
orchestral Aura and his 
cryplo-Ravellian Piano Con- 
certo. are above all irresist- 
ibly exciting. There are some 
milder Lindberg pieces, and 
nowadays he even composes 
some almost-slow move- 
ments; but be admitted in 
his 30s that be liked his 
music to be very fast and 
very loud. 


I 


n Helsinki in his 
’teens, he experi- 
mented like nearly 
everybody with 12- 
note “serial" compos- 
ing. His next phase, how- 
ever, wasn't the usual one - 
mellowing toward an accom- 
modation with tonal music; 
instead, he joined some 
other iconoclastic young 
musicians. Esa-Pekka Salo- 
nen, Jukka-Pekka Saraste 
and Jukka Tiensuu promi- 
nent among them, who 
wanted to explore possibili- 
ties as remote from Sibelius 
as from academic dodeca- 
phony, and formed their own 
ensembles for the purpose. 

Among what they explored 
were computerised seriallsm 
(applied more to rhythms 
and chord-structures than to 
Schoenbergian note-order- 
ing), musique concrete, plain 
brtdtisme and jagged musical 
violence - often spiked by 
deadpan Finnish humour. 
Lindberg declared that only 
what's taken to an extreme 
Is really interesting. His 
magnum opus of that period, 
partly inspired by the mid- 
1980s punk-rock he heard in 
Berlin, was Kraft (“force"), a 
towering, volcanic piece for 


his Tr umH ensemble and a 
large orchestra. 

By then there bad already 
been a Baltic sea-change. 
Lindberg had moved off to 
IRCAM, and was looking 
hard at what their sophisti- 
cated computers could offer 
him. At various times he 
also studied with highly var- 
ious composers: not only 
Boulez and Stockhausen, but 
Pierre Schaeffer (musique 
concrete), the serialist Franco 
Donatoni, the jokey expres- 
sionist Vinko Globokar and 
Gerard Grisey. the propo- 
nent of “spectral" music - 
sifting clouds and waves of 
sound, generated from many 
tiny units. 

All or that went into what 
now sounds like “mature" 
Lindberg, starting from the 
late 1980s. What be found 
that computers could do was 
to engineer continuity, little- 
by-little transformations of 
harmony and density - and 
to print out suitable parts 
for all the instruments 
required, which amounted to 
a great saving of time. 

It is the composer who 
determines the form and 
character of a piece, from A 
to Z: but when he needs a 
large orchestra, which is 
Lindberg’s favourite instru- 
ment (and always sounds 
marvellous and original with 
him), the computer works 
out how everyone should 
proceed collectively from A 
to the predetermined B. and 
from J to K. Lindberg has a 
sovereign instinct for dra- 
matic form and telling con- 
trasts. 

His computer also supplies 
a new, lubricated back- 
ground. For all his most 
complex chords, it finds the 
“fundamental” basses of 
which their notes could be 
natural overtones. He has 
those shadow the foreground 
music like a descant, setting 
all the atonal developments 



Opera / Andrew Clark 

in a 




T 


Magana Lindberg: Ms har moorta draw avwi unschooled Bitwinm into Ms music 


in a tonal perspective. 

Furthermore, to pursuit of 
clarity (not of sentimental 
“expression", though expres- 
siveness is always his aim) 
he has simplified his har- 
mony. Now the main junc- 
tures sound reassuringly 
tonal, though the ongoing 
transformations stretch far 
afield. There are even tunes. 
Suddenly, unschooled listen- 
ers find themselves drawn 
forcibly into his music. 
Rarely can any modernist 
composer hope for such a 
breakthrough, still less 
achieve it. 

At Strasbourg, the Finnish 
Radio Symphony has already 
given stirring performances 
of Lindberg's lovely Arena 
(1995), his recent Prom com- 
mission Perm and his early. 


seminal Kraft - with the 
composer and some original 
Toimil colleagues racing in 
and out of the audience to 
deliver licks on percussion 
(including the grandest gong 
since J. Arthur Rank). 

Hie next night, the Stras- 
bourg Philharmonic’s new 
conductor Jan Latham-Ko- 
enig led his first concert 
with them in a resplendent 
Aura that brooked.no room. 
for argumenL Aura is meant 
to run for some 40 minutes, 
but Latham-Koenig took dis- 
tinctly less, simply by treat- 
ing Lindberg's intrepid met- 
ronome-marks at face value. 
The result was thrilling, and 
exposed a near-demonic 
Lindberg vein beyond earlier 
accounts. 

On yet another n&ht, the 


To tarn recreated the kind of 
programme they used to 
offer Helsinki to the 1980s. 
There were a lot of jokes, 
and the -main work was 

Action - Situation - Signifi- 
cation, composed (or con- 
structed) just before Kraft a 
riot of natural noises, with 
wind, water and fire elec- 
tronically added. It must be 
fun to perform, but it 
sounded very much of its 
period - and 1 think Toimil 
has better things to do now. 

Major Lindberg works at 
Strasbourg next week 
include the premiere of 
Related Rocks on Thursday, 
Kinetics and the Piano Con- 
certo on Friday. Jog on Sat- 
urday, Coyote Blues and 
Engine oa Sunday. 


Recognition at 
home at last 

Alice Rawsthom on industrial designer Jasper 
Morrison, whose retrospective opens next week 


I f you asked anyone in 
European design circles 
to identify Britain's 
most influential indus- 
trial designer, Jasper Morri- 
son's name would almost 
certainly be at the top of the 
list Yet he has built his rep- 
utation on commissions 
from German, Italian and 
French companies, and has 
yet to receive a single phone 
call from a British manufac- 
turer. 

“There was one," he 
admits. “But it turned out to 
be one of those typically 
English misunderstandings. 
It was a company making 
butchers' weighing scales. 
They needed a designer and 
someone had mentioned my 
name, i explained that 
there'd been a mistake, and I 
never heard back." 


Missing the chance to 
design a set of meat scales 
can scarcely be expected to 
matter to a 37-year-old who 
recently completed a 
DM480m (£16S.40m) project 
to design a new tram system 
for the German city of Han- 
over, and whose curriculum 
vitae sports the names of 
elite companies, such as 
Alessi, Cappelltoi. and Vltra, 
which can take their pick of 
the world’s designers. 


F 


or anyone who cares 
about harnessing the 
economic potential 
of British design, it 
must seem frustrating that 
every exhibit in the retro- 
spective of Morrison's work, 
opening this weekend at 
Christopher Farr on Lon- 
don's Westbourne Grove. 
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was manufactured in Italy. 
When a company commis- 
sions a table, or even a tram, 
from Jasper Morrison, it 
knows exactly what to 
expect, because be is one of 
the very few contemporary 
designers to have defined a 
distinctive visual style: in 
his case, an elegantly ascetic 
brand of modernism. 

At first glance, Morrison's 
work appears almost plain, 
but closer inspection reveals 
perfect proportions, intricate 
detailing and an underlying 
wit His love of modernism 
dates back to his London 
childhood, and to bis grand- 
father. a businessman whose 
study was furnished in a 
light, bright modernist style. 
At school, he was torn 
between architecture or 
engineering, but eventually 
decided on furniture design. 

After graduating from the 
Royal College of Art, Morri- 
son lived off the pittance he 
made from selling limited 
editions of furniture, pro- 
duced to small industrial 
workshops from cheap 
ready-made materials, such 
os tbe stacked flowerpots 
and bicycle handles he used 
(with a nod to Marcel 
Brener, his early modernist 
idol) as table bases. 

Morrison remembers it as 
“a fairly painful period", not 
least because he loathed 
playing the bright young 
designer delivering furniture 
to clients' homes in tbe hope 
of charming another order 
out of them. 11 J remember 
wondering how it was possi- 
ble to work so hard without 
getting anywhere. At one 
point. I felt like a taxi driver, 
because it was that Thatch- 
erite period when small busi- 
nesses were driven out of 
central London. The circle I 
was driving in to the work- 
shops was getting bigger and 
bigger." 

He was rescued by Sheri- 
dan Coakley, an antiquarian 
bookseller, who dealt in 
1920s and 1930s furniture on 
the side, and was setting up 
SCP, a contemporary furni- 
ture store. Coakley planned 
to act as a French editeur, by 
commissioning pieces from 
new designers, starting with 
Morrison and Matthew Hil- 
ton. and arranging for them 
to be put into production. 

Morrison's designs for SCP 
yielded new commissions 



here can be few lin- 
gering doubts about 
the quality of music 

Mozart wrotefbr La 
clemenza. di Tito, especially 
when performed with the 
panache demonstrated by Sir 
Charles Mackerras at the 
New Theatre, Cardiff, on 
Wednesday. But donbts 
remain about its dramatic 
inspiration, and Yannis Ebk- 
koe's new staging far Welsh 
National Opera does little to 
aQay them. 

The hero of Metastasio’s 
libretto is both ideal ruler 
rnirf ideal being — a 

politician, who overcomes 
the' restrictions of the sys- 
tem, an individual who for- 
gives others' worst mis- 
deeds. He is Enlightenment 
Man writ large, a figure of 
utopia. That is why Tito 
offers far narrower scope far 
manoeuvre than Mozart's 
previous opera seria, Ido- 
meneo, where the drama is 
more archaic, more psycho- 
logical - and more modern. 

The producer of Tito has 
little option but to portray it 
cm formal lines; within that 
framework, the characters 
must vibrate as humans. 
This is the main stumbling 
block for Kokkas, who falls 
into a familiar trap for 
d eaign ers -turn ed-dlre ctors . 
The stage, divided horizon- 
tally by a skewed prosce- 
nium and platform, is con- 
ceived in purely aesthetic 
terms - classically simple, 
with subtly compartmental- 
ised lighting effects, but cry- 
ing out for something more - 
involving than well-arranged 
choreography. 

This is most obvious at tbe 
cHmmt to each act - the fire 
in Act l, file stay of exeeu- . 
titmin Act k. Far tbe former; 
Kokkos summons nothing 
more than a crimson wash of 
light; where tbe latter cries 
out for a theatrical coup. 

! Kokkos is all understate- 
ment. A more fundamental 
flaw fa the production's lack 
of dramatic development in 
the final scene, the charac- 
tras remain to the sameemo- 
ticraal straiijackets. arid the 
same rich 18th-century 
gowns, as they did at the 
start 

These axe of btnSsskex 
rather than commission: the 
evening never grates, and 
the dividend on Kokko6’s 
restraint Is a better apprecia- 
tion of the music. Once 


again, Mackerras pulls off 
Mg trick of making a con- 
ventional opera orchestra 
play like a period ensemble. 

• The timbres are ha r s h , the 
accents splendidly robust 
and propulsive - no more so 
than in the pompous figures 
Introducing each of Tito's 
scenes. . . / 

But the accompaniments' 
are equally a model of shape, 
style and discretion, with ■ 
none of the Hteral-ness one 

sometimes encounters from 

.conductors versed in the 
musicological hinterland 
(about which Sir Charles 
waxes lyrical In a fascinat- 
ing programme note). 

In a cast dominated by 
young, even voices, Glenn 
Winslade’s Tito and Isabelle 
Verne t’s Vitellia aria oddly . 
detached. Both are mature 
singers, and both try to 
Inject some personality into 
their arias, wtw^iartn is ham- 
pered by a lack of liquid to 
tbe voice, Vemet by a. want 
of Mozartian control: she 
seems to have drifted In 
from a 19th-century French 
trag&He - more dragon than 
superbitch, and with vocal 
gestures to match. 

For all the accomplish- 
ment of the others, 1 found 
myself occasionally wishing 
some of thifl “dirt” could 
have rubbed off on them- 
Katarlna Kansas's Sesto 
would have benefitted most. 
With her noble high mezzo, 
poised stage presence and 
compact expression, this for- 
mer Cardiff Singer of the 
World is developing nicely, 
but still has far to go before 
she can count herself a 
rounded artist. “Parto, 
parto” had a naive beauty: 
we were left admiring, but 
never really believing; Ses- 
to’s basic dilemmas. 

Her Swedish compatriot 
Paula H offman made a light- 
weight Annio. Lisa Milne 
deserved more to sing than 
Servilia's short aria, while 
Umberto Chiummo. well 
noticed as Glyndeboume 
Touring Opera’s Figaro hist 
season made his jnark as. , 
Publio. In short, r, Wedhes: 1 
day’s performance was a dra- 
matic sketch; the details 
may start to fill out on 
WNO’s autumn tour to 
Oxford, Plymouth, South- 
ampton, Bi rmingham, Liver- 
pool and Bristol. 

Sponsored by Prudential. 


Welsh ‘sacrificed’ over the 
Cardiff Bay Opera project 
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Jasper Morrison: wary in Ms Show 


maaotaetund In tody 


from the Italian companies' 
Flos and cappefiim. Like all 
successful designers, he was 
blessed with leek as well as 
talent: by emerging ai a time 
when the design world 
wanted to move oa from 
Philippe Starck's postmoder- 
nist puns. 

Morrison's pared-down 
aesthetic provided a refresh- 
ing alternative, and fused 
perfectly with developments 
in other media, from Herzog 
& de MeuroB's architecture, 
to Helmut Lang's fashion. 

E n gagingly enthusiastic in 
private. Morrison deliber- 
ately downplays his public 
persona. He rarely grants 
interviews, and refuses to 
give speeches. His chosen 
images - from Gio Ponti’s 
Pirelli bmkfing ami a Buck- 


minster Fuller car. to an Ital- 
ian sugar packet - were pub-' 
fished as a limited-edition 
book, Worid Without Wards, 
which is the most eloquent 
summary of his influences. 

Projects in progress at his 
Cler ken well studio inrhtde a 

range of household objects 
for Alessi. stacking chairs 
for Vitra. a sofa far Capel- 
lini. and a luggage collection 
for Bree that Morrison Is 
designing with his partner. 
Ruth Danagbey. 

He Is also working with 
Damien Hirst on The phar- 
macy. a new restaurant in 
Holland Park. Morrison's 
role, fa choosing the furni- 
ture, with a little help from 
HiixL “Well uw? my Alias 
stool with a pill as the seat. 
Damien's idea." 


His moat a mbat toaa p ro j e ct 
comes to fruition next 
month, when 144 trams man- 
ufactured to Ms design hit 

the tracks in Hanover. 

“It's easily the most chal- 
lenging thing I've. done. • 
says Morrison- "‘There'® 
always been this' division fa 
the design profession 
between the indratrlal side 
and ii» amre gfamoroos dec- 
orative side. 

“It's pretty me to haw 
the chance to cross from one 
to the other. Tbe re m arkable 
thing was twang able to do it 
- to have had the offer." 

Jasper Morrison's refrctcpeo- 
tive fa at Christopher pan*. 
212 Westbourne Grow* Lon- 
don WI1 fromlOam to Apu, 
September 29 to October 11 . 


££ 


oid CrickhoweU, chair- 
man of the trustees of 
I the in-fated £82m Car- 
diff Bay Opera House proj- 
ect, has hit out at tbe 
scheme’s opponents to a new 
book to be published next 
week. Political reasons were 
behind the scrapping of the 
project, writes Lord Crick- 
howelL The Welsh were 
"sacrificed" during a wider 
public debate over elitism 
and arts funding, he says. 

The competition to design 
the 2.000«eat centre for the 
performing arts, incorporat- 
ing a new home for Welsh 
National Opera; had been 
the subject at much publi- 
cised wrangling. When Tahst 
Hadid’s radical "floating 
glass" design was finally 
chosen, some trustees 
argued that the decision 
should be reversed and 
rounded on CrickhoweU fdr 
"bulldoring" Hadid through. 
Sir Norman Foster, a run- 
ner-up, turned his back on 
tbe project 

The bid for National Lot- 
tery funding for the Opera 
House - which would also 
host 'musicals, theatre and 
cinema - was submitted in 
April 1995 to (he Millennium 
Commission. The commis- 
sion criticised the project's 
rising costs and high profes- 
sional fees, as well as weak 
public and political support, 

in December. Lord Criek- 
howefi learned that tbe proj- 
ect bad been turned down, 
on the grounds of "scale and 
uncertainty about the . 
money". 

“I felt physically sick." 
says CrickhoweU "It was no 
comfort to be told that tbe 
camralsskmars woe sympa- 
thetic to tbe Idea of an opera ■ 


house when they appeared 
to have mortally wounded a 
project that was the result of 
10 years of planning and 
research . . . We had spent 
over £2 million to get to this 
stage." 

Lord. Crickhowell 
expresses “despair at the 
lack of vision, leadership 
and courage that today char- 
acterises so many aspects of 
our national life." He bad 
been "stabbed in the back by 
some of hfa oldest friends,” 
commented his wife Ann. 

He blames an over-cau- 
tious civil service, an unfo- 
cused Millennium Commis- 
sion, weak politicians and 
the press. Ultimately he con- 
cludes that the elitist image 
of the project - at a time 
when public funding of the 
Royal Opera House in Lon- 
don was the subject of fierce 
public debate - was its prin- 
cipal undrring 

"It is suggested that a 
political decision was taken 
after previous rows, tbe 
easy way out would be to 
sacrifice the Welsh," con- 
cludes CrickhowelL 
He argues that the replace- 
ment plan for a £90.4m, 2fioa- 
seat Wales Millennium Cen- 
tre for performing arts on 
the same site, which appears 
to have commanded much 
wider support, is almost 
identical to hfa own scheme. 

The Millennium Commis- 
sion win announce its deci- 
sion on tending the new cen- 
tre fa November. 

Juliette Jowit 

Gjm House lottery by 
Nicholas Crickhowell, Uni. 
veraky of Wales Press 
£1535. 175 pages. 
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Concept Vehicles 


rlastic cars 
- just who 
wants them? 

Stuart Marshall considers the latest idea from 
Chrysler --.and wonders if it is trying simply 
to reinvent the much-loved deux chevaux 











r ■ ^ ucked away in a 
■ corner of the 
;■ 'Frankfurt Show 

: I earlier this month 
• 'JL- . was an odd- 
looldng white vehicle that 
Chrysler Corporation thinks 
could revolutionise the way 
motor cars are made. 

CCV; for Chrysler Concept 
Vehicle; is made from the 
same kind of plastic used to 
blow-mould those fizzy bev- 
erage bottles that are as 
dear as glass but will not 
hredk should they fell from 
your supermarket trolley. At 
least.; the CCV*s body is all 
plastic but the mechanical 
bits and pieces' are of 
metal 

dtrofen afloat be excused 
for. thinking that what 
Chrysler has done is to reix> 
vent the deux chevaux. This 
was the car that began to 
motorise the French peas- 


antry 50 years ago and ended 
up as a cult object for middle 
class, environmentally con- 
cerned young people. 

CCV is similar to a latter- 
day deux chevaux. It has the 
same cocked-up-in-the-air 
taSeztd and foldaway febric 
top. Lift the bonnet; which is 
held down by two rubber 
straps, and the engine is also 
an 800cc air-cooled, horizon- 
tally-opposed two-cylinder. 

The four-speed gearshift 
pokes out of the fascia. Aus- 
tere cloth seats resemble 
folding picnic chairs and lift 
out to increase load space. 1 
thought them less comfort- 
able than the originals. 
Chrysler says the CCV 
would cost about $8,000 
(£3,750) to make and return 
50mpg (5.65 1 /100km). 

Who would buy it? Chrys- 
ler has in mfari people in the 
developing world who travel 


and cany their produce to 
market on bicycles or don- 
keys. There is an uncanny 
resonance here with the 
launch of the Citroen 2CV a 
half-century ago. In the late 
1940s these ugly ducklings 
were everywhere in France. 

Driven by blue-overalled 
farmers not long weaned 
from horses and carts, they 
lolloped along cobblestoned 
roads, crammed to the roof 
with leeks and cauliflowers. 
The world has moved on 
since then. The minimalist 
2CV and its equally practical 
- if less eccentric - rival, the 
Renault 4, have long gone. 

One reason was their 
inability to meet crash 
safety requirements that 
became tougher every year. 
It is hard to see how the 
CCV could meet them, 
either. But, crash safety 
apart, what satisfied the car 







The plastic-bodied Chrysler CCV: cheap to make, cheap to buy - but who would want R? 


buyer of 50 years ago would 
seem laughably inadequate 
today, and not just in the 
industrialised west. Is a 
smallholder or cottage indus- 
trialist in a developing coun- 
try really going to spend 


$8,000 on a new car that tells 
everyone he can afford noth- 
ing better when the world is 
awash with more affordable 
and desirable second-hand 
cars? 

They might not be as eco- 


nomical with fuel as a CCV 
- not that 50mpg (5.65 1/ 
100km) is anything to get 
excited about for a small, 
light car today. In theory, 
maintenance could he diffi- 
cult But where the nearest 


garage is a day’s journey 
away and spare parts 
unavailable, drivers are 
thrown back on their own 
resources. 

In Africa and India, the 
remoter parts of the former 


Soviet Union and, for aD I 
know. China, improvisation 
has become a way of motor- 
ing life. Many vehicles, by 
western European standards 
mobile scrapheaps, are in 
daily use, kept going by 
scraps of fencing wire and a 
genius for improvisation. 

- Exporting cars that, by the 
exacting standards of 
Japan’s department of trans- 
port, are well past their 
sell-by date but which have 
years of life left in them, has 
become a major industry. A 
six or seven-year-old Nissan 
or Toyota could be formida- 
ble competition for a CCV. 

The motor industry uses a 
lot of plastics, but only for 
non-load-bearing compo- 
nents. Lotus made fibreglass 
cars more than 30 years ago 
without a steel chassis; they 
were not a success. 

The Renault Espace has 
always had composite body 
panels that spring back 
when struck - but they 
cover a steel skeleton. A sim- 
ilar technique was seen 
when the S mar t city-centre 
runabout, a joint project of 
Mercedes-Benz and the 
Swatch watch people, made 
its world debut at Frankfurt 
The Citroen BX of the mid- 
1960s had a moulded plastic 
bonnet and tailgate but they 
are made from steel on its 
successor, the Xantia. It was 
once proposed that the 
Range Rover’s enormous 
bonnet top might be plastic, 
but nothing came of it 

All-plastic cars, as easily 
recyclable as glass bottles or 
old newspapers, will arrive 
one distant day. When they 
do, it seems unlikely that 
they will be anything like 
the Chrysler CCV. 


Bargaining 


Stay calm and save a small fortune 

Steve Cropley urges everyone to haggle over price - salesmen need you more than you need them 


T he British pay more 
for their cars than, 
any of their Euro- 
pean neighbours, 
and. it is not just because of 
sterling's recent rise. 

As every motor trader 
knows, a far more tradi- 
tional and dependable source 
of profits, is the reluctance of 
the., Anglo-Saxon car’ buyer 
to .Indulge in .price negotia- 
tion -or hagg l log- . .'I, ' 
People who cpuld have 
talked hundreds,' even thou- 
sands off the price of a car 
avoid tt on grounds that “I 
haven’t the time" or “it 
makes, me feel like a market 
trader”. This expensive mix- 
ture of reticence and snob- 
bery has allowed many a 
seller to dean up, secure in 
the knowledge that the aver- 
age Billy (trade-speak for. 
“Billy Banter” or “punter”) 
wfll. not have, the. nerve to 
suggest a better price. 

When you set out to buy a 
new or used car, a market 
trader is exactly what you 
are. You want the goods for 
as Utile as possible, and your 
first, step "must be to admit 
that'to yoursell 
Bear in mind that there is 
no feed price for any car, 
new or used. Prices in bro- 
chures and an windscreens 
are. merely where negotia- 
tions begin. Remember, too, 
that there is more to negoti- 
ate over than money. A car’s 
colour, specification, deliv- 
ery date; optional equipment 
and finance all contribute to 
its price. 

Let us say you have 


Ten rules for successful haggling 

Reafise there is no fixed price for any car. The price is 
t what you want to pay, - ‘-V - . 

• ~2.Ensurettis thenar ycu;want beforeydu get serious. 

State ctearty. confidently and early that you want to ■ 
negotiate on prioe. - ; - 

a? Research prices before, you dept Thaos te no other, way . 
of knowings whether what you are being . offered tefeir. ■; 

• -4L: lira part-exchangetieal, cpnpenfta te on the "price to . 
cbwiguVA goodtretie-tn pope, mea^nothlng If the new • 

■ carfeoyeqjriC8d. > r.j* * 

■'5. Avoid disclosing your budget State Instead the type, age 
.^aid.jtvlm^^i^.you.wantto bUyi *. 

TtfTske ffma. You have it Dorr?' respond to comments * 

;V about other keen buyers. -There are rhafiy otter cars to . - 
';nhopse from, i . . - ! r f.-j ■ .1 ‘ 

\ ’ t. fiwer name your actual price. Yap'.opporient wffl always 
;- wpojt moru ptei tawand waft.’ Ithe ftoes notcraGk. shop 
/e&qwfwre^ • '' v ;" 
\8;NevBrg^eawaya concession,Tracie It If your satesmai 
can't get the colour or epec you wart, the. cw^s worth less , 
toyou. . • ... . ; - V ' ; . ■ - ' 

: ; 9l Ddjtc« fed you are under obfigrtfori. jtBt because you . - . 
; : have<had some, of the salesman's time. Ask: do J want this - 

'ic$r.«3t4bte-p^? r .' . -V! / 

la t^ver argue or lose your ieppeL Stay calm and polite; > 
isfeyergush, efther.. Be resertqd ;dnd;tunTl folmprras. 

ri'-. a'.-:.. •' V 


decided to buy a car. You do 
not want to. but you must 
The first step is to assume a 
mood of unimpeachable 
calm, which no matter, what, 
you will not allow to slip. 
Remember that in the nego- 
tiations to come, you are the 
person with the power. 
While you are not obliged to 
buy, the car salesman must 
sell if be wants to go on eat- 
ing. 

You can save yourself a lot 
of problems by signalling at 
the start of any deal that 
you do not intend to be a 


soft touch. For this, you do 
not have to know a lot about 
cars, which is the standard 
excuse most people use for 
not haggling over a price. 
You need no weapon but 
common sense. 

Do not get the idea, either, 
that arriving at the right 
price for your new or used 
car has to be a nerve-wrack- 
ing, bad-humoured affair. 

Yoru can. forestall any of 
that to three ways: by being 
calm, polite and good- 
humoured at all times; by 
acknowledging in the way 


you treat the salesman that 
he has a legitimate job to do; 
and by saying briskly at the 
outset, with a smile: “I’ll 
want to negotiate the price, 
of course." This makes it 
crystal dear that you intend 
taking your test drive and 
arranging your thorough 
mechanical inspection with- 
out feeling any obligation. 
The deal bangs squarely, 
your salesman now knows, 
on the price. 

Your unwillingness to be 
car trade cannon-fodder may 
not necessarily make you 
enemies- Good car salesmen 
enjoy negotiation, and will 
often do a keen deal for a 
person they feel has earned 
tt. But they will make hay if 
a buyer returns beaming 
from his test drive and says: 
“ITl take tt. Now. let’s talk 
about money." He has signed 
the cheque before filling in 
the amount. 

If you have bought a car 
before, you will be familiar 
with the salesman’s inno- 
cent question: “How much 
were you intending to 
spend?” You may think it 
speeds things up to answer 
*'£15,000' 1 but tie truth is 
you are laying yourself open 
to be sold goods you do not 
want if it is a used car. you 
may be asked to consider a 
£12,000 machine hurriedly | 
priced upward. If it is a new 
car, your salesman may pro- 
duce an oddly coloured or 
oddly optioned model which 1 
has been on his stock list 
rather too long. 

There is only one way to 


beat this. Know what car 
you want and what it should 
cost Know also the feir-to- 
keen price for your trade-in. 
There has been a revolution 
in freedom of car price infor- 
mation in the UK in past 
years. Magazines such as 
The Book give accurate new 
car price and depreciation 
information, and can advise 
about a car’s innate faults 
and foibles. 

The figure around which 
you should negotiate is the 
all-important “price to 
change" - the difference 
between your car’s trade-in 
price and the cost of the new 
one. Work out, to your own 
satisfaction, a reasonable, 
realistic price to change - 
taking into account that 
dealers (who source, pre- 
pare, display and frequently 
guarantee their cars, after 
all) are entitled to a fair 


profit Do not throw away a 
desirable car for the sake of 
a couple of hundred pounds, 
but don’t allow yourself to 
be bamboozled into thinking 
your calculations are thou- 
sands adrift 

Remember, above all, that 
if you do not feel perfectly 
satisfied with a deal, you do 
not have to accept it The 
dealer needs to deal, but you 
do not Do not respond to 
comments that the seller has 
had “several other calls on 
this one" even if tt is true. 
Never feel under any obliga- 
tion to buy just because you 
have had a test drive and 
used some of the salesman's 
time. After all. he - or she - 
has had some of yours. 

You will get a great 
amount of satisfaction if you 
pull off a good deal. And you 
will find it if you look hard 
enough. 
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Beijing to Paris Rally 


re 


on 


Amy Louise Kazmin reports from New Delhi on progress so far 


'w ver the rough ter- 

■ ■ rain between Bei- 

■ - -« jing and New 

Delhi, the classic 
cars 'in the Peking, to Paris 
Motor Challenge have 
braved a lot a landslide that 
blocked the road out ,of 
Tibet boiling radiators in. 
Inner Mongolia; nearly lm 
excited spectators in a 
remote part of China who; in 
their enthusiasm, threatened 
to swaxnp tiie cars; mud and 
roads that resembled the 
lunar: surface; broken shafts 
and susp ension; and medical 
problems . such as hypo- 
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thermia. And then there 
were the Indian customs 
officials at the India- Nepal 
border. 

When the cars still in the 
race — thought to be 76 - 
crossed the Friendship 
Bridge between Tibet and 
Nepallast Saturday. Chinese 
officials . waved them 
through to about , a minute 
each, even though it was the 
first time that any western- 
ers bad driven their own 
cars across the border. 

India’s notorious officials, 
however, were hairing none 
of that. .At their frontier on 
Wednesday, pedantic Indian 
agents spent between 20 and 
40 minutes processing each 
individual car, raising fears 
that same af the participants 
. might he held up for days at 
the cros s i n g. 

. "It'was incredible," said 
Sarah Act part oif the Organr 
ising team. "Although we 
fexed everything ahead, they 
still want to handwrite tt" 
The ; ' border crossing 
remained open late into the. 
evening, however, and every 
car was finally cleared. 

It has been quite an adven- 
ture already farlhe crews of 
the' 94 cars that gamely 
began the 10,000' mile jour- 


ney from Beijing to Paris on 
September & The rally has 
claimed its casualties — offi- 
cially seven, by Thursday 
lunchtime, but the figure is 
almost certainly higher. 

Yet the rally has seen 
some ingenious mechanical 
feats. An Aston Martin, 
dragged by truck into Kath- 
mandu, was, after the brief 
rest stop, repaired and able 
to go on to Delhi, under its 
own power. The driver, Tony 
Buckingham, is now said to 
be making w a do or die 
effort ' to climb back up the 
field". 

Also still hanging in there 
is “Harrison", the salmon- 
pink Rolls-Royce owned and 
driven by John Stuttard and 
sponsored by ihe Weekend 
FT. Overall, organisers 
admitted they were rather 
surprised that so many cars 
had managed to hang on 
through the treacherous 
roads of the Chinese interior 
and Tibet. 

Far the 8&odd trams that 
have made it so far, rewards 
.have been plenty: the scen- 
ery of the Yellow River val- 
ley; Kdko Nor, China's larg- 
est lake; the fabled heights 
of Lhasa, and the Himalayas; 
-and the windswept plains of 


northern TnrHa. 

In Nepal, almost every 
stretch of road was lined 
with villagers, many offering 
marigolds - a sign of honour 
and welcome. It was enough 
to tug at the heart strings of 
even the most stoic drivers. 
But the ultimate reward - 
the satisfaction of complet- 
ing the harrowing course - 
still lies miles, and nearly 
three weeks, ahead. Heading 
out of New Delhi on Friday, 
the surviving classic cars 
headed for the border with 
Pakistan, towards the Dash e 
Lot Desert, across Iran, and 
up the Turkish coast to Ist- 
anbul 

■ “ Harrison " is a 1934 
RoSs-Royce 20(25 saloon car, 
driven by John Stuttard 
chairman of Coopers & 
Lybrand China and spon- 
sored by the Weekend Finan- 
cial Times, Coopers & 
Lybrand, Eagle Star, SR 
Owen, Jardme Fleming, 
Ristes Motor Company and 
Standard Chartered. The 
team, which also comprises 
Simon Anderson, Gordon 
Ban-ass, David Colvin and 
Roy O’Sxdlioan. is raising 
money for the British Red 
Cross in support of a disaster 
relief programme in Nepal 
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How to Spend It 


Why visitors 
harbour thoughts 
of staying 

Lucia van der Post finds the shops, hotels, restaurants and 
water-taxis of Australia very much to her liking 


W riting about 
Sydney is 
almost as 
hard as 
writing a 
love-letter - one runs a seri- 
ous risk of sounding a little 
touched In the head. It’s 
hard to look at that awesome 
harbour - I had never real- 
ised until I arrived there 
quite how much water there 
is - at the sun and blue sky, 
at the sails and the ferries 
criss-crossing the horizon, 
and not start plotting ways 
to emigrate. It must be one 
of the best cities in the world 
to wander round - perfect 
weather much of the time 
(though Sydneysiders go to 
pieces in the rain) and a 
view wherever you look. 

Water-taxis are expensive 
but a wonderful way to 
travel if you’re doing lots of 
harbour-hopping, otherwise 
choose your district for the 
day, put on your best walk- 
ing shoes and absorb the 
sights and sounds unto you 
find a restaurant where you 
can toy with some fresh oys- 
ters, a perfectly made Caesar 
Salad, a glass of chilled 
white wine and know that 
all's well with the world. 

When it comes to shop- 
ping. Sydney has lots to 
offer. Those who arrive 
thinking of “Down Under*' 
as a long, long way from an 
that's hip and happening 
find that it's stylish, zippy, 
and filled with happy sur- 
prises. 

Ask an elegant Sydney 
woman where she shops and 
you mostly get a very irrita- 
ting answer - "from a friend 
of a friend who finds great 
clothes which she sells from 
her own home". So, if 
authentic Australian fashion 
is what you’re after, what 
yon need is a friend who is 
in the know - for it’s in pri- 
vate houses that many 
bright fashion designers first 
show their waxes. 


Failing that, the hot 
pamps to look out for are 
Collette Dihnigan (see a col- 
lection at the main depart- 
ment store David Janes, or 
her boutiqae in William 
Street. Paddington). Richard 
Tyler (in the UK, at Harvey 
Nichols). Song Kelly (in the 
UK, at Whistles and Har- 
rods) and the rising star 
Akira Isogawa. a young Syd- 
ney-based Japanese designer 
(in London, find his clothes 
at Browns of South Molton 
Street). 

Those who like smaller 
places to mooch around in 
should perhaps start in The 
Rocks. Here, the old harbour 
warehouses have been 
refashioned into small bou- 
tiques, art galleries, restau- 
rants and museums and It’s 
a happy place to spend a 
day. On Saturdays, there is a 
fair - mostly rather junky 
modem "craft’’ - but It's a 
great atmosphere and the 
street food is delirious. 

The Argyle department 
store has some of the hottest 
Sydney names - Helen 
Kaminski hats (famous for 
stylish straw but now turn- 
ing her hand to velvets and 
knits as well), Dinosaur 
Designs (see Home below). 
Aero and a full collection of 
Country Road casual cloth- 
ing and their simple, coun- 
trified furniture and accesso- 
ries for the home. 

The Museum of Contem- 
porary Art on George Street 
is a great place for small, 
quirky presents (a funky 
brooch in the shape of the 
Harbour Bridge is the 
all-time best-seller), and for 
those who are interested in 
contemporary Australian art 
(other than Aboriginal art), 
the Access Contemporary 
Art Gallery at 38 Boronia 
Street. Redfern, is the place 
to look. 

If your tastes run to small, 
stylish boutiques, then head 
for Double Bay - a whole 
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day could happily be spent 
here. Jane Blundell (16 
Transvaal Avenue) does styl- 
ish flatties - made in tapes- 
try, velvet, suede - perfect 
for wearing “at home”. 

A few doors down, at No 8. 
is a very upstage boutique 
(the equivalent of London's 
Browns, as it were, though 
considerably smaller). Pro- 
prietor Belinda 1ms “the eye” 
- much of what she sells is 
international (Issey Miyake. 
Coanne des Garpons). none 
of it cheap. She also has the 
cream of Australian talent 
(Jodie BofEa. Leonie Levy. 


ESSENTIAL INFORMATION 
ON THE BANKING INDUSTRY 


Expert analysis of the key regulations and developments affecting 
the current and future growth of your organisation. 

Responding to industry needs. FT Finance provides objective and 
incisive Management Repons priced from £350 /SIjS 595. These 
definitive studies are written by experts working within the industry 
and include: 



FINANCIAL TIMES 
Finance 


• Europe & The Single Currency 

• Banking in EU, Switzerland & Norway 

• Banking in East & Central Europe 
■ Banking in France 

• Banking in the UK 

• Banking in Germany 

• Bonking in Russia 

• European Banking Law 

> Banking in Asia Pacific 

• Banking in Japra 

> Banking in India 

• Banking in South America 

• Banking in the USA 

• Banking in the Middle East 

• Business & Risk in Russia and the 
Baltics 


• The Impact of International Money 
Laundering Legislation 

- Retail Credit & Banking Fraud 

• European Treasury Management 1997 

• Risks & Rewards of Private Banking 

• Leasing & Asset Based Finance in UK & 
Europe 

• Banking Technology 

• Financing International Trade 

- Relationship Banking 

- Taxation of Finance & Derivatives 
■ Asia's Emerging Bond Markets 

- Japan - Deregulation & The Future of the 
Financial Markets 

• Asia Pacific Profiles 

- Globalisation of Asian Firms 

• Islamic Finance 


Susan Nurmsalu and Step- 
hen Galloway). 

Very particularly Austra- 
lian and full of charm is Tea 
Rose, on Bay Street, an 
enchantingly pretty, idiosyn- 
cratic clothes shop that spe- 
cialises in a quirky romanti- 
cism of its own. Especially 
good at refined and elegant 
knitwear. 

If you need repair after the 
long flight. Smyth and Fitz- 
gerald at the Ritz Carlton 
Hotel in Double Bay is 
where Sydney’s beauty edi- 
tors and ladies who lunch 
have their limbs and faces 
honed and toned. If you're 
having a bad hair day. Jon 
Bailey at 7 Knox Street, Dou- 
ble Bay. is reported to give 
the best blow-dry in Sydney. 

Kylie Minogue is 
rumoured to shop at Morris- 
sey Edmlstcn in the Strand 
Arcade. 412-414 George 
Street, and far men the shop 
to visit, so the best-dressed 
Sydneysider I know tells me, 
is John Cutler at 17 O’Con- 
nell Street. Also in the 
Strand Arcade (a restored 
three-storey Victorian era 
shopping arcade), are lots of 
small shops showing the 
work of young designers 
before they hit the big-time. 

Another little-known Syd- 
ney speciality is Donna May 
Bofinger's hand made shoes 
at 379 Dowling Street, Dar- 
li n g tec sL 

Cancer Council Shops are 
quite trendy - here you buy 
anything and everything to 
keep the sun at lay. Head-to- 
toe children’s swimsuits are 
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Laid-back and canal country dothea from Country Road 


comfortable enough so that 
even monster toddlers will 
wear them. 

Home 

Do not miss Dinosaur 
Designs. With a small shop 
in the Argyle store in The 
Rocks and another at 339 
Oxford Street. Paddington, it 
is a genuine Australian suc- 
cess story. Colourful acrylic 
is used tor everything from 
earrings, bracelets and neck- 
laces. to a stunning range of 
tableware. A bit pricey 
(salad servers are AJ86 a 
pair, plates AS100 each). 
Imagine a deep purple howl 
with brilliant red servers, or 
cool green plates topped by 
pale blue ones. 

Paddington is another 
great shopping area - 
funkier, less Establishment 
than Double Bay. it has lots 
of little boutiques selling 
quirky bits and pieces - pho- 
tograph frames, lamps, can- 
dlesticks. Start at the Ver- 
ona Cafe at So 17 Oxford 


Street - great food eaten at a 
community table (very Syd- 
ney) - and then wander up 
towards Centennial Park. 
Men should stop at Five Way 
Fusion on Glenmore Road - 
good for hip me ns w e ar. 

Country Road is another 
all-Australian success stray 
- a cross between Habitat 
and fltea. it offers very sim- 


ple, basic home accessories 
but all in the most perfect, 
pared-down taste at excel- 
lent prices. 

Antiques 

The best street for antiques, 
by far, is Queen Street in 
WooDahra. Lined with Victo- 
rian houses with delicate 
ironwork, the street is 
enchanrfngly pretty and 
worth spending a good after- 
noon strolling down. Spend a 
. nwming m Paddington and 
Oxford Street leads straight 
toft. 

My fa vo u ri t e, though with 
possibly the hardest stuff to 
ship home, is Apple? Hoar* 
Antiques, at No 55. Whoever 
does the buying has a won- 
derful eye - it is filled with 
18th and 19th century furni- 
ture, some good French pro- 
vincial furniture, as weD as 
fine early rustic Australian 
furniture. Lots of pretty bric- 
a-brac in the. shape of jars 
and storage containers, cut- 
lery, antique linen and old 
kitchen implements. 

Anne Schofield Antiques 
at No 36 had some wonderful 
jewellery at not too exorbi- 
tant prices, while Orson & 
Blake at No 83-85 was an 
eclectic mix of old and new - 
everything eminently desir- 
able. a good place for present 
shopping. Look out for mir-' 


rors framed with Old wood, 
glasses, throws and 
candlesticks - an with some- 
thing special about them. 

Pearls 

jf you hanker after a proper 
string of pearls, then Austra- 
lia is the place to buy them, 
if you are travelling around 
the country, there's some- 
thing romantic about buying 
ffr cam la Broome in Western 
Australia - where the best 
of the South Sea pearls come 
'from.- Here, it seems, the 
wild oyster, Pinctada max- 
ima, & delicate creature, 
' thrives in some of the most 

pristine, nutrient-rich waters 
in the world- 

Bill Bad of Linney’s (in 
Broome, not far from the 
only in the world 

which opens according to 
■ state of the tides) is a 
gem of a man — there’s noth- 
ing he doesn’t know about 
pearls and isn’t willing to 
impart. Although he has sev- 
eral houses around the 
world, Broome is where he 
likes to be. 

As if you needed telling. 
South Sea Pearls (colloqui- 
ally known as Kool Mints) 
are larger th ftn the Japanese 
variety but lustre, BIB tells 
us. is what really counts. 
"Roll them gently to let the 
light catch them and then 
you i * ar > see the thickness of 
the nacre." In Broome, 
though it’s hard to check 
out, prices are said to be half 
of most international retail 
prices. Rumour has it that 
Prince Charles bought the 
late Princess of Wales a 
stunning string of beauti- 
fully matched South Sea 
pearls from Linney’s. 

If you can’t get to Broome, 
then in Sydney. Hardy 
Brothers is a reputable place 
to look. 

Paspaley Pearls is another 
of Broome’s great pearl 
names and it has a shop in 
Broome on the same street 
as Linney’s. It has just 
launched a collection of 
jewellery - Pearless ence - 
designed by Collette Pinnl- 
gan. Very pretty, very wear- 
able - look out for half pearl 
and sterling silver earrings, 
as well as bracelets, rings 
and pendants. In Sydney, see 
them at Paspaley pearls, 142 
King Street 

And finall y, if you Still 
have any room in your suit- 
cases or arms with energy 
enough to carry things - 
don’t forget to take back 
some Australian wine. Aus- 
tralians these days are 
uncannily knowledgeable 
and enthusiastic about their 
own vineyards and gener- 
ously open bottles to intro- 
duce friends and strangers to 
new discoveries. 

I became seriously 
addicted to the sticky plea- 
sures of the De Bartoli Noble 
One dessert wine but the 
trip was filled with too many 
vinous pleasures to list 
them. ' 
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Not ont} our range of fine linens, lingerie and 
gifts - but also our new address. We've moved 
from Bond Street to 40-41 Conduit Street, Wl 
just around the comer. 

We greatly look forward 
to seeing you there 

Telephone Number: 

0171-620 3521 
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Introducing Shandals 

With every pair comes a Priceless Gift 

Walking in Shandals is an entirely different experience - a smooth, rolling, 
rhythmic, silent, energizing walk, but with immense agility and control of movement. 
Grea! to dance or Tai Chi in. 

Shandals are designed to be easily repaired. The leather soles are protected with 
jj flexible, non-slip, hard-wearing. 2 mm rubber soles and 5mm heels, maintain these 
~ and Shandals should last years. Many shoes split where the uppers are bonded to the 
soles. Shandals won't, because the uppers are double outsole stitched (o the soles. 

1 make Shandals in many colour combinations and designs. Each pair are signed 
and daied by me. Al. 

Would you like me to make a very special pair of SHANDALS for you? 

Then give me a ring on 01545 570 904 or write to: 

AL Designer: Shoemaker : Reflexologist. Clifton, Aberarth, Dyfed SA46 OLW. 


s 


Bespoke Clothing 

for 

Business Men & Women 




To save you time we can visit you at your office, home or club. 
Made to Measure suits from £450. 

Ring our Head Office on 

01132 880 880 




Vernon Rees & Goaddls 
B&pake Tailors 


/ 


Davidoff Havanas 

Number 1 T s and Number 2’s 
in prime condition stored at 
Davidoff Geneva to be sold. 
Offers to be made - 
. by fax to 00 396 3600 3040 
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Rooms at the Park Hyatt look across Sydney Harbour to the Opera House 
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New style Australian food: snapper and celeriac wrapped In spinach 


Cool and modem at Regent's Court hotel 


Where to stay . 

Just as there are Chelsea 
people. Notting Hill people 
and those who prefer the 
more august environs of 
Mayfair, so when it comes to 
choosing- where to stay to 
Sydney there are hotels and 
districts to suit all moods. 
For well-heeled first-timers, 
though. It would be hard to 
-beat the Park Hyatt (faxr 
00612-9256 1555) In The 
Rocks. A low-rise building 
made of Sydney sandstone 
that sits harmoniously along 
the harbour line, it offers the 
luxury of awesome views 
across the water to the 
Opera House- And from 
there, you can easily catch a 
ferry to explore the harbour 

This is what 
Australian .. 
writers mean 
when they 
talk about 
‘the 

ingredient 
as hero' 

’or set out on foot to explore 
The Rocks. As for food, 
you're spoilt for choice - the 
hotel restaurant is one of the - 
best- of its kind, while on the 
doorstep are some of the 
city’s best restaurants (most 
notably The Rock Pool), as 
■ well as museums and shops. 

‘ For the arty set, the sort of 
. person who in London would 
.probably stay at Blakes, 
Regent's Court (fax: 9358 
1833) in Potts Point is proba- 
bly one of Sydney's best-kept 
secrets. Not so much a hotel, : 
-more a private club, it has 28 
rooms (ask for No 21 - it has 
some stunning Bauhaus fur- . 
niture and good views of the 
city), all designed: by the 
'architect, -son of the 


McMahon family which 
owns it All muted colours, 
stainless steel and modem 
lines, it’s just the place for 
those who come out in a 
rash at the sight of too much 
chintz- The sense of personal 
service gives Regent's Court 
■ its special' atmbsrpheref its 
air of laid-back style.. There 
is no room service, .but 
breakfast (freshly squeezed 
prange juice, coffee, home- 
made muffins, breads, jams) 
is provided, all rooms have 
sleek kitchenettes and the 
McMahons are adept at 
directing those who stay to 
the best restaurants and 
take-aways in town. 

Newcomers to Sydney 
should head for the Horizon 
Bar on the 36th floor of the 
(otherwise boring) ANA 
Hotel on 176 Cumberland 
Street, The Rocks (tel: 9250 
6000). Grab a bloody Mary, 
contemplate the harbour 
views and you’ll see why 
any foreigner posted to Syd- 
ney never wants to leave. 
(Sydneysiders, of course, are 
different and sometimes 
can’t wait to get away.) 

For those who like more of 
a. traditional air. The Obser- 
vatory Hotel (tel: 9256 2222, 
fax: 9256 2233), also in The 
Rocks, goes in for those 
stand-bys' of the grand hotel 
- sumptuous furnishings, 
big armchairs, television 
sets hidden in armoires, lots 
of; flunkies, impeccable ser- 
vice and some of the para- 
phernalia- - CDs, fax 
machines, modems, voice- 
mail and the rest - that 
modern business travellers 
need. Down in the basement 
lurks a subterranean swim- 
ming pool and gym, and 
those who are bored with 
airline food can order a.plc- 
nic for the journey. 

For somewhere seriously 
hip, try L’Otel (tel: 9360 
6868} - just 16 rooms,. all 
very stylish though some are 
a bit small. Not as cheap as 
you might think (somewhere 
between AJ75. and A$150 a 


night) hut fun, and its bar 
and restaurant is a hangout 
for some of the most beauti- 
ful models in town. 

Where to eat 

Australian food hardly needs 
any endorsement from me. 
Its feme is legendary. Even 
those of us whose palettes 
are used to the transforma- 
tion that London’s food has 
undergone will find that 
Australian food makes Lon- 
don’s seem old-fashioned. 

Australia starts off with 
some special advantages - 
wonderful ingredients 1 have 
never (and I mean never) 
had beef of the quality and 
tenderness that I found 
there. Fish (of which there 
are unfold varieties), seafood 
and vegetables have a fresh- 
ness which reflects Austral- 
ians' doughty obsession with 
all that is organic, sound 
and unpolluted. This is what 
Australian writers mean 
when they talk about “the 
ingredient as hero". 


1 suppose it must be possi- 
ble to eat badly in Australia, 
but it didn't happen to me 
once. From the simple Cae- 
sar salads grabbed while 
wandering round the suburb 
of Paddington on a Saturday, 
to some truly memorable 
meals at some of Sydney's 
most femous restaurants, it 
was all delicious. If you've 
set your heart on eating 
somewhere special, try to 
book bid if you don’t get in, 
remember that in Sydney 
there’s always somewhere 
else at least as good. 

Currently pulling in the 
punters is The Rockpool (tel: 
9252 1888). down on George 
Street in The Rocks. Owned 
by Neil Perry, the wunder- 
kin d of Australian cuisine, it 
specialises in that typical 
Australian mix of Mediterra- 
nean meets Pacific Rim. Tet- 
suya's, 729 Darling Street, 
Rozelle (tel: 9555 1017) is 
accorded an almost religious 
devotion and very difficult to 
book, but it was universally 
recommended as one of the 


meteoric stars in Sydney’s 
culinary firmament. A win- 
ning combination, it seems, 
of French/Japanese cuisines. 

Catalina's (tek 9371 0555) 
is right on the water at Rose 
Bay (take a water-cab if 
you're on the other side of 
the harbour), with- terrific 
views and gratifyingly 
trendy food. But it is very 
social - don't go on a bad 
hair day - and seemed to me 
over-priced with rather 
haughty service. I am told 
that The Pier, dose by, and 
also on the water, has better 
food, better service and bet- 
ter prices. 

Bennelong, in the Opera 
House itself, owned by Gay 
Bilson, a legendary figure 
among Sydney’s foodies, is 
one of the restaurants that 
offers the defining Sydney 
eating experience, with the 
bonus of terrific views 
across the water. She is 
awfully fond of offal but 
there’s always plenty else to 
choose from. Make room for 
the pudding and have a glass 


The Daks 
Suit 

Promotion 


Come into Simpson Piccadilly 
between the 27th September 
and the 1 1th October 
and take advantage 
of our fabulous suit offer. 



THE FINEST ENGLISH HALLMARKED 

Solid Silver Cutlery 


•44 piece set 
for six 
people from 


£1250 



15 SUPERB DESIGNS 

Our cutlcrr can be bought as individual 
pieces, in place sets or larger sots 


United Cutlers 

Petre Street, Sheffield S4 8LL 


ror a complimentary copy ot our brochure 
Tel 0114 243 3984* Fax 0114 243 7128 


\IW)!.mTI.V FREE. 


With over 2,000 suits in stock 
and shirts to .complement them 
in a whole range of colours 
and styles, this is definitely 
an opportunity not to be missed. 


S 


impson 

IlCCAM LIT 


203 PICCADILLY, LONDON W1 
FOR. INFORMATION CALL 
FREEPHONE 0800 288 IBS 




of De Barton (a great Austra- 
lian dessert wine) with it 
Better for pre-theatre than 
for lunch. 

For a proper business 
lunch, it would be bard to 
beat Sable's (fob 9255 0226), 
in the Regent Hotel in 
George Street. Impeccable 
food - I had the best, most 
tender beef of my life. 

The Bather’s Pavilion (tel: 
9968 1133) on Bondi Beach is 
an unmissable experience. It 
used to be a bathers' chang- 
ing room and is now the per- 
fect people-watching place - 
great for Sunday brunch and 
great for children. 

Also good for children and 
Saturday or Sunday brunch 
is The Nielsen Park Kiosk at 
Vaucluse, the prettiest beach 
in Sydney. It closes at 3pm, 
so it's not so good for dinner. 

Watch Sydney's jeunesse 
d'orie at play at the Cicada 
at 29 Chhllis Avenue, Potts 
Point (tel: 9358 1255). in a 
converted Victorian terrace 
house. Politicians, bankers 
and other heavyweights are 
regulars at MezzaJnna at 123 
Victoria Street, Potts Point 
(tel: 9357 1988). 

The Fish Markets at 
Blackwattle are an authen- 
tic Sydney experience - give 
the restaurants there a miss 
and cook your own (fresh 
from the water, anything 
from chunky tuna to Bal- 
main bugs) on the handy 
barbies. Buy some salad and 
a bottle of wine and sit In 
the sun and ponder on why 
it is that the combination of 
water and sun makes every- 
thing taste so much better. 

Doyles Seafood Restaurant 
at Watson’s Bay is another 
longstanding Sydneysider 
favourite - there’s little to 
beat arriving by water-taxi 
and having simply cooked 
fish straight from the sea. 
Doyles' own water-taxi 
leaves from Commissioners 
Step6 on the western side of 
Circular Quay on weekday 
lunchtimes and costs just 
A$7 return. If you feel 
like splashing out, Bflson’s 
is on the top floor of the 
overseas passenger terminal 
and also specialises in sea- 
food - but of a much 
grander sort than Doyle’s 
and at much grander prices. 

■ Lucia van der Post trav- 
elled as a guest of the Austra- 
lian Tourist Commission and 
Qantas. 

■ Qantas has return flights 
to Sydney from £829 per per- 
son. The fare includes two 
free internal flights on 
selected routes in Australia, 
as well as stopovers in Bang- 
kok or Singapore in each 
direction. It is valid Until 
November 30 and from Janu- 
ary 21 to March 31 1993 For 
further information or reser- 
vations, call Qantas on 
0345-747 767. Qantas and. 
British Airways offer 35 
flights a week firm the UK 
and Europe to Australia. 

■ For further information on 
Australia and a copy of the 
130-page Travellers’ Guide, 
call the Australian Tourist 
Commission's Aussie Hel- 
pline on 0990-561 434. 

■ Best Guide Book - Untour- 
ist Sydney by Jacqueline 
Hui6, A$29. Opinionated and 
very user-friendly . 

■ For convening prices, A$1 
equals £223. 



Painting from Waringarri Arts Centre In Western Australia 

Aboriginal Art 

Desert flights 
to culture 


N o one could go 
to Australia 
without taking 
some interest in 
the history, art and great 
creation myths of its first 
people, the Aborigines. 

All sorts of enterprising 
initiatives have been 
started to involve 
Aboriginal communities 
with tourism and one of 
the most rewarding, 
particularly for those who 
want to buy Aboriginal 
works of art (sometimes 
hailed as the last great art 
movement of the 20th 
century), are the trips into 
remote areas organised by 
Helen Read of DIdgeri Air 
Art Tours. 

A midwife from Bristol 
who worked for years as a 
nurse and pilot among the 
Pintupi people in the 
Gibson Desert. Read takes 
small groups of art lovers 
into the Aboriginal 
communities she has 
grown to know well over 
the years. ’ 

A tour with Read is a 
unique way of gaming 
some insight into this 
ancient art form. You meet 
the artists themselves and. 
Dying in her small aircraft, 
see the land to which the 
Aboriginal people feel so 
intimately connected. 

To buy a work of art 
from an artist who can talk 
to you about its meaning, 
and to see the land from 
which the work grew, is a 
very different experience 
from buying in the grander 
galleries of the big cities. 

With Read we flew to 
three different centres - 
the Warmnn community at 
Turkey Creek, the 
Waringarri Arts Centre in 
Kununurra, both in 


Western Australia, and, 
best of all, to the Jilamara 
Arts and Crafts 
Association on Melville 
Island, north of Darwin. 
Soon we began to recognise 
the different artistic styles 
and to learn something of 
their symbolism. 

At Warmnn we saw the 
bold shapes of Rover 
Thomas, and Queenie 
McKenzie's love of pastel 
pinks and bines - very 
different from that at 
Waringarri, where the 
work is influenced by the 
Wandjlna traditions of the 
west On Melville Island, 
the Tiwi people lived in 
isolation for thousands of 
years and their long 
tradition of body painting 
has impacted on their 
modem work. 

Each area reveals the 
diversity of artistic styles, 
the richness of the 
different histories, customs 
and languages. We are 
reminded how much the 
blanket term “Aboriginal’* 
hides more than it reveals. 

This is an experience not 
to be missed and the 
picture bought from one of 
these centres retains a 
meaning and importance 
unmatched by one bought 
anonymously from a 
gallery. 

■ Didgeri Air An Tours. 
PO Bax 108. Pomp. Darwin 
0804, Northern Territory, 
Australia. Tellfax : (OS) 8948 
5055. Four people on a 
six-day. five-night tour 
would cost AS3.500 per 
person, including all flying 
and catering. Bead goes to 
Arnhem Land and 
Kimberley as well as to the 
Western Desert 

L.v.d.P. 


AT HARRODS 
THIS AUTUMN, 
MISSONI KNITWEAR 
STRAIGHT 
OUT OF THE 70’S. 
THE 1370’S. 



In the new Men’s Designer Collections 
Department at Harrods you'll hod Missoni knitwear 
inspired by 14th Century Aztec paintings and 
mosaics. You can also unearth this season's Collections 
from 17 of the world’s most innovative designers. 
There are exclusive Jil Sander, Giorgio Armani and Gucci 
boutiques along with some new and exciting labels 
to Harrods such as Romeo Gigli, Byblos, Design works 
and Victor Victoria. So make your way to the 
Lower Ground Floor at Harrods and drag your 
wardrobe into the 90’*. The 1990's. • 
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FOOD AND DRINK 



I n the fruit and vegetable 
kingdom, big is asuaHy bet- 
ter suited to the champion- 
ship bench than the kitchen. 
I am thinking of marrows requir- 
ing muscles to lift them, and of 
leeks ae stoat as marble pillars. 

Dwarf can be equally disas- 
trous, gastronomlcally speaking. 
I am thinking of characterless 
mini-sweetcom that has travelled 
half the globe to reach our plates, 
of stumpy doll’s house carrots, 
and of Infant flngerling cour- 
gettes that taste green if immacu- 
lately fresh or of nothing if 
drooping. 

The only desirable slze-ist 
extreme that springs readily to- 
mind is figs. The Turkish whop- 
pers. weighing about 80g or 90g 
each, currently on sale at British 
fruiterers and greengrocers, 
make magnificent eating. Buy 


Cookery 


Honey, I shrunk the figs . . . 

. . . not a confession that Philippa Davenport wants to hear about a favourite fruit 


them while you can: their season 
of perfection is brief, 

Swollen to voluptuous ripeness 
under the velvet bloom of purple 
skins, and protectively swathed 
in blue tissue paper, they are 
irresistible. And pricey. Here is a 
fine way to serve just one per 
person without appearing mean. 

When 1 have managed to beg 
fig leaves from the gardens of 
friends, l have steeped the green- 
ery in thick cream to inftise it 
with the musky, faintly figgy 


aroma of the leaves. (Chop a cou- 
ple of the leaves to retease the 
oils, soak them in about 250ml 
doable cream overnight, then 
strain.) Softly whipped and well 
chilled, tjiis iBMiripg- mwiMw a nat- 
ural partner for fresh figs. 

Also excellent is a yoghurt and 

honey sauce simply confected by 
beating together with a fork until 
frothy two level tablespoons 
warmed runny honey and 1 tea- 
spoon freshly squeezed orange 
juice; pour on 20Qg thickened 


Greefcttyle yoghurt, beating (he 
honey and orange mixture aH the 
time as you pour, and continue 
beating far half a minute or bo to 

blend the ingredients thoroughly, 

Chill weD. 

Fennel parfait (for which, l gave 
the recipe recently) is another 

choice accompaniment, as is clot- 
ted cream. 

TURKISH FIG FLAWS 

(serves 4) 

Easy, decorative and very deli- 


cious, H>ta can he prepared and 
refrigerated ahead, ready to slip 
into the oven . EM5 minutes 
before serving. How much pastry 
to use depends <m whether you 
Hfce thin or fairly substantial flan 


200g-250g puff pastry (made 
weighty 4 large ripe figs a pirn* 
of fennel seed, crushed to a fine 
powder 

orange 

melted 


Roll out the pastry and cut out 
four 12cm circles. Using a sharp 
knife- trace a Man inner drde 
on the centre of but do not 
cut right through. 

Knock up the edges of the 
pastry to encourage a good rise. 
Lay the pastry circles on a bak- 
ing sheet, brush the tops with the 

cream or butter and sprinkle the 

inner circles with the ground fen- 

Chill until 
fttanr and a. base 


Wine 


The battle for 
the world’s 
greatest white 

Nicholas Faith considers the conflict over a 
French national treasure - Chateau d’Yquem 


A t first, Bernard 
Arnault must 
have assumed 
that taking con- 
trol of Chateau 
d'Yquem would be a doddle, 
especially for someone who 
had shown such determina- 
tion in building up LVMH, 
the drinks to luxury goods 
group. 

After all Arnault, chair- 
man of LVMH, was trying to 
buy only just over half thp 
shares In the estate that 
makes the finest sweet wine 
in the world - and he had 
the support of the Marquis 
Eugene de Lur-Saluces. by 
far the largest of the 50 
shareholders, with over 40 
per cent of the shares. 

As part of the deal, the 
Marquis’ younger brother. 
Comte Alexandre, who has 
run the estate for nearly 30 
years, would be left in 
charge and his son could 
succeed him. Finally, 
Arnault had shown that he 
loved and cherished luxury. 

Now, nearly a year later, 
he knows better, much bet- 
ter. For the affair has devel- 
oped into the bitterest con- 
flict ever seen between the 
forces of large-scale finance 
capitalism - however well- 
intentioned - and those who 
believe in the protection of 
family-owned national trea- 
sures. 

Anyone who has tasted a 
glass of Yquem will agree 
with the 1855 Classification 
which decreed that it alone, 
of all the wines in the 
Gironde, should be entitled 
to the supreme accolade of 
Premier On Superieur - 
lesser wines such as La tour 
and Lafite are merely Pre- 
miers Crus. 

It is indeed special, matur- 


ing from a fresh honey col- 
our when young to a deep 
brawny orange in old age - 
ie in 100 years or more when 
it has matured (not aged, 
that is for lesser wines) into 
the very essence of luscious, 
nutty honeyed sweetness. 

When the bid was 
announced It so happened 
that Alexandre, who knew 
nothing of the deal, was 
away in south-east Asia on a 
promotional tour. He imme- 
diately launched a flurry of 
law suits: one alleged that 
his brother had not been in a 
fit mental state to sign away 

'In the Medoc 
every vine 
produces a 
bottle of wine, 
at Yquem it is 
a glass’ 

their inheritance; another 
that when they inherited the 
property in 1968 on the death 
of their unde, the Marquis 
Bertrand, the terms of the 
share-out (mdidsion de fam- 
itle ) meant that Eugene 
could not sell his shares 
without Ms brother’s prior 

approval. 

Although the first round 
in this legal battle has gone 
to Alexandre, observers 
assume that Arnault will 
eventually be able to wear 
him down in the courts. 
Arnault himself appears 
detached, knowing that the 
other shareholders, who 
account for more than 40 per 
cent or the shares (Alex- 
andre and his son have only 
a 10th) are only too willing 


to sell on a basis that values 
the estate at around £100m. 

More important than the 
legal battle is that for the 
hearts and minds of the 
French public. And there, 
Alexandre has won every 
round. 

For a start he could rely 
on his record. Whan he took 
ova* in 1968 the estate was 
not in good shape, and the 
wine, like every other Sau- 
t ernes, was under-appreci- 
ated. Alexandre raised the 
price and the average qual- 
ity (although, ironically, his 
uncle’s last vintage, in 1967, 
was one of the greatest 
Yquems of all time). He 
refused to allow any nine to 
be sold under the sacred 
name in a number of bad 
vintages (including 1972, 
1974 and 1992). 

Even in good years he bru- 
ited production to a mere 

70.000 bottles, less than a 

1.000 f or every hectare (2.4 
acres) of vines - “in the 
Medoc,” he is fond of saying, 
“every vine produces a bot- 
tle of wine; at Yquem it pro- 
duces a glass”. 

Even this minuscule yield 
is wrested from the vines 
only at the cost of up to a 
dozen triages (sweeps) by the 
harvesters through tire vine- 
yard throughout the autumn 
until early December. 

Only such meticulous care 
can ensure that every grape 
is properly botrytised, that is 
shrivelled into unctuous rai- 
sins by a fungus, botrytis 
cinerea, particular to the 
region of Sauternes. 

Perhaps even more impor- 
tant. Alexandre kept the flag 
of Sauternes flying for 15 
years during which the other 
fine wines made in the 
region were virtually unsale- 


sliver of awn from each fig, then 
slice the fruit into rounds. (3uD 
until ready to coolc 
.Heat the oven to 250*C (450°F) 
mark B and heat a ba k i n g 
tray. Arrange the figs on the 
inner circles of . pastry, overlap- 
ping the slices as necessary. 

If using sugar, sprinkle it over 
the fruit H using honey, stand 
the jar in a pan of hot water to 
warm it well and make it runny. 

Slip the flans into the hot oven, 
.reduce the temperature to 225°C 
(425° F) gas mark 7 and bake for 
12-15 minu tes until the fruit fe 
hot arid aromatic and the, pastry 
is pufty, crisp and golden. ' 
if the fruit was not sugared 
before it went into the oven, 
glaze it with a drizzle of warm 
honey when it emerges. Serve 

hot with cream or a sauce or 
parfait. 


met m me gnm i wmag—e ■ 

able, victims of a fashionable 
obsession with dry wines 
which has fortunately 
abated. 

Today he sells the wine 
only after three ae four years 
in wood at something aver 


£100 a bottle, a price which 
rises into the stratosphere 
after a few years. 

ills campaign culminated 
in For Yquem, a book pub- 
lished In July by Mollai, 
publisher, and owner of by 


far the biggest bookstore in 
Bordeaux to it more than 40 

fellow-owners, phUosopfaers, 

men cf letters, wine writes. 
r e staurat e u rs, coOecton and 
winemakers from all over 
the world, expressed their 


CMafla* 

support for Ms stand. Far 
the bid has aroused in their 
meet extreme farm the 
emotions involved in such a 
takeover - feelings 
enhanced because the estate 
has been in tire hands of the 


.same family for nearly 500 
years (although the Lur-Sal- 
' uces family came oh the 
scene relatively recently, in 
1785 to be precise, when one 
of them married the last 
descendant of the Saovage 
d’Yquem family). 

Many of the contributors 
to the book naturally empha- 
sised *hia continuous owner- 
ship- Jean-Paul Kanffmann. 
the distinguished French 
journalist, sensed a feeling 
of fragility in the scene, con- 
vinced, as he wrote, that 
- “ the uninterrupted presence 
of a single family at the 
estate is what elevated this 
wine to the rank of myth” - 
and the co-owners of the 
Domains de la Homande 
Conti, the only other vine- 
yard in France comparable 
to Yquem, stated flatly that 
“the extreme long-term man- 
agement that such estates 
require is underpinned by 
: values which, In a sense, 
torn these families into 
rather than qwn- 


• predeces- 
sors, the wine itself, the win- 
ery and the vineyards, 
together constitute some- 
thing greater than their indi- 
vidual parts. Take any one 
away and only broken, 
incomplete pieces remain" 

Appropriately enough, it 
was Michel Senes, philoso- 
pher, member of the Acade- 
mie Francaise, and one of 
the initiators of. the book, 
who best expressed ffi£ foot- 
ings of Alexandre's support- 
ers, that "Not all things can 
be bought”. 

“Try and you’ll end up 
destroying them. Culture, 
true love and the past are all. 
free. Who would be silly 
enough to tty and purchase 
the Salute Chapelle, a moth- 
er's affection or a nation’s 
flag? Yquem - historical 
monument or living compo- 
nent of our human heritage 
- is too precious, to be 
bought. It is priceless. 
Yquem does not only, and 
definitively, belong to the 
LunSaluces famil y, but also 
and for always to France, to 
Europe and the world. What 
I mean is that It belongs to 
you and me like Chartres 
cathedral, Ravel’s Bolero or 
Monet’s water lilies 

You think he was exagger- 
ating? Just taste the stuff. 


Appetisers 


A service Just launched by 
Whittards of Chelsea, 
sounds tailor-made for 
treating oneself or arrang- 
ing a gift. The idea is to 
supply postal subscribers 
with a regular monthly 
dose of their favourite 
freshly roasted coffee fas 
beans or ground to 
espresso, filter or cafet&re 
specifications!. 

Subscribers can choose 
the same or different cof- 
fees each month. Packaging 
is designed to slip through 


the average domestic letter- 
box Tel: 0171-924 1888, fax 
3085. 

Philippa Davenport 

■ Richard Dare, of London 
NW3, Is selling a heavy 
duty frame specifically 
designed to barbecue a 
dozen large sardines or 
small red mullet. 

Made in Burgundy, and 
costing £51, It can be used 
on any open lira or Aga. 
Call 0171-722 9428. 

Nicholas Lander 


Eating out 
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VINTNERS^ 

No-one sells more fine 
wine in the UJC 

Wfe make it easy and 
profitable to seQ your wine. 
Cash or broking toons 


Cbfiiact Jonathan Stephens 

L TeL 0171 821 2000 

Fax. 0171 821 2020 J 
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Why Britain’s restaurants are booming 

Nicholas Lander looks at the changes which are turning the UK into a cafe society 


J ust what is going on in 
London?” Daniel, ray 
publisher friend from 
Princeton asked as he 
slid his glass of Calif- 
ornia Cabernet on to the 
table at Quaglino’s. 

”1 called Aubergine last 
week for a booking. They 
managed not to laugh at me 
but they did say the earliest 
8-30 reservation they had 
was January 1996.” 

There has been an extraor- 
dinary change in the way in 
which the British cook and 
eat in the past 20 years. 
They have became a nation 
of rest a u ran t goes and cafe 
dwellers. 

Expansion has in turn gen- 
erated scepticism. How 
many mega-restaurants, for 
example, can London sup- 
port? And when will the bub- 
ble burnt? Restaurants will 
still fall - perhaps because 
they are not good enough or 
because they have got into 
debt - but they will also, 
along with cafes, theme pubs 
and sports bars, continue to 
proliferate. 

Growth will continue 
because the demand is there. 
The significant difference 
between what is happening 
today and the restaurant 
boom of the mid-l90Oa is that 
growth Is no longer confined 
to central London. 

In the past year Raymond 
Blanc and Paul Heathcote, 
chefs with two MicheUn 
stats in their ori ginal coun- 
try restaurants, have opened 
less expensive bras series in 


central Oxford, Preston and 
Manchester. Heathoote plan 
another for Liverpool. Tim 
Hart, a former merchant 
banker turned country 
house hotelier at HamUetan 
Hall, plans to open his bras- 
serie, Hart’s, in central Not- 
tingham in November. These 
are all a response to cus- 
tomer demand. Hart 
explained: “My customers at 
Hambteton keep saying they 
love coming here bat they 
want somewhere to go to 
once a week not once a 
month.” 

Restaurateurs and cafe 
operators such as Pret a 
Manger. Aroma and Cafe 
Rouge have expanded rap- 
idly over the past five yean. 
As supermarkets have 
moved out of town and the 
big retailers have -grown 
even bigger, they have faff 
sites in which restaurants, 
fast food outlets and cafes 
could proliferate. 

Many sites formerly occu- 
pied by high street bonks - 
often prestigious ami large 
street comer sites - are now 
resta u ra nt s. In central Lon- 
don, the restaurant Bank on 
the comer of Ringsway and 
the Aldwych is the most 
obvious. Pfeza Express, in 
Baker Street, which now 
serves 4j00 pizzas a week, 
was a branch of Barclays 
Bank a year or so ago. This 
conversion of mammon Into 
meals, which began in New 
York and Chicago, has taken 
bold to many other British 
dty centres. 


Some bright new busi- 
nesses can. afford, the seem- 
ingly high rents demanded, 
particularly in central Loo- 
don. Harvey Nichols paid £39 
per sq ft far the 8/000 sq ft 
atop the Oxo building over- 
looking the Thames near 
Btackfriars bridge And Pret 
4 Manger, the sandwich and 
snack company, pays 
£200900 a year for Ha Marble 
Arch aha. It pays because 
the Yufome of customers is 
high, average spend fa rea- 
son* bte and the outlet fa 

'Restaurants 
without a 
drinks licence 
simply . 
cannot pay 
higher rents* 

open from 7am until 10pm 
every day - far longer than 
moat retailers. 

The widespread growth of 
noauu and cafes in the 
suburbs has bean accentu- 
ated by the introduction of 
stricter traffic and parting 
regulations. While local 
shopkeepers see these as the 
final n*11 in their financial 
coffin, because they prevent . 
customers collecting goods, 
restaurateurs have happily 
moved krto the vacant prem- 
ises. Conveniently, the 
heaviest hem yon need to 
anjtitito or out of a restau- 


rant is jonr wallet. 

Ah adjacent raw of 20 
shops in a north London 
suburb faced such parking 
restrictions two years ago 
and today its co mposit ion is 
typical of many small Brit- 
ish high streets. 

One is apnb which serves 
food; four are restaurants 
(one ftafian, two Indian and 
one GUnesefc'teMtter fa a 
take-away pizza service 
(with an off-Boenc* cww- 
nfcmtif aexttfora-) : and 
another a dujrsfaaiin. 

Three Aopo w « cmreotiy 
being red eve lo p e d too 
another large restaurant 
while another Is a video 
store. 

Property adviser Stephen 
Kane stye *12* heat of to# 
Ti-trflim larnwi ly fa 

absolutely fete now with 
retailers, ras tagra tgqre and 
coffee hay opendore b attl i n g 
for sites. And one new 
aggressive type of player fa 
emerging. 

“Restaurants without a 
drinks licence shifty cuuk* 
pay the higher routs because 
they just do not tn enoogh 
revenue from food alone. Bat 
the teg brewed* ten wd - 
although their food offe rin g* 
ore 'often only a sop to the 
planners - they an notfog 
Into the tngggcr. aonoM- 
oussfrex” 

This year’s hot, btratid 
August, during ~ which 
Britain’s daily beer en- 
sumption rose from 23m to 
36m pints* wflt be a grout 
boost to thtir 


plans, ft fa an the p a vem e nt s 
outside these bars and cafes 
on a sonny day that the 
most (xustdcuous change In 
the British way of life fa 
played out as those in their 
20s and 90s sit, eat, drink 
and are merry. 

These bars fulfil a distinct 
social function. An acute 
shortage of affordable rented 
accommodation has resulted 
in a higher proportion of 
young, upwardly mobile 
people firing at home longer. 

UnwHItng - or unable - to 
go home to entertain, they 
swell th* early evening 
crowds In London at Mezzo. 
The Atlantic, -branches of 
Pitcher A Piano or AH Bar 
One, before deciding in 
which restaurant to spend 
the rest of toe evening. 

Property agents are advte 
tag tandtortis stock with 
redundant office btdldfngs to 
widen their licensing use. 
Kane says: “Res tau r a nts are 
becoming the popular after- 
native un for btdkfings, the 
way to optimise mn.” 

For these, who ran airport 
terminals and train fore* 
courts, catering fa; now a 
vital pert of what fa tolled 
transit retafflnt l&fattrhB* 
bfa Mperauttfaris ass town-, 
tag cm plans for Chair own 
famflyitetaaranfa. ” 

Other. soefaL: changes are 
.feeding to an ahucet univer- 
■artfoowEM in eattagqniakfa 
tife fieme: two warktag par- 
a rising rate; 

£uuffier . flats at 

W&b-iMscooktog 


space and a reduction in 
cooking skills. In tire home, 
recipes and skills are no lan- 
gur passed on in the way 
that they used to be and in 
schools there is less empha- 
sis on domestic science and 
cookery. 

However, chefs will 
tfa iialn in constant denuuuL 
Aod the best will always be 
offered new opportunities - 
as Britain's current restau- 
rant boom shows. 
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PROPERTY 


The guns are loaded 
and pointing skywards 


Gerald Cadogan looks at estates as the pheasant shooting season is about to begin 



et weather 
in Ascot 
week, as 
happened 
this - year, 
does hot just spoil the hats 
at the races. It can also 
mean drastically fewer wDd 
pheasants to shoot in the 
autumn. 

The pheasant-shooting sea- 
son 'starts on Wednesday, 
although most shooting wDl 
wait untQ November, and it 
runs until 'February l. 

“It is a dangerous time in 
mid-Jane when the birds are 
hatching,” says, one farmer 
who keeps a small family 
shoot in the Cotswolds. “If it 
pours, -the com and grasses 
get so heavy with the mois- 
ture that an awful lot of the 
chicks drown.” 

Having seen a few wild 
birds already on his 600-acre 
farm, he still hopes, despite 
the wet- June, for an enjoy- 
able time when he has his 
“two proper days of shoot- 
ing” in mid to late Novem- 
ber and early- December, fol- 
lowed by some mopping up 
in January. 

Peter B axe n dale, of the 
sporting agency section of 
Strutt & Parker, confirms 
how much uncertainty there 
has been about the coming 
season. “A month ago it 
reached the point,” he says, 
“that the price of replace- 
ment (reared) birds from the 
game farms shot up from the 
usual £2.50-£2.75 a bird to 
£4." 

If frie birds have survived 
the weather, they are now 15 
weeks old. But they also 
have to. survive foxes, which 
are “the biggest predator”, 
says the Cotswbld former. 

He used to- keep his few 
birds in one pen, but that 
made it easy for foxes to kill 
a lot of birds in one go. The 
young pheasants are now in 
three separate pens, which 
he and his form help look 
after. 

To rent good pheasant 
shooting in the home coun- 
ties, usually, by the day, . 
costs £l8-£20 a bird, plus; 






Luton Hoo: £25m for a stately home wtth shooting 



Cricket St Thomas: £8m but the shooting is already tossed out 


VAT (plus, probably, an 
agent’s commission and 
VAT). In the west country, 
in places such as Exmoor - 
where the birds fly higher, 
making better sport - it 
costs from £22 to £26 a bird 
(plus the extras), says Bax- 
endale. 

The west country shoots 
put Tip their prices last year 
by a pound or two a bird and 
it had stuck, he added. He 
usually starts booking for 
the new season in January 
and finds that by mid-Febru- 
ary most of the good shoot- 
ing has been taken. 

Just days before the start 
of the season, nobody would 
normally expect there to be 
any shooting left to rent But 


this year is exceptional. Fol- 
lowing the death last Decem- 
ber of Lord Sondes, known 
as an excellent shot, his 
widow has decided to let out 
all the shooting at their 
4 ,500-acre Lees Court estate 
in Kent Some days are still 
available. The price of £19 a 
bird phis the extras, for bags 
expected to range between 
200 and 400 birds, includes a 
shooting lunch, tea, and a 
brace of pheasants at the 
end of the day. 

The shoot has almost 400 
acres of woods and fields 
under maize and kale, an 
ideal habitat for the birds, 
and a steep wooded valley 
which is the best terrain for 
aiming at hi g h-flyin g birds. 


About 8,000 reared pheasants 
have been released at Lees 
Court this year. Inquiries to 
S&P. 

In the estates market, 
shooting is an important ele- 
ment in the price of the 
whole operation. The normal 
way to value an estate, for 
seller or buyer, is to cost out 
the components and then 
add a premium for the pack- 
age. But it can be tricky to 
assess the premium and the 
buyers' reasons for paying it. 

“Is it a premium for aes- 
thetic reasons - the look of 
the country - or because it 
-is good shooting terrain?” 
asks William Gething of buy- 
ing agent Property Vision. 
He cites the 1,000-acre Hurd- 
cott estate between Salis- 
bury and Shaftesbury, which 
has sold twice in the past 18 
months for a reputed E12m. 
The first buyer did not 
shoot, the second did. 

With its hills and valleys, 
Hurd cott is beautiful coun- 
try and good for shooting. 
“One man loved it for the 
country,” said Gething. “and 
the other for the shooting. 

“Buyers now want more 
sophisticated sport,” he 
finds, “than in the 1980s 
when they were happy to 
shoot over lumps of flat open 
countryside.” And, with the 
size of the bag less impor- 
tant than 10 years ago, the 
right topography - valleys - 
for the best shooting carries 
a premium. “Unless it is 
good quality," he adds, “you 
won't be able to let it out.” 

Selling off an estate’s 
shooting rights may impede 
a sale by limiting the possi- 
ble purchasers. The shooting 
is already leased out at the 
1,036-acre estate of Cricket St 
Thomas in Somerset (which 
Knight Frank offers for 
around £8m). 

“It means,” said Gething, 
“that you can’t shoot over 
all you survey.” But KF 
points out that the estate 
receives two days a year and 
could rent more, while 
awaiting the chance to 
retrieve the sporting rights 


completely in 2001. 

Among shooting estates 
for sale close to London are: 

■ Luton Hoo (1.545 acres: 
Bi dwells or KF, £25m>. an 
opulent Grade I stately home 
with a park by Capability 
Brown. Up to 10 days' shoot- 
ing is let with about 350 

birds a day, and 8,000-10,000 

pheasants are reared and 
some partridge. 

■ Hackwood Park in Hamp- 
shire (2,437 acres: KF or Sim- 
mons, £15m-£20m), with 
pheasant and French par- 
tridge on three beats, and 
bags of about 200 birds. 

■ Ryde Farm in Surrey 
(1.B36 acres; KF seeks offers 
over £10m, to include the 
milk quota), with 456 acres 
of woodland for shooting and 
the chance to buy the lease 
(until 2045) of the rights over 
a further 407 acres. 

■ In the Scottish Borders, 
Nottylees, near Kelso, is new 
on the market It is a 457- 
acre arable form (offers over 
Cl. 25m to Savills) with a 
family pheasant shoot and a 
duck flighting pond. 

Being keen shots, the 
vendors have planted mixed 
woods - a change from the 
Sitka spruce that covers 
huge swathes of the Borders 
- to improve the sport. 

In shooting pheasants, 
only one thing is cheap - the 
birds at the end of the day. 
“Twenty years ago, game 
sales were a major part of an 
estate’s budget,” says Baxen- 
dale. 

But those days are gone. 
Despite the large sums the 
guns pay, the bag will be 
sold at around £1 a brace. 

Even when the birds have 
been plucked and dressed by 
the butcher and supermar-. 
ket they cost little more 
than chicken. Yet they are 
tasty, free-range meat 

■ Bidtoells, Cambridge 
(01223-841842); Knight Frank. 
London (0171-629 8171); Sav 
ills. Edinburgh (0131-226 
6961): Simmons & Sons. 
Basingstoke (01256-840077); 
Strutt & Parker. Canterbury 
(01227-451 123). 



Gterrteshle in Scotland: offering dawr. grouse and salmon 


On the Move / Gerald Cadogan 

A sporting chance 


A superb example of 
a sporting estate in 
Scotland, offering 
deer stalking, 
grouse shooting and salmon 
fishing, is for sale near Kin- 
gussie in tnvemess-sbire. 

It lies on the west side of 
the Cairngorm mountains 
and east of the A9 Perth- 
Inverness main road (or 
arrive by sleeper from Lon- 
don Euston to Kingussie). 

For size. Glenfeshie, at 
about 42,000 acres, beats 
any English estate hollow. 
Yet the price per acre is 
also in a different league. 
Brodies (0131-228 4111) is 
looking for offers between 
£5m and £6m for this vast 
property, with a five-year 
average of 161 stags (the 
stags’ average weight last 
year was 86kg), 95 hinds. 
181 brace of grouse, and 37 
salmon from the river 
Feshie. 

The vendor is Will Wood- 
lands, a charity which hag 
been working to restore the 
ancient Caledonian Forest 
at Glenfeshie from the river 
up to the tree line- at an 
altitude of about 680 metres. 

It is a stunning semi- 
Arctic landscape, where any 
recreation of the old habitat 
wifi take at least a century, 
while the native trees 
regenerate. 

Browsing and grazing 
deer are the biggest deter- 
rent to this programme. 


WiBI Woodlands wanted to 
reduce them gradually, 
coupled with a programme 
of removing the fences 
around the forest planta- 
tions. .until the deer and 
vegetation reached a natu- 
ral balance. 

The new owner will buy 
excellent sport in fantastic 
landscape - and an unrival- 
led chance to continue 
schemes for long-term con- 
servation of the habitat. 
Glenfeshie also offers a 
seven-bedroom lodge, a new 
head stalker’s house and 
three other homes. 

Happy returns 

The best return from letting 
a terraced house with two 
or three bedrooms, or a fiat 
with one or two bedrooms, 
is in south-west England, 
reports Black Horse Agen- 
cies. An average monthly 
rent of ESSO for such proper- 
ties gives a return of up to 
10.8 per cent. The lowest 
return (5.9 per cent) is for 
detached bouses of three or 
four bedrooms in the. 
north-west, where the aver- 
age monthly rent is £595. 

The east and south-east 
are where new tenants are 
found the fastest, with a 
typical turnaround time of 
four weeks; the north-west 
and Scotland are the slow- 
est (six weeks). 

Because landlords have 


had to comply frilly since 
January with new regula- 
tions on flame-retardant 
furnishings, the number of 
unfurnished properties on 
offer has risen over the past 
18 months. This has led to a 
shortage of good furnished 
properties, and higher rents 
for them. 

A little land 

A Regency farmhouse six 
miles outside Cambridge is 
for sale at £200,000, with 
renovation costs extra. Hall 
Farmhouse at Newton, an 
attractive white painted 
1829 building, overlooks 
open fields but has barely 
half an acre of its own. 
More land may be available. 
Bidwells (01223-841842) is 
the agent. 

Gatwick Farm 

Entrepreneurs eager to rein- 
vest capital gains in a farm 
should not be deterred by 
the name of Gatwick Farm 
at Upper Gatton in Surrey. 
It is several miles north of 
the airport, just inside the 
M25. 

The form has 240 acres, 
four cottages and barns. 
The guide price for the 
whole in an executors’ sale 
is £2m. through Knight 
Frank (01372-464496). The 
milk quota may he bought 
separately. 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


LONDON PROPERTY 


SPAIN 


USA 


FRANCE 


PARK HILL, LONDON W5 

Superb, freehold, large, well-presented Victorian family boose 
(over 5500 sq, ft) on high ground In tranquil. preso^oos 
conservation, area. Stunning SW garden. Appro* l f% acre. 
Family accommodation plus 2 s/c granny suites, nanny flat 
and huge guest apartment plus office, cellar wine stcre/workshop, 
laundry and freezer room, gardener *3 WC and garage. Forecourt 
' with off-street parking for 4 large cars. Much sought after 
. location near best local pobb'e/private schools. 

FIRST TIME OS MARKET IN 46 YEARS 
.. POA 0181 997 6497/0171 589 2826 


Chelsea 

Village 

Luxury 1 bedroom 
apartments in 
internationally renowned 
setting with parking and 
proposed leisure facilities. 
Close to District line 
underground station. 

From £160,000 
0171 385 2496 


smus 


SPAIN, 

PORTUGAL 

inc Marbella, Mallorca, 
Javea, Menorca, 
Algarve, Obidas 
Beach, golf, rural. 
£60k - £4 million. 
0181 477 5050 
(24 hrs). 


i 


SOTHEBY'S 


International Realtv 


BARBICAN 

1010 sqft. 2 bed 2 recepl flat. 5 th. 
6th. 7lh floctv- S. facing balcony. 
£175X00 

Tefc 0171 2501012 

K-II ST JOHN >T LOtUMKIHMIl 

W 0171 150 1015 


MAYFAIR FREEHOLD 

An enchanting private family 
house. Offers invited in the 
region o#£T mSbon. 
Confidential enquiries to: 
Daniel J Lachs at Sole Agents 
• J Trevor & Webster 
Tefc 0171 6298151 


ALBANY ST. NWT 
Rare opportunity to acquire a four 
storey property on edge of Crown’s 
Regents Pert Ea. Rebuilt 1986 behind 
original 1820 tagade. 4 beds. 3 icccjb. 
? baths. Full brochure available. 
£535.000. 

FRANK HARRIS &COMBWY 

• 0171 387 0077 


SOTOGRANDE MARINA 

Penthouse apartment 
3 Beds, 3 Baths, 
Lounge/dining, Patio 
Fully fitted Kitchen, 
alrconcfitiorring & ch Garage. 
£160,000 

Tel 01624 812748 



THE PIERRE 
795 FW> Avenue New York: 
This magnificent three-floor 
penthouse residence has been 
hailed by The New York Times 
as "ihc finest apartment in 
New York ...if not the world." 
Leila C Slone, 212 606 766} 


A HOUSE IN 
THE SUN 

I have a selection of beautiful 
vBas & houses in Provence, 
Languedoc, Tuscany & 
Southern Spain with breath- 
taking views over sea & 
mountains. 34 Mo reton Street. 

Pimlico, London SW1, 
Contact - Diana Crawshaw 
Tefc +44 171 834 7485 
Fax: +44 171 821 5113 


PORTUGAL 


^^^rime residential development (arid (63,240m 1 ) 
• with construction area of 13.070 m* , 
near Lagos, Algarve. 

Outline p lannin g for 390 inhabitants.. 

■ Excellent access with sea/Monchique views. 




Price: £525,000.00 

• Enquiries to: 

Fuller Developments Limited 
Telr 01481 728704 or Fax: 0X481 727966 


KNIGHTSBR IDGE 

[N«JC» to Hyda Part) 

Staring Pantause 
tout bedrooms. 

3 mSl brehnoms, 
l wtti riwr. 2 toga 
•bgantiraptan* 
kteftan wWi al macNnes. 
MrPodarega 

£1500 pw Enhanced Pties 
Tel: 0171 629 0501 



DORDOGNE 

300 yr old farmhouse 
in 40 acres. Large bam & 
swimming pool. 

Beautifully restored. 

5 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 
lounge, large kitehen/cSning 
room. £15,000 pa established 
income. Price: 1,500,000 FF 
Tel: 01222 521348 


DELIGHTFUL HOUSE FOR SALE 

GRASSE - SOUTH OF FRANCE 

Three bedrooms, two bathrooms, study, 
kitchen, sitting room, dining room. 

Terrace, wooded garden (1500 sq metres), 
and exceptional swimming pool. 
Outstanding views over the old town. 

PRICE: 

FF23 MILLION 

Contact: Mrs Ruth A mar. Windmill House, Coleshill. 
Amersham, Berks, HP7 0LZ, UK 
Tel: 01494 723753 Fax: 01494 723763 


ALGARVE VILA SOL. 

Golf properties (with dub 
iwrfcersrtp) from £220.000 
Freehold inc. all taxes. 
Contact VBa Sot 
PhonafFax; 0181 642 8165. 


AUSTRIA 



WIMBLEDON COMMON Detached 
Gautf u i syto hou» ta tn eddeeae 
dose to Common. 3 escape, MsbreaK, 
utHy, dK. 4 bads. 3 btfi, oarage, mature 
a. lacing swden- £645,000 Robert 
Hoina&Ca. 0181 947 9833 
COOMBE HILL, Superb country style 
. thatched residence set in approx 0.75 
' acre of gsnJens *8h srimrtno pod. 3 
recap, 4 beds, 2 bth, libra*. adoring 
office suite , with treaties. Hanning 
permission tor repast* detached 
Bccomm. £1^5 iriBon. Robert Horias & 
Co. 0181 9*79933 

CARTER LANE EC4 2 be dr oom, spit 
level Sat in new comacsion. Stare 
freehold £190,000. D7Z 0171 235 8088 


WORTHER-SEE 

magnificent property of aboffl 
4200m 2 , tpeccrnlar bouse above 
1000m 3 , in panor amic position 00 
the shore of Lake W&th. GBP 
2,700.000.- 
For details 

• ATV-Tudtkr estate agency. 
Hjook 0043=4242-22474. 
anytime Fax 227822 


ENJOY THE MAGIC OF 
FLORIDA 


Now is a good time to 
invest - whilst the £ 
is strong 

Luxury Homes and 
Businesses for Sale 

Professional help with thej 
[total buying process. incl.{ 
visa and financial 
arrangements. Offices in 
the UK and Florida. 


Rainbow Settlers UK - Tel; 01276 
856800 Fax: 855450 
kseweU@melcomukxo.uk 


FRENCH 

PROPERTY NEWS 
Monthly old, 
new & ski properties, 
legal column etc. 

Ask for your FREE copy now. 

Tab 0181 847 1834 


BUYING ABROAD? 


The Autumn overseas properly exNbttlon at 

The Cumbetland Hotel, 

Marble Arch, London W1 . 

Friday 3rd. Saturday 4th, Sunday 5th October 1997 
Friday 1200-1800 Sat/Sun 1030 - 1 700 
Over 50 top Agents mi Developers from Spain A the Cancels*. 
Gtorattar. Portugal, France. Holy. Switzerland. Cyprus. Mada, 
Florida vrt) be displaying their properties. 


FREE 

. Admission 


INTERNATIONAL 
PROPERTY SHOW 


0171 7358184, 


GREECE 

Cyclades Islands 

Three quality houses 5250m* 
land overlooking 1km beach. 
Private sale/English owned. 
Colonr brochure/dstafls 

Tel: 0030 286 91635 
Fax: 0030 286 91637 


Lake Geneva - France 
Elegant Secluded Castle 
to renovate in hDIs overlooking 
Geneva. Property area 
35000 itP, 19 bedrooms. 
Separate servants house. 
Excellent Price 21 M. 

Tel: 0181 853 0606 


IRELAND 


RENTALS 



A QUALITY DJSVS10PM£SY MM 


Islington & Cm 


ITALY 


M;oab aroccio ^ 

{Pe&Yo/-. Uirtrioo) .Italy 

OEUtty 'house to befufly 
reforttehetf Z00a*n plus Kteqm 


Beattfittf Wow on sea f MBs. . 
JwussiaMMft- 

CaStefy 33373 204412 


VENICE ITALY 

■Cinnplrtely.restcHed 3 storied 
Venetian gothic style palace of 
: lKXhnq on Canal Grande, 
between Rialto and S .Marco. 

For further udfennation ptmc 
'write to E.T.G. ImmobBi Sx.L, 

ifezu Emunefe FH&erto life 
: . “ lOlZVIfarln* Hafr . 
Fax: + 39 11 5ZI 1777 


A selection of houses and fists 
available for rent in all price 
ranges. Furnished or 
unfurnished. Many ready for 
immediate occupation. 

COPPING JOYCE 
01712264221 


HAMPSTEAD VILLAGE Near ntoe. snug 
hnuy 2 bad, auto garage; £445 par; tang 
let. “Eel 01 71 2S7 1334 


Knightsbridge 

Luxuriously app o inted 4tb floor 
apartment, direct views over 
Hyde Part in a prestigious 
pone red building. Newly 
deconHfrt, 4 bedrooms, 

4 bathrooms en suite, air 
conditioned double reception, 
leading to balcony overlooking 
park, study, folly equipped 
khefcen/breakfoat room, guest 
cloakroom, high ceilings, cable 
TV. video entry phooe, 

24 hour security. 

£1350 per week 

Please tele phone 

0973 459 638 

for appointment 


Auction 14th October 1997 

CO. DONEGAL, IRELAND. 

ROCKFIELD HOUSE, BALLYBOFEY., 
On <44 acres in Tor 3 fob- I 



;®> Sm nsrwasn cl #n naen d 
Judge UeJferarih cereBagk 
4 span leto Gaogre tasroa n i mayiss 
MTsureM far i *srwy si nats? sfrvto 
arttots. Tin lands mad *• hoaa rod 
tavtMBnMmntqeMnMprttfc. Th# 
popvi(«lbaaindrinl«as>eia«cL3ti- 
Th# Ewrs. bsf 2 '"ns WHSPWi ont IS serai 
Lns-UacwtaargonaftB BMyteby 
lisaapanw Tree 
SdcaoreOcpea Fonts. 

2M0 Britain RodJMta 4 


CAYMAN ISLAND 

The CAYMAN ISLANDS 

BUILT AROUND PRIVATE 
GOLF COURSE ft JUST 

MINUTES FROM THE BEACH 
A superior developroes* of 
47 LUXURY APARTMENTS 

6X5 Bedrooms &. ( 3 Bedrooms 

•* Air CopiiB ia ninp^Rttf tl Kiidnau 
— fidly Landscaped Gantan** 
—C umuam al Swimming Pool** 
* T Saie(lre TV** 

PRICES from S^NIOO ■ $4*5 JM0 
lAflTO flWtt) - £271250) 

Appiir- 

F LAG DATA LIMITED 

Agents for . 

NVKAepKQpeirfles 

OV6KS6A5 

5 Denmark Street 
London WC2H8LP 
TO: +44(0) I 90} 732 550 
Fa*: +41 (01 7 050 138 704 

e-mail: flagdata@dial.pipcx.cani 
AGENTS 4 MANAGERS 
REOURED WORLDWIDE 

OVER 25,000 PROPERTIES FOR 
SALE IN 34 COUNTRIES 

■BBEKOF WE RDBUSTMiOf GWSSS 

pmrenY nevnopws i^ns « casuuns 


FRENCH 

PROPERTY NEWS 
Monthly old, 
new & ski properties, 
legal column etc. 

Ask for your FREE copy now. 

IbL 0181 9471834 


QU IB EH ON - 
SOUTH BRITTANY 

Franea 

Superb Apartment with balcony 
on 11m. feeing the ocean. 
122 m*- Large Living room, 

+ Diningroom, 3 Bedrooms, 
Kitchen & Loggia, 2 Bathrooms, 
Garage & Parking - 

PRICE FRF 3.000.000 

Contact Mr Rivoire 
Fax; 0033/477-33-80-82 



fat pup** *a*. 
TO 01461 714445 
far 01481 713*11 

i&ZEUX&CD 


COSTA DEL SOL 
PROPERTIES 

MarbeBa Offices. For 
Information & Price fat ring 
0181 9033761 anytime 
Fax 3559 


li.hailin.Orem rtL 


SELECTION OF 
PROPERTIES 

from chateaux & villas to 
farmhouses, cottages & 
apartments. Latitudes 
French Property 
Agents: 44 (0)181 
358 5485. 


ST JEAN CAP FERRAT 
orBeaufieu S Mer 

wanted to rent apartment 
or small house. South facing 
approx area 150-200 sq 
meftres for minimum period 
6 months/! year. 

Fax details to: 
00653245854 
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W ithin the context 

of the contro- 
versy over 
where to build 
4.4m new homes 
in England, MoDington House, in 
a village near Banbury, qualifies 
as a brownfield site. 

Currently used as offices by a 
forestry firm, the former vicarage 
is being sold for conversion back 
to a family house. 

Rural England needs to become 
increasingly alert to such devel- 
opment opportunities as the lat- 
est research indicates that a 
swathe of land, described by aca- 
demics as the “golden belt”, faces 
having to accommodate 40 per 
cent of the projected Increase in 
households. Government statisti- 
cians predict that on the basis of 
recent social trends. 4.4m new 
households will form In Britain 
between 1991 and 2016. 

The golden belt runs from Dor- 
set and Wiltshire in the 
south-west, through Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire and the northern home 
counties to Cambridgeshire, Suf- 
folk and Lincolnshire in the east 
In the latest research by Profes- 
sor John Shepherd of Blrkbeck 
College, London, there are signs 
of this area spreading west to 
Warwickshire. Herefordshire and 
Shropshire. 

South-east England (in which 
some of these counties lie) is 
expected to absorb the largest 
actual numbers of new house- 
holds. But the highest percentage 
win foil on the fields, villages and 


Doubters question the 


figures in new homes debate 


Anne Spackman talks to experts who believe there is no need to build 4.4m properties 


market towns of middle England. 
How will they preserve their his- 
toric town centres and quality of 
life in the face of such pressure 
to build houses? 

If the projected need far 4.4m 
new homes is correct, 1.3 per cent 
of rural England will change to 
urban - an area slightly larger 
than the Isle of Wight 

One of tbe first tasks for local 
authorities and organisations 
such as the Council for the Pro- 
tection of Rural England is to 
challenge these figures. In its lat- 
est annual review of tbe UK 
housebuilding industry, broker 
Credit Lyonnais Laing. provides 
Some serious ammuni tion. 

First It points out that we are 
already six years into tbe defined 
25-year period of household 
growth, during which a million 
homes have already been built. 
This reduces the figure to 3.4m. 

In addition, its report takes 
issue with the projected increases 
in households through immigra- 
tion and the growing numbers of 


single adults, ft points out that 
the current figures are based on 
a period of unusually high migra- 
tion to tbe UK. 

Tbe figures also assume a huge 
increase of in tbe numbers 
of single men aged between 30 
and 64. If recent trends contin- 
ued. the report mints out. “we 
would all eventually be single, 
with interesting implications for 
the future". 

It goes on: “Modest judgmental 
adjustments could easily knock a 
million off the 20-year estimates." 
If one also takes account of the 
correct time period - those six 
lapsed years - the headline 
might read “2.5m new homes 
needed”. 

Professor John Shepherd, who 
has produced much of tbe best 
research in this field, also consid- 
ers tbe figure of 4.4m improbably 
high. He has discovered that less 
than half of all new bousing is 
built on land originally desig- 
nated for residential development 
in local plans. The bulk is built 


on ■'windfall" sites, which occur 
through change of use. The most 
likely source of large windfall 
sites is the Ministry of Defence, 
with Rail track and the privatised 
utilities offering additional possi- 
bilities. 

Planners have to balance tbe 
advantage of developing these 
brownfield sites, thereby preserv- 
ing green fields, with -the need to 
create sustainable developments: 
turning air bases miles from 
town centres into new "villages” 
could simply result in more 
clogged roads and car parks. 

Leicestershire county council 
has grappled imaginatively with 
this problem, it has reopened 
three railway stations on what is 
known as the Ivan hoe line 
between Leicester and Lough- 
borough. Each of those stations 
has been a node for development 
of houses within 10 minutes' 
walking distance. So for, passen- 
ger numbers are slightly below 
predicted levels. 

In addition, the council has ear- 


marked two areas at each end of 
the transport corridor between 
Lou ghbo rough and Leicester to 
take around 1,000 new homes. 
Hie hope is that trains and buses 
will relieve traffic problems and 
tha t the strategy will help protect 
the surrounding countryside 

from suburbanization. 

Hertfordshire has also adopted 

an innovative approach. The 
county council took as its 
starting point the goal of sustain- 
able development. Its work in 
Hltchin and Potters Bar has since 
won European awards as exam- 
ples of best practice. 

With help from Amp Econom- 
ics and Planning, Hertfordshire 
county council took extensive 
soundings ?nirmg the population, 
which resulted in a belief that 
future development should be 
used as a means of regenerating 
towns, rather than scattering the 
countryside with housing estates. 

In large cities, with empty 
office blocks and warehouses, 
this is a relatively straightfor- 


ward business. But could a 
comity such as Hertfordshire, 
with its. mix of rurat ^suburban 
and new town , areas, provide suf- 
ficient sites? 

A consultant’s report indicated 
the answer was yea. But the dis- 
trict councils, which are becom- 
ing Increasingly powerful in 
these matters, were unconvinced, 
preferring to continue with previ- 
ous methods of development, 
extending existing urban, areas 
into green fields. 

In February, a report by the 
UK Round Table on Sustainable 
Development despaired of this 
attitude.. It. stressed that local 
authorities underestimate the 
urban land available for re-use as 
housing and cited their refusal to 
reconsider policies on density, 
pa firing and LOUSe fjff g tg n 35 seri- 

oua limitations on town centre, 
redevelopment. . 

One organisation working - to 
change that -attitude Is the 
recently, fanned 'Action for Mar- 
ket Towns. Most of its members 


are the district, town and parish 
councils which are so wedded to 
traditional notions of business 
' and residential development 

Linda Douglas, who runs 
Action for Market Towns, is hop- 
ing to persuade members to con- 
sider traditional employment 
sites, such as mailings, markets 
; and warehouses, as potential 
land for homes or mixes of homes 
and business activities. 

It may be that even without 
the competition of out-of-town 
superstores, we actually have too 
many small shops in some 
towns,” she says. “Some of those 
buildings started their lives as 
Georgian houses. Now their 
upper floors are vacant space. 
They could return to their origi- 
nal purpose." 

Which brings us back to Mol- 
lington House in Oxfordshire. 

. Fountain Forestry, which is leav- 
ing the former vicarage, is 
expanding into new offices. While 
the new owners of Mollington 
House will benefit from its cen- 
tral village location, the forestry 
employees may face a longer 
drive to work. 

. . Resolving the tensions between 
Increasing housing in village and 
town .centres and discouraging 
car use at the same time will not 
be easy. 

■ Mollington Bouse is being sold 
by Saoills in Banbury (01295- 
263535) with a guide price of 
£285,000. 

U Action for Market Towns: 
01728-748282. 


Mediterranean, gardeners have long used plants as architectural markers. FT writers find them in Sussex and Italy 


I used to lament the fact 
that tbe average British 
garden in winter was as 
good to look at as a wet 
breeze block." runs a line in 
the introduction to Angus 
White’s nursery catalogue. 
So, when he began to get 
bored with his work as a 
cabinet maker and think 
about turning bis hobby of 
gardening into a business, it 
was this drawback to our 
leading national pastime 
that focused his attention. 

The result, seven years 
later. Is Architectural Plants 
near Horsham in West Sus- 
sex. one of the most exciting, 
dynamic and, best of all, 
theatrical nurseries in 
Britain. It "’caters for the 
more adventurous end of the 
amateur market”, but also 
has a substantial and 
increasing following among 
garden designers and, 
indeed, with certain London 
local authorities. 

This is a business where 
the proprietor announces 
that “we encourage our cus- 
tomers to step out of line” 
and exhorts “let your adven- 
turousness conquer your 
cautiousness”. 

Visitors to the nursery 
who expect flowers and col- 
our will be disappointed, 
though. British gardeners 
love flowers above all else, 
with the consequence that 
the longer lasting attributes 
of plants - leaves, bark, 
branches, overall shape - 
are overlooked, and many 
gardens become dull hi win- 
ter. or indeed as soon as the 
blooms fade. 

"Architectural” plants 
may be a new concept to the 
British, but French and Ital- 
ian gardeners have under- 
stood them for centuries; ele- 
gant form, statuesque habit 
and year-round foliage. 
“Strong shapes, especially 
when evergreen, are always 
there." points out White’s 
catalogue. Reliable ever- 
greens. some imported from 
Italy, but as many as possi- 
ble grown on site, are the 
core of the business: pines, 
the holm oak (Quercus ilex), 
multi-stemmed eucalyptus 
and the best-selling Arbutus 
andrachnoide5, a fast- 
growing small tree with gor- 
geous cinnamon bark and a 
graceful branching habit 
Such trees and shrubs may 
be the bulk of the stock, but 
it is the exotic-looking plants 
that make this business spe- 
cial: hardy palms, fearsome 
spiky things such as yuccas, 
large-leaved plants that cre- 
ate a tropica] look, even an 
(almost) hardy banana. Musa 
basjoo. Many of these are the 
fruit of modern technology, 
being produced by micro- 
propagation techniques 
which have revolutionised 
the growing of certain spe- 
cies. The little card that 
comes with the catalogue 
announces White to be a 

“new exotftist". 

Tbe catalogue is unlike 



Some ptonts msy not be architectural but ttwy can have architecture thrust upon thorn 


Think shape and form 

Be adventurous and forget flowers, says Noel Kingsbury 


[PAUL ALDER 

i i 4 & 'j r ( d g i b m s s 

A comprehensive construction 
Service for die disccmiag 

• 2997 fV*ard winners 

• Paving, cobbling, 
brick walling 

• Water features 

• Specimen tree end 
shrub planting 

■ T/eiliags 

• Gazebos, summer houses 

Tel: 0181 560 3015 

or Visit in d Svon Park 
Ctwn>ardSvco Park, 

Brentford. 

Middlesex TWS8JC 




any other, not just because 
of the attractive layout and 
level of information, but 
because of its sense of 
humour. A ceanothus is 
described as “a bit of a 
blob", an ornamental reed is 
“horrible fbrownj in winter, 
but still essential". 

If the tone is sometimes 
rather authoritarian - lots of 
plants are described as 
"essential" or “absolutely 
essential" - customers con 
never complain that they 
have not been warned about 
drawbacks (including possi- 
ble lack of hardiness) or that 
they have not been enter- 
tained. 

Purchasers of plants 
receive detailed cultivation 
notes on a computer print- 
out with their receipt, a 
practice I know of at no 
other nursery, and impor- 
tant when you consider how 
unfamiliar a lot or the plants 
are. 

Laurels may be familiar 
enough to have bred a lot of 
contempt, but the ones at 
the nursery are something 
different Imported as stan- 
dards from Italy, with a 


clean trunk before the leaves 
begin at two metres, they 
illustrate a key point of the 
"new exoticism", one which 
has always been central to 
Mediterranean gardeners. 

“Some plants may not be 
architectural, " says White, 
“but they can have architec- 
ture thrust upon them 1 ' - le 

get out the clippers and start 

shaping. Clipped yews, box 

and hay are just about all we 
ever see. hut 3 walk around 
the nursery soon brings 

home bow many oiber 
shrubs can be transformed 
by clipping and training. 
Some standard laurels 
should have appeared in the 
London borough of Hackney 
by now, funded by revenue 
from parking meters. 

White lists his visit to 
Tresco Abbey gardens in the 
Seilly Isles, before the great 
frost of 1956. as a formative 
experience: “The more 
absurd the plant the better I 
liked it - to the point where 
1 almost considered getting 
psychiatric help.” 

Although it is obvious that 
it is his real passion, he Is 
keen not to be associated 


solely with the exotic look. A 
tropical- loosing environ- 
ment. for instance, can he 
created in gardens that are 
not necessarily hot spots 
• the nursery itself is in a 
frost pocket i. Bamboos, 
ferns, dramatic perennials 
such as Cysara (globe arti- 
choke*. large-leaved shrubs 
and trees such os Magnolia 
craadiSora. al i contribute to 
an excitingly tropical look, 
one dependent upon leaves 
rather than Ccweis. 

The catalogue cs good at 
explaining the crucial issue 
of microclimates, and the 
difference they can make to 
what one can grow. A sea- 
side garden becomes “The 
Casta Exotica", one va town 
“The Exotic Heat Island”, 
while gardens on slopes, 
where ccid air drains away, 
become “The Exotic Hill Sta- 
tion". 

Nurseries, has to be 
said, are generally func- 
tional places to a fault. Sot 
so Architectural Plants, 
where the tropical appear- 
ance of the greenery is aug- 
mented by the colonial look 
of the buildings. Tbe veran- 


dahed office ban a Union flag 
Hying and a pith helmet on a 
filing cabinet next to the 
door: there is a climbing 
frame and play house for 
customers' children: the toi- 
lets are to be found in a 
white weather-boarded budd- 
ing standing on cast-iron 
stilts above a steep-sided 
ferny valley. 

Tbe necessary becomes re- 
invented as a flight of fancy. 
Such imaginative structures 
have even resulted in archi- 
tectural commissions, such 
as the visitor centre at Body 
Shop’s headquarters in Lit- 
tlehampton. West Sussex. 

A visit to Architectural 
Plants is a reminder that 
flair and humour are as vital 
to horticulture as to other 
endeavours, and that per- 
haps we do not have quite 
enough of either In gaftfen- 
ing. Whatever - we will cer- 
tainly be seeing a lot more 
good foliage in gardens ami 
public place. 


» Architectural Plants is at 
Cooks Farm. Mutfmm, Hor- 
sham, West Sussex KRIS 
&JL‘ ft* 01403-981772. 
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Sir William Walton composed; his wife created 
. a garden. Michael Aston visits La MorteUa 


L aurence Olivier said 
it was nothing mare 
than a stone quarry. 
“Don't buy it,” ha 
said. But Sir William; and 
Lady Walton went ahead. 
Said Sir William: “On these 
nodes we will build.” 

Having spent several win- 
ters in rented accommoda- 
tion on the Maud of Ischia 
in the Bay of Naples, the 

English composer and his 
Argentine wife chose a 
south-facing site which was 
part valley, part rocky tilt 
side. They commissioned 
the landscape architect Bus- 
sell Page to design a garden 
for them. It was 1956. 

Page appreciated both the 
needs of bis client and tbe 
unchangeable features of 
tbe rite; Sir William needed 
tranquillity and silence in 
order to compose, and the 
dramatic volcanic rocks had 
to be an integral part of the 
design of the garden. 

The valley was cleared of 
dead trees and over seven 
years dry stone walla, ter- 
races and steps were built 
giving access to the top of 
tbe hill, with views north to 
the village of Lacco Amend 
and south towards Fario. 

While Sir William com- 
posed, Lady Walton set 
about bringing Page's 
scheme to reality. Early 
plantings included some of 
her favourite trees from 
Argentina - Jacaranda. cer- 
cis, yucca, chorisia and. 
eucalyptus - and dying 
chestnut trees were 
replaced with Californian 
tulip frees which would 
eventually grow to 600. 

Although famed for its 
therapeutic mineral waters. 
Ischia then had no drinking 
water, so initially Page 
excluded water as a feature 
of the garden. When he 
returned 12 years later, the 
Waltons' house. La Mor- 
tella, had been built and 
Ischia was connected under- 
sea to the Naples water 
mains. Page now designed 
an egg-shaped pool in front 
of the house and the huge 
rocks there provided natu- 
ral “islands”. 

A Jet of water shoots up 
to a great height and papy- 
rus. delicate-looking bat 
strong, thrives at the edges 
of the pond. On a slope 
opposite, and in line with 
the main Jet, is a smaller 
fountain, while a third is 
located nearer the entrance 
to the garden. 

These fountains provide 
what Lady Walton describes 
as "a series of exclamation 
marks piapstfatlng each of 
Russell's main axial 
changes”. As a present to 


ast” In the valley garden, 
helped by the watering 
system — spra y ers mounted 
on harrow pipes which can 
be extended as the trees 
grohrl 

Tbe terraces immediately 
in front of the house are 
crammed with yuccas, aga- 
ves and cycas: strong forms 
echo the architectural fines 
of the house, but in time 
create dreamy, impression- 
istic .layers. 

Once the portcullis at the 
gatehouse slides shut, one 
is cut off from the rest of 
the world. 

When her husband died 
In 1963, Lad^ Walton faced 
what shtf : described as a 
“left-over life”. She deter- 
mined foi carry but Str WIl- 


The valley 
was cleared 
of dead trees; 
walls, terraces 
and steps 
were built 


liana's wish that the prop- 
erty should become a place 
for study and performance 
with talented young musi- 
cians particularly in mind; 
she built a recital room and 
museum next to Walton’s 
music room. 

Meanwhile, she opened 
the garden to the public - 
initially to the scepticism of 
the Islanders - and gradu- 
ally La MorteUa came alive. 
Nat content with the valley 
garden having reached a. 
distinguished maturity. 
Lady Walton turned her 
thoughts to the wild area of 
land on top of the hiiL 

The most spectacular 
view from the prope r ty is at 
vnofom’s Rock - the large 
boundary stone that con- 


tains Walton’s ashes. To 
encourage visitors to trek 
up the hlU to see the rock, a 
new water garden has been 
created; a huge pool with a 
‘bronze crocodile (to entice 
the inquisitive) is linked to 
a luxuriant lotus pool set in 
front of a beautiful Thai 
Sola. 

This open-air “room” was 
chosen by Lady Walton In 
Bangkok and shipped for 
reassembly in Ischia. Again, 
the theme is contempJation. 
in a setting of serenity and 
silence. 

Elsewhere in the new gar- 
den. bamboos grow freely 
and dumps of agapanthus 
sway in the gentle breeze 
The large pool has also 
been home to tbe extraordi- 
nary Victoria amazonica. 
the largest water-lily in the 
world, whose flowers 
achieve in the course of a 
24-hour cycle the dual trans- 
formation of changing col- 
our and sex. Plans.are afoot 
to build a special green- 
house for this horticultural 
wander at a lows- level in 
the garden. 

La MorteUa Is a magical 
place. It has a unique coUeo- 
tion of plants, certainly, but 
has been created essentially 
for meditation and dream- 
ing. 

Last year, 284W0 visitors 
saw the gardens of La Mor- 
teUa. In the elegant, cool 
teahouse they can relax and 
look out over the Valley 
garden. “This is the only 
place in Italy where you can 
get a real cup of tea,” says 
Lady Walton. “Well, it does 
come from Fortnum & 
Mason." 

■ La MorteUa, via F Calise, 
Forio, Isola d’ Ischia. Gar- 
dens are open from 9am to 
7pm Tuesday, Thursday, 
Saturday, Sunday. Ischia is 
easily reached by boat or 
hydrofoil from Naples or 
S orr e nto . 


the composer for Us 80th 
birthday in 1982, Page gave 
a fourth fountain Unicoi by 
a tiny rivulet to the farthest 
fountain. 

By a constant process of 
importing new plants from 
around the world, tbe gar- 
den of La Mortelfo has 
become far more than jusla 
Mediterranean garden. Tree 
fonts from New Zealand 
were hugely successful and 
Page urged the planting of 
many more. 

The effect of these has 
been to create a “rain for- 
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LONDON PROPERTY 



WIMBLEDON, SW19 

AN OUTSTANDING SDC BEDROOM DETACHED RESIDENCE 
■WITH A SEPARATE TWO BEDROOM HOUSE. SET IN 
'. GROUNDS OF I ACRE WITH EXTENSIVE OPEN VIEWS 
ACROSS GOLF COURffi POSSIBLE SEPARATE PLOT 
- PRICE ON APPLICATION 


ROBERT HOLMES & CO. 

‘ Owwad Sunreyon. Vriuen md Eoue Ago* 

35 Kfr Sam. Wimbledon Canon, SWI9 

0181-9479833 


76 

CARTER LATHE 

CITY OF LONDON 
EC4 

Four new 2 bed fiats 
High quality conversion 
close to St Paul’s 
£232,500 - £262.500 
Tel 0171 250 1012 

*7-41 *T JOHN H LONDON ICIH 4AM 

mx 0171 2501015 




South Street; Mayfair. 
London wi 
A stueniug newly icfuifaidKd 
penthouse fijao sq ftj wifli hr 
radnig views over the London 
sSyline. tooted m m exeeBm block 
wm 24 hour porterage (t the bran of 
Miyfttt r. 

Eumct Hallway, Reception Room. 
Uttbes/Btakhst Room, Principal 
Bedroom with Dressing room & 
Bathroom, 2 farther bedrooms with 
ensuite bathroom tnd shower room. 
Lew MO jwi pin Am of Fnefceid 
fUAjBW 
"Ed; 6171 493 6676 (T) 


GOOD QUALITY PROPERTIES ' 

TORD4T 

THI0UGHOUT CENTRAL LONDON 
fO£ A SCTTX* SERVICE CONTACT LB 


Yl. : 0171 4 ‘W S- 10 ; 

t'AX : 0 : 7 I t!'! ! (.00 ! 


Curzon Street 
MatfaulWI 

3 superb luxury apartments for 
renal located in snail private 
block of only 3 residences with 
their own air conditioning, lift, 
alarm system, and marble clad 
- entrance foyer. Co mprisin g 
’• 3 bedrooms. 3 bat hro oms, 
large L-shape reception room ' 
and luxury fitted kitchens. 
Available furnished, 
or unfurnished. £950-£1250 pw 
. CONTACT: 0378 788318 
01714314133 




Wimbledon 

Village 

Exceptionally spacious 
detached Edwardian family 
house in heart of village. 6/7 
beds. 3 baths, 3 reception 
rooms, reception hail, 
krt/breakfast room, cellar, 
detached garage. 

£775,000 

Hawes & Co, 

0181 946 6547 


RENTALS 


Fentiman Road 

within Division Bell 

Large Georgian 3 atony house. 
4 double beds. 2bathroom9, 
offstreet parking rear garden, 
roof terrace, onfumished. 

- LR.O- fSOOpw 

- TWG "Estates: 

„ 0171240 0300 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 



IM’l.KSVriONM. YROl’VKVN lONSU JAMS 



LINCOLNSHIRE, 

. Eastoft, Fosdyke and Little Sutton 
Investment portfolio of three let forms 
Approximately 462 ha (1,140 aaes) of mainly Grade 1 land Jet 
oo FRI arms. Thai current rent roll £93^)00 per annum. 
For sale by Private Treaty as a whole or in 3 lots 
Savffls, Lincoln: 01522 534691 

Contact. Andrew Peaxce/lotmny Dudgeon 
e-maO:aitdKw-peaxce@savills.caok 
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a. Monument 
House 

MONUMENT STREET • LONDON * EC3 


One and rwo bedroom 
apartments located right 
in the heart of the City, 
offering the best of 
London living. 

Prices from £135,000 


One and two bedroom 
apartments, near to the 
Barbican tube, in one of 
the most exciting and 
dynamic areas of London. 
Prices from £160*000 


I L G R I M S 777 O U R T 

CARTHUSIAN STREET ECI 


One and two bedroom 
apartments, most with 
stunning views across the 
Tower of London to Tower 
15 TRINITY SQUARE Bridge and the Thames. 

London • ecs Prices from £210,000 


, s .. , Homes 

Now released for sale, four out^t^dmg ; f 
developments, offering luxury apartments 

- and penthouses. '..u-5*‘ * 

From the heart of the Gity tp the ^ 

banks of die River V 

brings you;st^liSh tivingv v v*-f. 

Telephone today to receive’ bur ^voitiribhaiy .^r 
•- interactive CD ROKi-brochure^ v ! 


I • A unique way to view our unique apartments. . 


Magnificent one, two and three bedroom 
riverside apartments and penthouses with 
views of Tower Bridge. 

Prices from £220,000 to £750,000 


CAPITAL 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Knight M 
Frank 

IN I 1 K \ \ 1 H ) \ A | 



Devon 

Thrnon 8 miles (London Paddington 135 minutes). Exeter IS mlki 
Taunton 19 miles. iPisanca ami time approximate) . 

A carefully l est oi ed Grade I Listed Georgian House In an 
“ I8di tentury parkland sertfag 

Keceptkm halls, 4 principal reception rooms, conservaiorv. 9 bedrooms. 

B bathrooms. Start accommodation. Indoor pool complex. Privale Lhopcl. 
Helicopter hangar. Entrance kxtRr. Stable bloct with 2 start dais. 
Security system. Ornamental lake and poeUarvi. 

(n all about 181 acres (73 hectares) 

To be dieted far sale by nubile au ction as a whale or In lots on 
Tuesday Ifldi October 1947 I unless sold previously) 

■siui/iw.isieu. 




ft?, Tmyg&gMm 



Lxetur 

I cl. 01.592 4251 1 I 


London 

1 el: 0171 629 8171 


CLUTTONS 


Faiiand, Nr Bristol 

. 161 acre stock farm with listed farmhouse 
requiring renovation with extensive 
traditional bams in a peaceful valley location 
5 miles south-west pf Bristol 

. For Sale by Auction 

(unless previously sold) 
on 14th October 1997 

- Available as a whole or in up to 8 Lots 

Guide Price as a whole £793,000 

Chittons, 23 Gay Street Batb BA1 2NS / 
Tel: 01225 447575 
Contact: R B BARTLETT 
Email: rhbartlett@aol.com 



SUFFOLK 

KMyCra* 

NorfolkSudbit Border • Siditramratf 
Used Ceurary Home to PsUarsd 
Stuin). 

. 4 Principal Reception Room*. 
B5a±nt fl> i'c ik&« Rootn.il D od rtw. 
3 Badmoou. Outbulli&ip. 

OO Ried cetnnl benkig. M8 acres 
ASTtorSra lOyccs- 
Rsm Subject to Negobskn 
SsrISi iprwiefa 01473 226191 
Conarf Mich»ri Hortoa 


r%hlaltbr heart of the town centre 
Ground floor 32 fca Rataoram 
(38 arversj wth besms 30 Erxx square 
elevaod Tfaaace ovotookiag H]^i Souet 
Lower Ground Door Ejiehai. Suns. 
CUviod Prep ecai Owun dsen 
B c d roctno p arao W orBcdABreriift 
Full On Licence aid as i Going Gnnc 
PRICE GLIDE t37Sjm FREEHOLD 
ANDREW CKH2NWOOD 0086 841616 


Imperial Apartments 





ONLY 7 APARTMENTS NOW REMAINING ^ 




The classic combination of supenor design, quality amstmetion and excellent interiof qiecificatiaQ has resulted in 
only seven of these luxury 2 & 3 bedroom apartments now r emaining . 

• Secure underground parking •Lifts • Central Cheltenham location • Video entry system 

Prices from £175,000 to £245,000. 

For full details contact the Marketing suite open 7 days a week from 10.00am to 5.00pm. 
Telephone 01242 238765 or contact the selling agents 

Andrews Estate Agents Telephone 01242 235021 -Knight Frank Telephone 01865 790077 




Beaufort Homes 

Beaufort Wriccm Lid. Berkeley Hone, 4 Hig*i Sorer. Chipping Sodbery, Brtad, BS17 6AH. Td (01-154) 311444 



EAST SUSSEX 

Cowbeech 

Handsome l^h century vfllage 
farmhouse sympatheticafiy 
renovated. 3 recep, 4 beds, 
2 baths Large garden with 
pond. Region £320350,000. 

Balcheler and Thacker - 
Tunbridge Wete 
Teh 01892 512020 


ll 

Country Property Agents for 
North and West Norfolk. 
Comgcs/Farmhouscs/ 
Country Houses 
Ring for a free property Qsl 
K ing's Lyon (03553) 770055 


DEVON 


THURLESTONE 

(Tanner) 

Superb house of quality. 
Excell cut views of golf course, 
sea. 3 Reception Rms, 
Kitchen® reakfast Rra, 4 Beds, 3 
Baifas. 1 Shower, Garage, WeD 
laid out level gardens. 

£495,000 

Marchaod Petit: 01548 857588 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


' JOHN D WOOD ,\ CO 


j^^^K^STREET, 

SW3. 

^Aperigd boose in this prime . 

-with the potcofia! to add 
; .ancdra floor, subjeet to 
■' ■ . consents. 

2 bedrooms, bathroom, shower 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
ti tdvai utDity room, terrace. t 
gardeiL Freehold hi the legion 
of £600000. 

JSA: Friend & Fakke 
- ' - 0171 581 3032 

.. CHELSEA OFFICE 8171 352 1484 


DRAYCOTT PLACE, 

. SW3- 

Imesonem Property. ■ 

A modernised period boil ding, 
off Sloanc Square, well . 
convened into , 

9 serviced flaxs, let on weekly 
basis with a daily housekeeper. 

.. Ctrrem gross ; : 

income £155.831 per annum. 
Leaselo 2086 
■ £1^00^00 


MONTE-CARLO 

No personal taxation or property taxes 



Invest in a nearly completed waterfront property in MONACO. 
Luxury apartments with Z 3 or 4 bedrooms. 

Information available on residence application procedure and personal 
taxation advantages, muWtngua! staff at your service. 


a JolmTaylor&Sqn 

MICHEL PASTOR • 20 Bd des Mouflns. MC98000 MONACO 

Gras P Tel: (377) 93 50 30 70 Fox; (377) 93 25 06 72 


CHRISTIES 

OK£AT ESTATES 


TUSCANY 

Two houses remain in 
six house development 
historic rural site 
20 mins Siena. 2-3 beds 
30 It Reo. Rm. 

C/H. Terrace gardens, 
maintenance. 
Magnificent pool. 

For colour brochure 
Tel or Fax: (0039)577- 
707055 


SOTHEBY'S 

International Realiv 


SMTTH-WOOLLHr 

CHAiiiniD'Suivt rods 


AGRICULTURAL 

INVESTMENT 

nr Wbhdrardi, Shropshire 
203 acre faun with fannbouse 
and substantial building,, 
reservoir and irrigation. IACS 
registered. Subject to 25 yr Farm 
Business Tenancy, full repairing 
and insuring terms, ax currem 
roil of £30.750 per annum, 
five year rent reviews. 
Attractive reversion in popular 
area and BAable for residential 
agricultural orhonicuhnra] use. 
3 OfflOTcm Bat*. Shrewsbury SY I 
IKW 

(01743)232477 


ALGARVE VILA SOL| 

Golf properties (with dub 
membership) from £220,000] 
Freehold Including aD taxes. 
Contact Vila Sol 
Phone/Fax: 

0181642 8165. 



THE PIERRE 
735 Kth Avenue New York: 
This magnificent three- floor 
penthouse residence has been 
hailed by TJie Nnr Vivi Times 
us “the finest apartment in 
New York. ..if not the world."' 
Leila C. Slone, 212 606 7663 



or East Northampton Estate 
The Manor House (7 bed), 
outbuildings and grounds 
extending to 2 ‘A acres 
with river frontage. 
Village location. Good links 
to motorways and rail. 

Stamford 5 miles, 
Peterborough 15 miles. 
Beny Bros & Holmes 
Tel: 01536 412464 
(office hours; Mon-Fri 830am - 
5pmj 
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TRAVEL 


1066 - the greatest 


PR story ever told 


In the first article of a four-page special on France, Hugh 
O’Shaughnessy looks at the legacy of William the Conqueror 


T hat aggressive 
Norman bastard 
from Falaise is 
stin getting away 
with it. ..after ail 
these years. 

William the Conqueror, 
politician, soldier and mas- 
ter of the black arts of public 

relations, came ashore at 
Pevensey in Sussex 932 years 
ago tomorrow. According to 
the historians, he died in 
103? but, to anyone who 
wanders round Normandy 
this year, he seems more 
alive than he has been for 
centuries. 

His message, painstak- 
ingly sewn on 68 metres of 
fine cloth by nuns in the 
south of England, speaks 
more clearly than ever from 
the tapestry in its Bayeux 
home. 

For a few years now. it has 
been lodged splendidly in a 
former seminary behind 
Bayeux cathedral - for 
which it was originally pro- 
duced. There, displays in the 
first of the exhibition rooms 


offer visitors, in French and 
English, a fascinating intro- 
duction to the tapestry, 
which explains bow William 
bad the truth embroidered - 
metaphorically as well as lit- 
erally. in the tapestry. Har- 
old. cast as perjurer, gets 
short shrift from the nuns. 

When we come to the tap- 
estry itself, in ail its great 
length, we have the pleasur- 
able sensation of feeling that 
we have mastered every 
medieval nuance in the 

opus, however shaky our 
grasp of Anglo-Norman his- 
tory may have been before 
we paid our entrance fee. 

There are cassette 
machines available for those 
who will still feel the need of 
some guidance along the 68 
metres. The sceptics among 
us may distrust William's 
version of the Norman con- 
quest. but Harold’s version 
of events is not there to pro- 
vide a balance. 

In Falaise. William’s birth- 
place 60km to the south, the 
legend of the Illegitimate son 
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Enjoy pure tranquility and 
outstanding cuisine in this 
Historic Derbyshire Country 
House, recently nominated as 
"One ot The Most Romantic 
HMefeto Britain" and 
recommended by a! major 
guides. 2 day breaks available. 

Ml Ent 28 20 minutes. 


((01629)582785 


DRAYCOTT HOUSE 


* 0.-3 yes;: Avon 
T^esr.sne. 0 


jo. Cbc'.se-i. i.e-ndon 3W3 2AA 
52-^53 ?3 v : : 1 7; 225 259-i 


Luxury sen-wed apartment: fo/used in or. attract:: r period 
building. cmbiring cm fart, privacy and ail asnert, of per-' no! 
security Lr«~ared in a qutet avenue in Cheizca. 5 minutes waft 
from Krjyhrfrridze. cmenierj to the We:; End and The City 
Ideal Jor riaunc*:. nr leisure lnsts. a pem r.al wrr.ct offer, a yreat 
aiternati: r in a luxury hotel. Spacmus l . 2 and S hrtlnum 
apartment: from £933 to £2402 * VAT per *rvk orfn -m £150- 
£.'77 * VAT per night. For further information and reservations 
contact Jane Renton • General Manager. 


»IeKEyk 


c/oTHE SWAN HOTEL 
SOIHHWOLD, SUFFOLK IP18 6EC 

Eiaapc the ..ucsr-ct o< the rtndcrr. vx,rt-J. - Ta-.- l~. v/uifi v>'”L 
at an Adnams Hurd Relax in peaceful .itr jr.atny-s err. 
Atlnoms a'-varj waning beers ur.c war-:. •■ajnp'.c the 
dchchiv. **«]. some of the be - : in Fast .’ct.-’jte. artJ i-e 
pampered hr voung 5 nalin-’ un-shtrur-r.-c -ta'- 

Call now tor our combined brochure err. 

(01502) 722275/723603/722186 

AD*AMS HOTELS AND SOUTHWOLD - A CNfQUC COMBINATION. 



Of Robert the Devil. Duke of 
Nonrumdy. and Arietta, the 
daughter of a local tanner, is 
being burnished hard. The 
town's ruined castle is being 
restored by the French gov- 
ernment and. in the square 
in front of it. William's 
equestrian statue strikes the 
same heroic pose as it has 
done for years. 

Falaise suffered terribly in 
the months after D-day in 
1944. The nondescript char- 
acter of much of the town's 
architecture within the sur- 
viving fortified medieval 
walls bears witness to this 
But the contrast of the post- 
war shops and council 
estates, co-existing with two 
or three fine ancient 
churches, perhaps under- 
lines the code of conquest 
and violence that WiUiam 
himself abided by. and 
which he justified as legiti- 
mate with as much sophisti- 
cation as the Allied histori- 
ans of the second world war. 

Here and there in Nor- 
mandy. in spite of war. revo- 


lution. modernisation and 
immense new prosperity, the 
landscape and buildings 
have not changed much at 
alt In the minpnniirm since 
W illiam 's day. 

The tiny Romanesque 

jewel of a church at Thaon. 
half way between Bayeux 
and the Xonsandy beaches, 
stands at the end of a foot- 
path in its water meadows, 
closed but still as lonely and 
beautiful as it must have 
been In the conqueror’s 
time. The only thin g lacking 
is plainchant. 

Caen, like Falaise. was a 
victim of the Normandy 
landings, and it stands wit- 
ness to the violence that is 
as present in human nature 
in the 20th century as it was 
in the 11 th. Bet Caen. too. is 
home to William's biggest 
public relations statement. 
Two great churches are 
there continuing to proclaim 
to the world on his behalf 
that William was, for all his 
faults, on the side of the 
angels. He married Matilda, 
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daughter of Baldwin V of 
Flanders, against the express 
prohibition of Pope Nicholas 
Q, but was biter pardoned. 
William undertook to build 
two churches in penance. 

The deal was fixed by Lac- 
franc, a wily Italian church- 
man who was later to be his 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The Abbaye aux Hommes 
and the Abbaye aux Dames 
have survived it all. Hie lat- 
ter is a revelation - recently 
cleaned and outstandingly 


restored, it looks as if 
it had just been completed, 
in the timp of William and 
Matilda. 

William's Abbaye aux 
Hommes is rather more aus-_ 
tore. Before the high altar, a 
stone marks the place where 
be once was buried. The city 
went Protestant in the t6th 
century and the Huguenots 
disinterred William and cast 
his bones to the four winds. 

They probably had their 
reasons, but they did not' 


have William's political 
sense. . They should have 
taken on a tew more archi- 
tects' or perhaps a team of 
Huguenot embroidr esses, 
then, we mighthave got their 
side of -the story. But they 
did. not. So WUham's version 
of history is. as strong in 
Nonnandy today as it was in 
1066. ... 

Remarkable.. 

One enigma remains that 
-even the museum at Bayeux 
did cot dear up. Why did the 


- presumably genteel - 
ladies who embroidered the 
tapestry make such a thing 
about the genitalia of Wil- 
liam's horses? Was that also 
part of the Conqueror’s pub- 
lic relations? 


rise.* 11 '- 
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■ The French Tourist Office 
is at 179 Piccadilly. London 
Wl. TeL- 0891-244123. Hugh 
O’Shaughnessy travelled 
from Portsmouth to Caen 
with Brittany Ferries, call 
0990-360 3 60. 
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HOLNE CHASE HOTEL & 
RESTALRANT 

Dartmoor - ! Sever. 


Magnificent Estate Setting 
3 AA Rosettes for food 
‘A true Country Hotel* 
Fly-Fishing. Riding, Walking. 
Secluded & Tranquil 
Dogs welcome 


(01364) 631471. Fax 453 


St. Brides Hotel 

Saundersfoot 
Pembrokeshire SA69 9NH 


AA ★** RAC 

Sensational sea views from 
the Commodore Restaurant. 
43 en suite bedrooms 


* Autumn & Winter 
Short Breaks* 


Christmas House Party 
4 days: £285 per person ' 


For brochures and bookings 

TEL: 01834 812304 


Whitechapel Manor 

V Sooth Aiotoa, North Derao 



AAT red «tars 3 rooctfB. 
Egan Run) 7W 
Which: Hofei Goide 

Hi J-Tt. IMr Corur> MmrvHVw 
iiwJ t«»fc L BcMflTful 

Ual<> uccIctc Exto-t s*j rhe 
pcMCIpl t*ki« wtwiicyuje Stunrmi; 

jontac. RllS m? ; 

• Iff. • Kiaf! ;- . L.- r*L-D 

Tdepbooe: 01769 5TSJ77 
Fa\: 01 769577797 


TheBlakeney Hotel 

AAjrw*RAC 


Hflcner. Nr He*. NorfeU NKS 7NE 
T n e finwn L pnrxd y ooaed hiemfly 
hoed onriooideg tixuoaM Trait 
ttotoa BO b n fa oo au g m mr i rr w i th 
esicar TV L phoae ftened Indoor 
Pool. Jfa huh. nut: Ba-pn. 
Camfhnahk lonojn*. eodoa3 bn- k 
padres. Ui VbK» rdaz. b& >q2, 
bonhoodu obr gsdk view imme 
pboa toe Ssndragfam. die HocSbBl 
wlipji . aacrrmfe fc aux. 

Midweek Sc We e k en d Breab 
4 fc 7 Day Holidays 

tekO 1263 740797 
fits; 01263 740795 


The Clifton Hotel 

FOLK£S7Ci;ES 5 PKFHIER HO“fL I 
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HIGHBULLEN 


Country House Hotel, Chittlehamholt 


• Dr- iii # Secluded yet man i-ttoct ve» • raMd n-juraur 

• ■Siffl-viCc iouoei W n] all Ihc unpulul fwfc! yuiji:. • • Crrrmn-. iiirlily 
C-,~— mid • ttur- from £Sf.QJ to t l 5CU pppn. tncludm- i!mrtr. •uraH.nt. 

•mu: md VAT. • Vaav-jl BrcaU a^ailjH?. 


i r. LIMITED FREE GOLF OS OUR IS HOLES COURSE < PA ft 67, 
If MILES OF SALVOS ASD SEA TROUT tlSHt\G 


Irjkx* i. < luJiixt h^ai port, out Sat't L. INDOOR lenrnt. hjiush. .-mque*. 
•,arn. 1 _ rffam r«ra. .unbed. 'pululh. jmliair xatbK. ma - 
E -.-cxivc icnf'-rcj.e-. utai in Chi Wren mer .< 


S5 acre nai— dmt woodland. Ttliphonr MWf*WI 


hotel os 

Ef a £***'+} THI PUU, 


— d w. HELTESHA.lt 

<£]r VI 1 Kni start. 

4 Crown Drkw. 
r Egm Ron; tb r r. 

WrfMitf 

1>ii -nan.JiiL *»lier- 
Wtomn been; tael 
ffi'nir. j wonlcrfui biewlirv 
I'TpjcSBK-lijkrCr* 
yXK. 2iD4hT >_: 2 ir. - the 
fJj.v Ip p!a> foowc) 

iei-EPHone: dim: 5 news 



Short Breaks in 




Hotel guide 


+44(0)171 873 3503 


. Discover a 
secret haven in 
the heart of 
Belgravia . 


For information cm our 
Special Weekend rates, 
please contact: 


TheHaDdn- 

Halkin Street, Belgravia. 
London SW1X7DJ 


Tet 0171-333 1000 
Fk: 0171-333 1100 



BOURNEMOUTH 




. Aselecrlorof AA*-**RAC Award 
Winning Hotels, over looking the 
bay or town centre yet all near the 
beaches. Spadous rooms, with 
balconies and gtonous views. 
MAOKKSriLBSUflE COMPLEXES 

indoor/outdoor Pools, Sauna, 
sotanums. Spa's. Tty mnasi urns, 
CWJdren’s Pools. Snooker and Pool 
.tables and Beauty salon. 


CUff aide Hotel 
Queews Hotel 
Trumeille Ootet 


- Cumberland Hotel 



For mare DettxUx and Rates 


Telephone: 

01202554415 




to Autumn 
ai 


, The 

Leonard 


DfEXTEKStVE ACCOtatODAXtOn 
IS LOSDOS SWf 


<3fCall 


|5 Seymour Sum Lundos WIHSAA 


VLVR BATH 

, Is more 2kr an oid fry 
covp e d Godrit VicTUraji 
Hoor than » Hofd. 

Details r ocd axi ftce wfew. 

n-ctiKj £.-0 X c li 

dcedaLg tr iist S 
aa£d&?. toU r a tUia.“K Err i= 
>tot owr. rx'=- BuaarKx Fjut 
Posito. 'r-c.rjr. zxe.-Cf. jict.ts 
P pend Cxx: aiirs n? Tncrss. 

4 aces of asrica; ^ 
snscir.; nvdiaxi vra is. ■> hole 
olxt o?<3 vn ;;.*£ 

From £49pppn p.ti» 2 Sts) 
BOOK XGW FOR 
CHRIST.IAS,*\BV YEAR 

THa 01225 810 553 


“London Hotel 
of the Year 199 T 

i mm 


QJZAECTH HOTEL 

e.tiHUPmrt*. 


f.uguaite Fabrics. Sum p rua t n 
S3ks. Fluffy Tatreb, Great Beds, 
Overstaffed, PQhrm, Huge 
Bathrobes and Outsianding 
People who wanna look after 
loo. Enjoy London from the' 
Lnxnry of our Fabatons Suites. 
Shop. Theatre . Museumdse, 
Roam and Retux. 


57 £COJ3>TO*i SQVAKt, 
VIC70MA. LONDON. SW1V in 
Fricnif>. prtaK lusl Jo dmt. oaOal, 
<fna laaliOKwabom mmufii rn 
fiBdem <H ntl) naUmitil tqate. 
as fringe of Bdssrha. 
CootfooiMc Singlet from £4£U». 
OMbfa/lfcHt fiom aZiO md 
. FnrnTy Rotroi fmm COAOO 

piaMifei pmd I 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST * VAT- 


IMAHBELLA 


Spain 

HOTEL LOS MONTEROS 


‘^Escape to Golfers’ Paradise” 


Pn=a from t-8 pet pa3*w, pa ru^fo 
during n a 2 tnjbc «ay * Bie nedtefld 


Per farther ixfarmmSaa A br u c kan 
Tel: 0X71 828 4812 

Ep* Roo^rRACRecnoinrafeJ 


. 1 ; From £56 0 1,800 Pias.) +7% VAT 

per person in double room 
•.*-.*: TnrlutW cbMBp^ne IwrfBt 

Private Beach Qub • 4 Swimming Pools * 

3 Gourmet Restaurants * 4 Bara * Live Music 
f 10 Tennis Courts *5 Squash Courts * 

' ENJOY FREE GOLF at our 18-hole 
championship course RIO REAL, considered 
. one of the four best courses in Marhella* 


Id; :.M-5) 2S2 ,'S 4(. l-*av: (,?4-5) 2X2 58 46 
I ninntcnwfb clv.es 


l l i: ;■ I . I J.i i ij 

i .i \ ; 7 i n::r» •» 7 •>*» 


‘Hifde Park's Fittest Toirn House Hotel ‘ 


Deluxe Roms & Suizrs 
Supriun^ly affordable 

LOSDOS ELIZABETH HOTEL 

L SCXXT Tiirjze. Hjdc PartL 
Lcfxfon W2 MT 

Ts:: 4tC W^l Fax:01 7 l 22-lH*.* > 


the 

Essential 

Hotel guide 


BROCHURE ORDER FORM 


WINCHESTi: R| REX HOTEL 
RESERVATIONS 


A UTVmSJWISTER 
BREAK 2 SIGHTS 


from cR^CJv A 
Per Person. DBdfE 


; - : 50 r f 


| Please tick the appropriate boxfesj for the hotel btocfaunKs) you would like to receive, 
j Enter your own trame and address and return by post or fax (address below). Replies 
* must be received no later than 25th October 1997. 


3 Washbounie Court Hotel 


O The Clifton Hotel 


&T]C> r’i.- ;rL*l Ci-ilj-i 


7J Cashel House Hotel 


O Hotel On The Paric 


£ 45.00 


3 Draycoct House 


G Rudloe Hail 


3 Adnams Hotel 


G London Elizabeth 


3 Dale Hill 


0800 73 1365*2 


3 Highbullen 


3 RiberHall 


The Essential 
Hotel Guide 

wiU next appear on 

25 October 


3 Hdne Chase 


3 St. Brides Hotel 


3 Whitechapel Manor 
3 The Btakcney Hotel 


D Royal Hotel Winchester 
G The Leonard 
O Rex Hotel Reservations 
G TheHaDdn 

□ Elizabeth Hotel 

□ Arthur Young Hotels 

□ Hotel Los Monteros 
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Stephen Mansion 
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Fax: +44 ( 0)171 873 3098 
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Address: 


Ptmcode; 
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weekend ft essential hotels brochure service 
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Fax No. 01271 328422 
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Brittany 



be rain is sweep- 
ing in from the 
Atlantic. The sea 
is dark green and 
threatening, the 
waves . white-topped and 
sharp, hi a matte r of min- 
utes there is a clearance. 
The sky is bright and great 
patches of turquoise and 
ultramarine appear on *>is» 
water. 

- On Cap FrShel, in narfh- 
em . Brittany,, some two 
dozen energetic souls have 
gathered in . the car park 
near a magnificent stone- 
h iriit lighthouse to walk to 
the tip of the headland. 

The wind is so strong you 
can barely stand. The waves, 
which in a tw inkling have 
turned an angry green, hurl 
spindrift across our faces 
and the tarmac begins to 
look like a cottonfield. 

At" nearby Plgh&rel Plage 
the car park is empty. Aban- 
doned bunkers menace the 
small beach, with its undula- 
tions of sand and dunes. 

Walking or driving along 
this stretch of Brittany, the 
countryside changes almost 
as fast as the weather: 
dunes; salt marsh; moorland; 


it s nice to be alone 

Jill James enjoys the quieter side of life out of season 

’ sandy beaches; wet lanes, carry on along the coast Bay and Verdelet Island, a 


sandy beaches; wet lanes. 
Here and there, hroom and 
gorse glow bright yellow 
against the slate-coloured 
sky. Such few trees as are 
there, are largely naked and 
misshapen, although some 
- catkins and pussy willows 
appear here and than. 

. Water is running down the 
lanes, fanners are tipping 
slurry on the fields and some 
are bravely clearing ditches. 
A few fields of Savoy cab- 
bages stand proudly, as if to 
say “we have survived the 
winter". 

Out of season this is a 
wonderfully stimulating 
place to be. The coastline 
between St Brieuc and St 
Malo. and inland along the 
Ranee Valley, is one of the 
most visited places in Brit- 
tany in July and August, but 
at the season’s end you can 
have the place to yourself. 

You may be the only per- 
son on the beach but the 
simple pleasures of examin- 
ing sheik and fossils, peer- 
ing into rock pools for signs 
of life, picking up driftwood 
for a log fire are all the more 
pleasant for that. 

After visiting the Cap 


carry on along the coast 
road in Fort la Latte, a castle 
built out in to the sea on a 
spectacular site which still 
has a cannon ball factory. 

On the opposite headland 
is the largefish) resort of St 
Cast-Le-Guildo. Park in the 
port in winter and early 
spring - local boatowners 
and fishermen are almost 
the only people about - and 

Such few 
trees as are 
there, are 
largely 
naked and 
misshapen 

watch the men go about 
their business in the boats 
which specialise in clams 
and scallops. The views from 
St Cast Point and La Garde 
Point are superb. 

Ten miles further along, at 
Pleneuf-Val-Andr$, you can 
promenade or walk along 
the cliff path and take in the 
superb views of St Brieuc 


Bay and Verdelet Island, a 
bird sanctuary bursting with 
gulls and cormorants. 

A fen miles further is 
Erquy. a busy, pretty, fish- 
ing port which styles itself 
the scallop capital of Brit- 
tany. Vferonique Bernard, 
chef of the town’s best res- 
taurant, the Michelin-rated 
L'Escurial on the seafront, 
has one menu devoted 
entirely to le coquillage. 

If the weather drives the 
seagulls - and you - inland, 
and you want to save expedi- 
tions to Dtnard or St Malo 
far another day. it is worth 
exploring the hamlets and 
villages along the Ranee 
River and estuary. 

In St Suliac, a village of 
restrained prettiness, pleas 
to restore the lovely local 
church appear to have fallen 
on stony ground. The 
remains of a clockface and 
small trees stare out from 
the spire. Happily, inside all 
is neat and cared for. The 
nearby river beach is des- 
erted and delightful. 

At Lyvet, there is a pleas- 
ant walk alongside the lock 
and a restaurant and bar 
overlooking the river if the 


weather turns nasty. And at 
Plouer, there is a largish 
yachting marina with a bar 
on the quay with two parrots 
- live when I last looked - a 
terrier and log fire. 

That’s Brittany. There is 
always a cup of cider, a gal- 
ette and a glimpse of the sea 
just around the comer. 

■ Jill James travelled with 
VFB Holidays (tel: 01242- 
240340) and stayed in La 
Paumerais, Plouer-sur-Rance 
in a house owned by Mr and 
Mrs Julian Bonnier, from 
whom you can buy eggs, 
poultry and home-made cider. 
The house sleeps seven and a 
baby and costs from £563 in 
the tow season with a “ base " 
ferry crossing included in the 
package. There is a supple- 
ment for the Portsmouth-St 
Malo crossing, but if you take 
the Brittany Ferries 8pm 
crossing (about nine hours) 
you can have dinner on 
board at a reasonable time 
and a decent night's sleep. 

■ Brittany Ferries operates 
a low season. lOday return 
fare of £122 for a car and two 
adults. Tel 0990-360360. 

■ L’Escurial Bd de la mer. 
22430 Erquy. Tel 96 72 31 56 



Mussel man: you can’t say you've been to Brittany unless you've had shefiflsti 
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“As etegaM five tar bold of uncompro mi sing 
{d im ete r and chann located in tropical landscaped 
gardens on ihe Jthore of Paphos oo the 
Mcdhemaean island of Cyprus." 

In 1997 HW Anmbefle «31 be cddmtmg the 
long and MtaMbhad history of Cypriot wine. 
Special Christmas Programme please contact : 


Id: 0181 343 4244 Fax: 0181 343 0663 
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ELEGANT RESORTS OF 
THE CARIBBEAN 

The very best hotels in ihe islands of the 
Caribbean. Bermuda, the Bahamas and 
Florida together with villas, luxury yachts 
and cruises, are featured in our beau dial 
new 154 page brochure. 

Call 01244 897 999 


5, ’ , L . 
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Worldwide Journeys & Expediti ons 
. ; Worldwide Journeys specialise in 
small group and tailor-made travel, 
safaris and treks throughout the world, 

‘ and we pride ourselves on our expert 
knowledge and personal service. 

For our 1998 brochure please contact: 
Worldwide Journeys & Expeditions 
8 Comeragb Road, London W14 ?HP 
TO; 0171 381 8638 Fax; 0171 381 0836 
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CONCORDE TO BARBADOS 

Id just four hours you can be in 
the warm sun of the Caribbean, 
staying at one of our luxury 
hotels or villas - 
14 nights from £2380. 

For brochure and sp e c i a l value offers call 
Elegant Resorts on 01244 897 999 


TRAVEL BROCHURE GUIDE 

ORDER FORM 

Please tick the appropriate box for the travel brochures you would like to 
receive, ester your own name and address and then send or fax this 
coupon to the address shown. Replies must be received no later than8 


November 1997. 




1. 

Thanos Hotel 

□ 

9. Caribbean Connection.. 

□ 

2. 

Elegant Resorts 

□ 

10. Indian Ocean Connection □ 

3. 

Africa Connection 

□ . 

" 11. British Museum 

. □ 

4. 

♦Union Castle 

□ 

12. Italian Connection 

□ 

5. 

Worldwide Journeys & 
Expeditions 

□ . ' 

13. Trans Indus 

□ 

6. 

Elegant Resorts 

□ 

. 14. Suffolk Coast 

□ 

.7. 

Picarrfie 

.□ . 

IS. TUI Stories 

□ 

8. 

Citalia 

□ . 

16. South Australia 

□ 


♦Overseas respondents please contact Union Castle direct. 

WEEKEND FT 1997 TRAVEL BROCHURE 

SERVICE 

Financial limes Holiday ‘97, Department FTQ9, 1 Upcott 
Avenue, Barnstaple, EX31 1HN. FAX:- 01271 328 422 
The information you provide will be held by the Financial Times and 
may be used to keep you informed of FT products and by other selected 
companies for mailing list purposes.. The FT is registered under the Data 
Protection Act 1984. Financial Times, Number One Southwark Bridge, 
London SE1 9HL. Please tick this box if you do not wish to receive any 
further information from the FT Group or companies approved by the FT 
Group. O 
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7 - TWO NIGHTS IN 
FRANCE 

FROM £71 FOR TWO 

(including return crossing) 
Just 3 stone’s throw from the 
channel, real France begins - , 
beautiful, historic, 
gastronomic P5carrfie. 

Enjoy two nights for the price of 
one AND 

channel crossing - all from just £7L 
Choose from over 30 hotels, 
luxurious chiteaux to homely 
Logis, stretching from the coast 
to tbe edge of Paris or the 
champagne vineyards. 

Jw your free 
PICARDEE PAUSES 
brochure call 0171 836 2232 
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Cttalia’s ttals 

Travel try cur. mil or rood 
- Romantic Sorrento 
1 Fasrinaring Sicily • Unspofll Sardinia 
• Enchanting Ttascany * Historic Cities 
and much nure in our 1998 Main 
and Citybrtaks Brochures. 
Brochure! ine Ref FTBP2 

01235 824354 



Archaeology, art and history tours 
in die company of British Museum 
curatorial expertise. We feature unique 
visits to sites not generally open to 
the public and privileged views of 
exhibitions and museum collections. 
CHRISTMAS TOURS NOW AVAILABLE 
46 Bfoansbuiy Street, Loadoe WC1B 3QQ 
-W: 0171 323 8895/1234 
Brochure Line: 0171 636 0190 
Fax: M71 580 8677 


12 . 



Offering tbe complete programme 
to Italy from B+B’s to deluxe hotels, the 
weU-hnown to off- the- beaten trade, 
apartments to villas and castles, car 
hire, personally made itineraries, 
football and opera tickets and more... 
Foa a real taste of La Dolce Vita... 
CaQ ‘THE ITALIAN CONNECTION” 
on 07071 303030 

email: itaJlanConnectioo@BTtattnja.C6ra 
bttp'J/wwwjla] iau-cooacctioojoaJc 



BORED WITH THE BEACH? 

Try adventure sports from paragtidmg in 
Austria, canyoning in Corsica. trekking in the 
French Alps to canoeing in N Waks. 
Experience 5 advtOTJres in one week or take 1 
a the limit Trevdimg alooe or in a group, 
enjoy cxcdlcni service, great food and a 
holiday lo write borer about. . 

Can Thfl Stories 01932 252 M2 

EMAIL 101774. 1550@Compuserve.cOT] 


How can you 
see the best of 
Australia in just 
one holiday? 



3 - Idyllic 

Southern Africa 

■ DESTINATIONS 

% 

There 1 * no aot 
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South Africa, Zimbabwe, Zambia, 

Malawi and Botswana. 

MmmmssmB 
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S> AFRICA & THE INDIAN ® 
4- OCEAN 

SOUTH AMERICA 



Elegant hotels, unique lodges 
and classic safaris in the heart 
of a country. Private journeys 
tailor-made for the discerning 
individual since 1947. 

UNION-CASTLE TRAVEL 

8 S/87 Campden St London W8 7EN 
Tel: 0171 229 1411 Fax: 0171 229 1511 

E-maB: u-ct@u-ct.co.uk _ 

(V ATOL2949 ABTAV8887 Cy 


All the answers 

9 ’ TO A HOLIDAY IN 

BARBADOS 



IThe height of 

m .UXURY IN THE 

Indian Ocean 


01 244 2555 1 
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0 1244 3555 1 8 

INDIANOC'HAN 

o; iNNi'V'i'k * \ 



INDIA 

TRANS INDUS LIMITED 

I the leading India specialist for quality holidays 
| offering 

* Escorted groap fours 

* Tours for mdepeadem travellers 

* ‘IWlop-made holidays 

* Guest lecturer lour* led by Lady Wade-Grey. 
MA(Oxon) 

Call: 0181 566 2729 or 

Fax: 0181 840 5327 

or vniie to Trans Indus Limited, 11 The Pavement. 
Popes Lane. Ealing. London W5 4NG 
IaBTX V07Q3 ATOL342V 


Suffolk Coast & Countryside 

WHEN THE GOING GETS TOUGH, 
TAKE A BREAK 

Enjoy driving, cycling or walking in peaceful 
countryside or relax by the coast Treat yourself 
to meals out. event* and festivals. 

We've been here for c en turies. You can 
be here in a couple of hours. 

FREE Short Breaks gutdc&vcats list 

01271-336016 

iQotteFTDMns 


T ravel 

Brochure Guide 


Visit South Australia. 

Once iou’vc read our comprehensive 
guide, %ouTl sec why! 

Bit iwir Ercccopv cal 

0990 673 082 

South Australian Tourism Commission 


November 15 


The Financial Times will again be offering the opportunity to advertise in 
our successful season of Travel Brochure Guides. With excellent colour 
reproduction and a reader reply service they provide you with an Ideal 
platform to launch your season's brochure. 

For more information or to reserve your space contact Dominique Moseley 
on 0171 873 3576 or 
Paul Meakins on 0171 873 3218 


Financial Times 
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City Break; Montpellier 

A vibrant 
place 
of moods 
and 

contrasts 


Barbara Jeffery enjoys the 
incongruous attractions of 
Frances fastest growing city 


C oyly. Montpel- 
lier. capital of 
France's Lan- 
guedoc -RoussiF 
Ion region, likes 
to emphasise its youth: 
‘'only" 1,000 years old. It has 
no Roman remains, unlike 
most of its neighbouring 
cities, but has made up for it 
with Antigone, an audacious 
" neo-neo-c lassical " develop- 
ment, all over-sized split ped- 
iments. columns and arcades 
in creamy stone. Half is pub- 
lic housing, the rest Is 
offices. 

The scale is monumental. 
A central axis a half-mile 
long leads to the bank of the 
river Lez where yet another 
new neighbourhood. Port 
Marianne, is being built. 
This has a marina, univer- 
sity, parks and houses, edg- 
ing the city closer to the sea. 

It is the fastest growing 
city in France. The popula- 
tion has doubled to 250,000 
in less than 30 years. It 
started with the arrival of 
20,000 pieds nairs in the early 
1960s after Algerian indepen- 
dence. which led to a boom 
as new suburbs were built 
for them. High tech indus- 
tries have moved in and 
medical research has 
increased. Now Montpellier 
calls itself "Mediterranean 
Montpellier: business resort. 


managing to combine busi- 
ness with fun in a most civi- 
lised way." 

It is the incongruous con- 
trasts which make the city 
so beguiling. The elegance of 
Antigone Is overtaken by a 
raggle- toggle Sunday morn- 
ing farmers’ market where 
you can buy pizzas from a 
mobile oven as well as oys- 
ters, home-made aperitifs 
and sheeps' milk cheese. 

Almost 150 conferences a 
year are held in Le Corum. 
the super-modem new con- 
vention centre. Business 
over, delegates make for the 
old-Eashioned seaside resort 
of Palavas les Flots, 15 min- 
utes' drive away, palavas 
continues the contrasts: bal- 
anced on a narrow spit of 
sand between the sea and a 
lagoon where flamingoes 
nest, it is cut in half by a 
can al -c urn-fishing port and 
has a left bank with cafes, 
hotels and a marina, and a 
right hank that is undevel- 
oped dunes and beach. 

At the far end is the bulk 
or Maguelone cathedral on 
its presqu'ilc. Built like a for- 
tress in austere Romanesque 
style, it was neglected for 
many years until in 1969 
local fishermen and wine- 
makers formed the Compan- 
ions of Maguelone to restore 
the cathedra] and its lands. 



Watching the worid go by-. Piece do ta Comfefie in MmSterranean ModpeSv 


They have established a 
community for the mentally 
handicapped, who grow 
vines, make wine, cultivate 
oysters and fish. 

To the east is the 1960s 
purpose-built resort of La 
Grande Motte with its huge 
pyramid-like buildings; not 
pretty but it works. To the 
west and 17 miles from 
Montpellier, is its opposite. 
Sfete. France's most impor- 
tant Mediterranean fishing 
port and very traditional. 

There, 40 per cent of the 
population is ot Italian 
extraction and it shows in 
the brightly painted, tall nar- 
row houses that line its con- 
fusion of canals. lagoons and 


sea. Here, among market 
stalls overflowing with the 
best of French produce, 1 
found what is thought to be 
the original mince pie recipe. 

It was. reportedly, given 
by Clive of India to the 
baker in the little village of 
P&zenas who looked after 
him when he fell 31 during a 
visit It is a tiny pastry cylin- 
der filled with minced lamb, 
dried fruit crystalised lemon 
peel and lots of sugar. 

The marshes of the Petite 
Camargue close to Montpel- 
lier are drying up because of 
lack of rain. Yet 25 miles 
from the city, at St Guilhem 
Le Desert, said to be one 
of the prettiest villages 


in all France, the trickle 
of water is everywhere. 

The village climbs up a 
rocky ravine in the Cgv- 
ennes. Balconies hang over 
the river, a stream gashes 
out from under the town 
hall, tapless pipes ion almost 
every corner splash your 
feet The heart of the village 
is the abbey established in 
the 9th century by Guilhem, 
aka William of Orange. The 
outside is a Romanesque 
medley of creamy stone and 
matching tiles. 

The pride of the abbey 
should be the cloister; unfor- 
tunately, at the beginning of. 
the century when the abbey 
was neglected and used as a 


store,, it was dismantled by 
George Grey Bernard, a 
sculptor, and taken to his 
house in New York. Now it 
is in the New York Museum 
at Cloisters.. How nice if it 
was given back as a millen- 
nium gesture. 

There are 60,000 students 
in Montpellier and it is per- 
fect for them. Some live in 
the top-floor former ser- 
vants’ quarters of the mer- 
chants* mansions in the old 
town, which has had a face- 
lift over the past 20 years. 

They spend their after- 
noons sipping coffee in the 
cafes bn La Place de la Com-, 
fedie. The square was siloed 
in half by a trunk road until 


in 1986 traffic was rerouted 
underground- Now the 
pedestrianised square has 
become a place to sit and 
watch the world. 

There are. lots more such 
places hr the bid town: the 
. Place' de. la Canourgue with 
a view of the immense cathe- 
dral; the tiny Place StRavy. 
and the Place des Tables - 
on the. site of Notre Dame 
des. Tables, the church 
where money-changers once 
set up their tables to service 
pilgrims on file road to Com- 
postela - now crowded with 
cafe tables. 

The World Cup comes to 
Montpellier next June and, 
as the ultimate contrast; the 


Tcfognph Colour lAmty 

city plans to turn football 
into a cultural event with 
classical music, opera, thea- 
tre, ballet and a concert by a 
choir of 1,000 children. 

■ Barbara Jeffery stayed at 
the Hotel Sofitel Antigone 
(tel 00 33 4 67 99 72 72). Dou- 
ble rooms cost from around 
£90 with a discount at week- 
ends. Children get their own 
room free at certain times. 

■. In the picturesque old 
town, the Best Western Hotel 
le Guilhem (67 52 SO $0) has 
rooms from £33 and the Hotel 
du Palais (67 60 47 38) from 
£35L5flL 

■ British Airways fHes dady 
from Gatmick from £306. Tel: 
0345-222111. 
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UALITY 
VILLAS ^ 

A spectacular collection 
of quality villas, exquisite 
homes all with private 
pooh in the South of 
France and Dordogne. 

CT 01494 784927 
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EXCLUSIVE 


ABSOLUTE Bargains 

Autumn ‘98 villas (all 
areas) at '97 prices. 
World Cup dates June/July 
selling fast. Don't miss 
out. Call Villa Cenire a 
01 3T 651 1231 | 


COTE D’AZUR 

Luxury villa with 
pcsi. on coast 
£700 per week. 
Tel: 01 673 863090 


Luxury Private Ttented Safaris in 







tedMdwdiytifloral ta iMfedeNgDnmgnro Crater. 
Arusha, Msnyxra, Serontfeti and 
• - 'frnaxgire National Park*. 

For colour brochure Bind IV ;' :l information portfolio 

Wildlife Explorer (EA) Limited, 
‘Magyars*, BbwiM^Nai pw , StAaldl, 
Cornwall PLS6 7Y3 

Ib Mma 01720834132 orFkje 01226 624309 
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INDIA 



The height of 

AFRICAN LUXURY 
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CONNECTION 

Luxury Travel it out Speciality. 
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Zambia. 

Zimbabwe 
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ICatt: VIETNAM TRAVEL 
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MOSWIN TOURS 

ABTA vl 996 ATOL 2809 
& AITO True specialists 
for Germany. 
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Forthcoming Travel Features 

Safari - October 18 
Pink Snow - October 25 
Brochure Panels - Novermber 17 


Safari: The beautiful and diverse continent of Africa will be explored in the 

autumn safari feature. 

Pink Snow: Due to the sucess of Pink Snow last season the weekend FT will be 
running a comprehensive ski programme for 19&7/98. Once again Pink Snow will 
be a must read for genuine ski fans. 

Brochure Panels: Offers advertisers the opportunity to appear In our successful 
season of colour Travel Brochure Guides. They provide an excellent reader reply 
service which is an ideal platform to launch your seasons brochures. 

For further information, please contact: Dominique Moseley 
Tel: 0171 873 3S7S 
Fax: 0171 873 3098 
Email; dominique.nwsetey@ft.cpin 
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'■■■ Nick Haslam borrows a pair of tightly fitting 
black shorts - only to be given the run-around 
by a group of aged French cyclists from Limoux 


f you had told trie, 
-three months ago that 
I .woold be seen in 
public wearing Lycra 
cycling shorts, I would 
have called you mad. Today. 
I .have to admit to owning 
three pairs. 

' My conversion happened, 
.-iaor quite on the road to 
Damascus, hut on the white, 
dusty, deserted lanes of 
. southwest France. 

■ -_I had- come to Limoux, a 
pretty little town on the 
Aude River, 25km from Car- 
cass one, to spend a week at 
the*; Hotel Monastgre in 
search of a miv of culture. 

. cycling, food and wine. 

■ Within minutes of arriv- 
ing, I was out on the road 
With .Chris Georgas, the 
hotel's owner, speeding on a 
couple of racing bikes 
' 'through the crisp air of early 
evening. Chris, at 50, had 
decided to give up his job as 
a high-ranking civil servant 
in Toronto, and with 
Fabienne. his French wife, 
had bought the old monas- 
tery in the heart of Limoux 
and restored it to a luxuri- 
ous small hotel. 

"fl did 20 years of public 
.service” he said, “and felt it 
was time to do something I 
really enjoy." 

•A former member of the 
flrmariian national ski tpflm J 
he now. In addition to run- 
ning the hotel, trained the 
local cycling club, and 
thought little of- racing 
130km in an afternoon. Clad 
head to foot in Lycra, he 
looked every inch the profes- 
sional, while L in old walk- 
ing shorts, felt a rather dis- 
reputable poor cousin. 

We climbed . through 
empty, valleys, where even- 
ing mist was gatherings in 
vineyards, and then sped 
back into Limoux covering 
about 20km m xVt hours. 
Gingerly dismounting. I dis- 
covered I had already begun 
to chafe and eagerly 
accepted the loan of a pair of 
padded cycling shorts far the 
following day. 

We were a mixed crew 
next morning, with an age 
range from 21 to 68, heading 
out south through serried 
limestone hills towards the 
Pyrenees, with Chris follow- 
ing in a van to take any of 
those who found the going 
too hard. 


In tight-fitting black 
shorts. I could have sworn I 
was cycling faster aud I kept 
UP with, the younger mem- 
bers of our small group of 
six. At one high col we saw 
for the first time the Pyre- 
nees, before beading down 
through the Gorges de Gala- 
mus, where the road cut 
deep through high limeston e 
cliffs, a clear stream miming 
at the bottom of the ravine 
far below. 

Stemming a fierce head 
wind, with swallows looping 
over our heads on their way 
north with the spring, we 
came into a wide and beauti- 
ful valley, where I heard my 
first cuckoo of the year. We 
lunched at the cafe at St 
Paul-de-Fenouillet, eating 
crusty bread in the shade of 
the trees, before climbing 
into the saddle and heading 
on into the afternoon. 

The Cathars 
were, 
mthlessly 
hunted down 
in a 20-year 
crusade, 
followed by 
an inquisition 

At five, we reached our 

destination, the high hiTItn p 

castle of Peyrepertuse. 
Below Its sheer ramparts the 
white road we had covered 
that day snaked through the 
hills. To the east, a s mudg e 
of blue marked the Mediter- 
ranean and before us lay the 
snowy peaks of ‘the Pyre- 
nees: 

The castle, now in ruins, 
was built in the 10th century 
by the Cathars, whose 
ascetic preachings had won 
huge support from peasants 
and the undying enmity of 
Rome. A virtual fatun was 
proclaimed by Pope Innocent 
m in 1209, and the Cathars 
were ruthlessly hunted down 
in a 20-year crusade, fol- 
lowed by an inquisition 
which would last more than 
100 years. 

We had covered mare than 
70km that day, and it was a 
relief to drive back in the 


van, pausing at a country 
restaurant for supper en 
route for home. Cycling 
appeases the most puritan of 
conscience, and we gorged 
happily on stewed rabbit 
accompanied by a crisp local 
Chardonsay. 

Next day, we headed west 
for 60km, crossing into the 
Atlantic climate of the 
Ari&ge, where sheep grazed 
in lush green fields, to Mon- 
s£gur, another Cathar 
stronghold. The castle 
loomed high on a limestone 
pinnacle and below its ram- 
parts a simple plaque com- 
memorates the 200 Cathars, 
wbo, when the b uilding was 
overrun in March 1244, had 
refused to recant their faith, 
and leapt on to an imm(>na> 
pyre, joyously singing a can- 
ticle. 

It was, I had to admit a 
beautiful place to meet one’s 
maker, with the Pyrenees so 
close that it seemed we 
could almost touch them 
through the clear air. 

For the next three days, 
we leisurely toured the area 
around Limoux, covering 
about 60km a day, visiting 
historic towns and sampling 
the wide range of rich local 
cuisine each night in a dif- 
ferent restaurant 
I felt fitter than I had for 
years, and when Chris asked 
me on the penultimate day 
whether I would like to go 
out with the weekly ride of 
the over-50s section of the 
local cycling club, I volun- 
teered without a second 
thought. My only worry was 
that, being 10 years too 
junior to quality far member- 
ship I might have to ride 
slowly. I was in for a shock. 

At 1pm. the 60-strong 
demi-siicle club of the Sport- 
ing Club de Limoux, in 
matching Lycra uniforms, 
poured out of the town, 
whistling through tiny vil- 
lages at a pace which left me 
gasping. I finally found 
myself slipstreaming Mon- 
sieur Emile Bouche, who, a 
mere spring chicken of 74, 
was the oldest member of 
the group. 

As we sped along he told 
me that he usually covered 
20,000km a year, but felt he 
must be getting old for all he 
could do now was 12,000. At 
that point, a group of 60- 
year-olds swept past 



A bridge too tar for a very tired cyclist a Roman cmesing over the Aude ki south-west France 


“Oh, la jeunesse," said 
Emile. “Let them go!" 

I managed, with great dif- 
ficulty. to stay level with 
him, calves screaming, to 
the last col, where we flew 
downhill for 15km, Emile 
fearlessly leading the way 
banking into bends at speeds 
Of up to 60kph. At 4.30pm, 


we filed back into Limoux 
after covering 70km in 3% 
hours. I dismounted shakily, 
and said goodbye to Emile 
who shook my hand. 

"You did well to keep up,” 
he said. I knew he meant it 
kindly, but as I pushed my 
bike slowly through the nar- 
row streets back to the hotel 


my resolution hardened. 
Once back home. I would 
invest in some cycling 
shorts, do some serious 
training, and the next time I 
came out here 1 would really 
show these guys what I was 
made o£ 

■ Nick Haslam stayed at Le 
Hotel Manastire, 3 rue de la 


Mairie, 11300 Limoux, 
France. Tel: (33) 46831 09 09. 
Fax 4S8 31 20 21; e-mail: 
hotel-le-monastere@capme- 
diajr. An all-mcluswe week 
costs £550. Bicycles, from 
tourers to racers, are pro- 
vided and each day is tai- 
lored to individual needs and 
abilities. Guests can be 


picked up from Toulouse. 

■ Nick Haslam travelled to 
Toulouse with Rail Europe 
UK. A return ticket via Bor- 
deaux. with a 24-hour stop- 
over in Paris, costs £ 131.40. 
Journey time from Paris to 
Toulouse is five hours 40 min- 
utes. For further information 
call 0990-300 003 


T he half dozen drinkers at 
the bar fell silent when I 
entered. To a man, they 
turned to look at the 
stranger. It was like a scene from 
High Noon - except that it was 
Just after Sam somewhere in 
France. ... 

The patron - barrel-chested, 
grey-whiskered - narrowed his 
eyes and, through tobacco- 
stained teeth, grunted:. “. Mon- 
sieur ?” "Avez-vous du pain?” I 
Inquired brightly. 

“Non, c'est ten bar , m 
• “D’accord, vin rouge sH vous 
plcdl ” 

There was a collective sigh of 
relief from the customers, as 
much as to say “Merd Dieu, he's 
one of us”. They reached for their 
own, wine glasses and returned to 
their conversations. I had cycled 
to the nearest village from the 
canal in search of a boulangerie. 
.Hus .is my kind of place,. I 
thought, when on baguette- duty 
ih'tba earty morning you stumble 
on a bar that is open. 

Fortified, by the snifter, free- 
wheeling downhill in. the crisp 


Burgundy 


Afloat with life’s home comforts 

Christopher McCooey and family learn how to blend in with the locals 


air with the sun’s warmth caus- 
ing wisps of mist to rise off the 
flat water, .with a chlffchaff call- 
ing epanyznousty, past swathe on 
swathe of cowslips, it was one of 
those joie de vwre occasions. OK, 
I was sans bread, but we could 
gently chug another mile or two 
and try at the next village. 

The Nrvemais canal joins the 
river Loire at Dedze to where the 
river Yorme becomes navigable. 
Just upstream of Auxerre. The 
original intention was to -facili- 
tate the floating of timber from 
the forested interior, to supply 
Paris with firewood but, soon 
after work began in 1784, it was 
upgraded to a proper canal with 
locks for navigation. It was 
finally completed in 1843, just 


when the 300-year-old tradition of 
floating firewood to the capital 
was being superseded by coal. 

Barges used it for a few more 
decades, mainly carrying stone 
and sand, coal and grain from the 
region through which it passed 
until the railways and motorised 
transport took even this busi- 
ness. 

Today, it is the pleasure boats 
that keep the canal in working 
order from Easter until the end 
of November each year. And it is 
a pleasure to progress through 
rural France along a system that 
still relies for the most part on 
gravity, leverage and the power 
of water. 

The unhurried nature of the 
travel makes you feel you are in 


another era. Of course, the 
inboard diesel engine has 
replaced the draught horse but 
the pace remains the same - a 
steady plod. The boats have all 
the comforts that you could pos- 
sibly want - central heating, 
refrigerators, duvets, plenty of 
hot water. And you can drink 
and drive - indeed, it would be 
criminal not to sample the local 
Burgundy. 

The days began to settle into 
an easy-going routine as we navi- 
gated the 77 locks and 99km 
between Dedze and Tannay. We 
would get under way about 9am 
and chug along for a couple of 
hours. 

The hire company provides you 
with a waterways guide, and 


using this we mapped out the 
day. When a village was marked 
we would tie up on the bank and 
take our bicycles to the tow path 
to pedal to the nearest shops to 
stock up. Perhaps we would have 
coffee and colas in a bar and a 
game of pool before returning to 
the boat for a two-hour lunch.. 
This would include a snooze in 
the spring sunshine. 

Then, in the afternoon, a bit 
more cruising. The countryside 
was at its spring best. The plane 
and lime trees were festooned 
with mistletoe. The ash and oaks 
timorously coming into leaf and 
the blackthorn and wild cherry 
had burst into blossom. The birds 
were busy. Swallows from their 
winter quarters in Africa 


whooshed over the water, buz- 
zards mewed plaintively as they 
quartered for dead fish, herons 
flapped languidly - necks in an 
S, feet sticking out the back; 
moorhens flicked their bold black 
and white tails in agitation. 
White Charolais cattle munched 
contentedly, the sheep more hur- 
riedly, their ears at 10 to three - 
and the lambs did what lambs do, 
gambol over the new season's 
lush grass. 

Wherever and whenever the 
fancy took us we tied up and 
played cribbage. Monopoly, back- 
gammon or simply read or lis- 
tened to music. 

At other times we cycled off in 
search of culture - a chateau, a 
church. In the evening, if we 


were near a village we would eat 
out well for around £10 a head. 
And for me there was always 
next morning's bread duty to 
look forward to. 

■ Christopher McCooey and his 
family were guests of Crown Blue 
Line and Hoverspeed. All arrange- 
ments can be made through Head- 
water Holidays. 146 London Road. 
Norwich. Cheshire CW9 5HH. Tel : 
01606-48699, fax 01606-48761. A 
week’s cruise starts at £653 
(including ferry) for a double- 
berth Kingfisher class boat at the 
beginning of the season, to £2,352 
for a 10 -berth Challenger craft m 
July and August. 

■ Bicycles can be hired for 
FFr160 a week and various other 
expenses include parking, car 
transfers, deposits and damage 
zcawers. Those of a nervous dispo- 
sition might worry about hitting 
other boats or bridges (or both) 
and dr o wni ng m the locks with 
the huge displacements of water. 
But complete beginners get the 
hang of it very quickly... and just 
go with the flow. 
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SPORT 


H ere are two 
stories. Both 
are about 
sport, and 
both are about 

gambling. 

They cast light cm one of 
the most profound ways in 
which the global business of 
sport is lihely to be stirred, 
then shaken, by develop- 
ments in cyberspace. 

Not many people know 
this, but the dawn of fully 
interactive, speed -of-light, 
globe-girdling gambling ser- 
vices linked to live television 
coverage of sports events is 
not far away. Three to five 
years, perhaps; a decade at 
most 

Soon, sports fans every- 
where will be able to gamble 
on live TV events, big and 
small, anywhere on earth. 
From their armchairs; 24 
hours a day. And all at the 
touch of a button. 

The first story is true. It 
happened two months ago, 
near the end of the third 
day’s play in the Open golf 
championship at Royal 
Troon, in Scotland. The sec- 
ond story is from early next 
century. It is mildly specula- 
tive. but it is not science fic- 
tion. 

Here Is the first story- it is 
about low-tech betting. At 
5.25pm on July 19. 1 walked 
ball a mile from my home in 
north London to a high- 
street betting shop to collect 
£74 in horse-race winnings. 
(This is a sad story, for it 
shows what a low-tecih buf- 
foon I am: a betting dinosaur 
who doesn’t even have a 
telephone credit account 
with a bookmaker. But no 
matter.) 

The shop was crowded. 
Service was slow. As I 
waited at the pay-out 
counter. I noticed that the 
odds quoted against Jason 
Leonard to win tbe Open 
had blipped from 10-1, or 
thereabouts, to an eye-catch- 
ing 20-1. 

I checked another screen. 
Although the American was 
now 20-1, he was still promi- 
nent on the leader board. His 
new odds seemed over-gener- 
ous, even though be still had 
the remainder of the third 
round, plus the whole of the 
final round, to go. Quick as 
you like. I filled in a betting 
slip: £30 on Leonard to win 
the Open at 20-1. 

Next day, Leonard played 
a steely final 18 holes to win 
the title by three strokes. My 
winnings: £600. minus £2.70 
in betting tax. If I had not 
been in the betting shop at 
the moment Leonard's odds 
changed so dramatically, I 
would have missed the 
chance to back him at such a 
wallet-fattening price. 

Here is the second story. It 
is about high-tech betting. 
The yean 2005. Because of 
global warming. I am at my 
summer lodge near Ver- 
khniy Shar, northern Russia, 
well inside the Arctic Circle. 

1 am smoking a joint - mari- 
juana is legal everywhere - 
and watching the third day’s 
play in the Open golf cham- 
pionship. Beneath my 15ft, 
wall -mounted TV screen 
there is a black box packed 
with advanced software. 

World golfs new teenage 
sensation. Cheetah Alumina, 
is leading the field by two 
strokes. I press a button. 
Instantly, my screen flickers 
with tabulated data, super- 
imposed on the live golf 
broadcast. What I am 
looking at is a summary of 
the best odds being quoted 
by the H3 betting operators 
around tbe world with 
whom I have an electronic 
account. 

Cheetah Alumina's title- 
winning odds at that 
moment average 1.8S3 to 1. 
But 1 see that my old Mend 
Jason Leonard - only four 
strokes off the pace - is 
being quoted at a best-avail- 
able 30 to l. I push some 
buttons, instructing my soft- 
ware to invest £12,500 on 
Leonard before the end of 
the day’s play, so long as he 
does not Call more than five 
strokes behind Alumina or 
six behind anyone else. 



Betting 


A revolution in cyberspace 

Armchair gambling on sports is closer than you think. Michael Thompson-Noel explores 


That evening, my software 
informs me that it has 
invested my money at aver- 
age odds of 28.187 to I. Next 
day. Leonard starts the 
fourth round of the tourna- 
ment three strokes behind 
Alumina. But at the 72nd 
hole, he scores a cup-rat- 
tling. Open-winning birdie to 
win the title by one stroke. 
To celebrate. I take the 
VacuuTube Id Moscow for a 
night of dancing on tables. 

The question posed by 
those two stories is this: how 
do we get from 1997. which 
is the late Bronze Age in bet- 
ting terms, to 2005. when 
sophisticated, online, inter- 
active cyberbetting services 
will be available? What are 
we waiting for? 

The answer broadband 
digital television. 

Betting in Britain is a 
£6j3bn-a-year business, with 
most of that turnover still 
finding its way. Bronze Age- 
style. into the country's 8.600 
betting shops. Even betting 
shops are starting to mutate. 
They are turning into enter- 
tainment parlours, with slot 
machines and non-tradi- 
tional gambling games. 

But their raison d'etre is 
still the provision of tradi- 
tional betting services for 
horse and dog racing and. 
increasingly, other sports as 
well - soccer, rugby, cricket, 
golf, tennis, what have you. 

“The UK betting shop mar- 
ket is highly mature." one 
operator says. “And so. 
unfortunately, are the cus- 
tomers. The average betting 


shop client is blue collar and 
almost transcendentaHy low- 
tech. He or she probably 
hasn’t even got a bank 
account let alone a palmtop. 
More sophisticated bettors 
generally avoid betting 
shops altogether. Instead, 
they have a telephone credit 
account 

“Telephone betting still 
sounds low-tech, but it offers 
a degree of interactivity 
between client and betting 
operator, and it is these 

‘Interactive 
TV betting is 
exciting, and 
is probably 
not that 
far away 7 

credit bettors - many of 
them young, aggressive, pro- 
fessional. high-earning tecb- 
nophiles who think of them- 
selves as go-getting 
hedonists, successful at 
work and at play - who will 
be the first out of the 
trenches when genuinely 
online. live-action, interac- 
tive. TV-screen betting 
becomes a reality." 

How do things work at 
present, at betting's Bronze 
Age cutting edge? 

Suppose you are a 29-year- 
old London derivatives 
dealer with a credit account 
at Sporting Index, which 
claims to be the market 


leader in UK sports spread 
betting. Spread betting is a 
flexible alternative to the 
traditional fixed-odds ser- 
vices of the bookmakers. 

How do you keep an eye 
on what bets Sporting Index 
is offering? You might glance 
at the print versions of the 
UK’s Racing Post and Sport- 
ing Life, which cover sports 
betting as well as racing. 
More likely, you will browse 
the web sites - stuffed with 
data - run by tbe Poet the 
Life and Sporting Index 
itself. 

In addition to the internet 
you will probably consult 
one of the other news ser- 
vices that carry market 
information relating to 
Sporting Index and its rivals: 
Teletex Bloomberg and Reu- 
ters. Updated, real-time 
Sporting Index prise infor- 
mation is available only on 
Teletex and Reuters. Reuters 
is best because it stows com- 
parative information (such 
as fluctuating prices* from 
all five UK sperts betting 
operators, not just Sporting 
Index. Finally, you can tele- 
phone the firm’s dealing 
room and get the informa- 
tion you want from a dealer, 
prior to making yosr bets. 

And that is :t - tbe cutting 
edge o? the Bronze Age bet- 
ting business. 1997-s^ie. A 
few web pages. Teletex. 
Bloomberg. Reuters. And a 
telephone chat with a dealer. 
It is a long way from true 
cyberbetting, when every- 
thing - live TV picture, 
unlimited dam and speed-of- 


light access to your own 
far-flung betting accounts - 
will be available on your TV 
screen. 

But it's coming. 

Bill Haygarth, information 
services director at William 
Hill, one of the UK’s Big 
Three high-street betting 
firms, says: “If I had a pound 
for everyone who’s tried to 
sell me an interactive bet- 
ting service. I’d be a rich 
man. I have heard of 30 dif- 
ferent organisations touting 
various ways of mounting 
interactive betting. But it’s 
coming, and soon. Compa- 
nies will emerge which will 
provide the plumbing - the 
interactive conduit to cany- 
betting services online - 
while we win act as betting 
operator. William HOI would 
want to offer such a service 
very soon after it was avail- 
able." 

Equally cautious is Julian 
Barkes. marketing manager 
at Sporting Index, who says: 
"We are a young company 
witb long-term vision, so 
we’re anticipating the 
arrival of fully interactive 
online TV betting. What 
we’re waiting for are the 
technical solutions inter- 
nally and externally to 
enable us to offer these new 
services. 

“Of paramount importance 
is the security of online 
transactions, and how we 
can respond to new opportu- 
nities in cyberspace while 
observing tbe strict credit 
and other regulatory require- 
ments that we are obliged to 


meet But interactive TV bet- 
ting is exciting, and is proba- 
bly not that far away.” 

If a company called British 
Interactive Broadcasting 
(BIB) is to be believed, sim- 
plistic online TV betting 
may be available in Britain 
by next summer. More sophi- 
sticated services, which 
require advanced sof t w ar e, 
are “three to five years 
away”. 

That is the verdict of Chris 
Townsend. BIB’s acting com- 

Religious 
busybodies 
and media 
puritans will 
voice their 
concerns 

mercial director. Townsend 
is on loan to BIB from the 
Rupert Murdoch-controlled 
satellite TV company British 
Sky Broadcasting (BSkyB). 
where he is marketing direc- 
tor for digital TV. KB is 
jointly owned by BSkyB, BT, 
Midland Bank (part of HSBC 
Holdings) and Matsushita 
Electric Industrial Co. 

The arrival of- digital TV 
will spawn a plethora of new 
TV channels. BSkyB alone is 
planning to launch 200 or so 
UK digital channels next 
spring. 

As well as heralding a 
vastly wider choice of TV 
entertainment, the new 


bandwidth capacity will 
mark the dawn of widely 
available, interactive TV ser- 
■ vices such as - home shop- 
ping, banking, games - and 
betting. The launch target 
for some of BIB’s services is 
next summer. Immediately 
following the debut of 
BSkyB’s itigHa) channels. 

According to BIB: “Exten- 
sive market research among 
potential UK subscribers 
.shows that the majority 
would be interested fa using 
interactive TV for buying 
holidays, music and tickets, 
banking and information 
services. Great interest was 
also expressed in direct 
home shopping and delivery, 
especially clothes, jewellery 
and groceries.” 

Betting services do not fig- 
ure prominently among 
BIB’s priorities. Townsend 
says: “Betting win be small 
to start with - certainly 
smaller than online games. 
It will be a niche activity. 
But within three to five 
years, frilly integrated online 
betting services win be avail- 
able. The technology that 
will allow you to watch live 
spans pictures and place a 
bet at the same time - from 
your armchair - with a 
thud-party service provider 
(betting operator!, is not yet - 
available, but it’s on its 
way ” 

BIB says its system “con- 
sists of highly resilient com- 
munications networks, serv- 
ers and databases lor storage 
and transfer of material; 
electronic gateways to ser- 


vice providers; encryption 
jwid decryption devices ... to 
support secure electronic 

- payment [credit or debit 
cards and, -later, electronic 
cash] . . . and a transaction 
management system for real- 

. Hmp online payment author- 
isation”. 

. 7r}t** rn5| i security measures 
win ensure that access to 
such systems is restricted - 
far example, by the use of 
electronic Pin numbers. 

Once true cyberbetting 
emerges, it is hard to say 
how swiftly it will make 
inroads into traditional 
Bronze Age betting markets, 
or stimulate new, additional 
turnover. But it may well 

- - make rapid headway. 

For example, gambling via 
the internet which is a sepa- 

. rate business to interactive, 
TV-screen gambling as 
envisaged by companies 
such as BIB, has now passed 
the novelty stage and 
emerged as a “recognised 
business'’, in the view of 
Datamonitor Europe, the 

technology analyst. 

“Despite a background of 
resentment among many 
national -industry regula- 
tors.” says Datamonitor, 
“the w es te rn European inter- 
net gambling market is pre- 
dicted to generate a turnover 
of $2£Sbn by 2001." The big- 
gest category, it says, will be 
lottery and lotto-type games, 
with 58 per cent (gi.66bn) by 
200L Next biggest horee rac- 
ing and sports event betting 

(5806m: 28 per cent). 

Before foDy fledged cyber- 
betting becomes a reality, 
there are questions to be 
resolved, and not just techni- 
cs! ones. For example, gov- 
ernments and their regula- 
tors will be wary. They raise 
large amounts of tax via 

- existing Bronze Age gam- 
bling businesses, and they 
win not want to see them 
eroded by developments in 
cyberspace. 

But they may not have a 
choice. As the Gaming Board 
for Great Britain, which 
supervises UK casino and 
hfaign gambling ; said fa its 
latest annual report, gam- 
bling Is experiencing a revo- 
lution. “The technology 
available to the gambling 
and lottery industries at 
home and abroad is chang- 
ing rapidly and becoming 
more similar,” it said. 
“[Gambling] industries 
themselves are converging." 

What needed to be 
addressed, said the board, 
was “the question of unregu- 
lated gambling on the inter- 
net, ships and aircraf t , and : 
the possible effects of inter- 
active television”. 

In fact, a body called the 
Gaming Regulators' Euro- 
pean Forum has set up a 
working party to assess the 
potential threats (such as 
electronic money laundering 
and other criminal activi- 
ties) posed by the interna- 
tional "proliferation of 
uncontrolled and unregu- 
lated gambling on the inter- 
net”. 

However, full-blown cyber- 
betting will not be held at 
bay for long. Governments, 
regulators, religious busy- 
bodies and media puritans 
will voice their concerns. 
But online, TV-screen bet- • 
ting will be here almost 
before they know it 
And, once it arrives, the - 
zillion-doUar edifice of the 
global sports business will 
have to take notice. For a 
start, a significant boost to 
global sports betting turn- 
over may be grim news for 
the administrators and 
police agencies seeking to 
combat the corruption that 
exists - ineradicably - just 
beneath the surface of big- 
time, big-money sport 
But that is their problem. 
By 2005, people like me will 
be spending many happy 
hours fa front of our screens, 
watching live sports broad- 
casts from anywhere on 
earth - soccer, baseball, golf, 
tennis, tchouk-ball or tang 
soo do - and flicking speed- 
of-light bets out into cyber- 
space. 

What fan it will be. ■ 


I t may not have tbe author- 
ity of an Islamic fattca, cr 
religious instruction, but 
George Pell, tbe Catholic 
Archbishop of Melbourne, felt 
moved the other day to dispel 
notions that Australian football 
is a religion and its star player is 
God. 

It had all gone "a bit too far", 
be said. 

Sucb is the attachment of Aus- 
tralians to their home-grown 
gamer, an amalgam of rugby, soc- 
cer and the Irish pastime of hurl- 
ing. that fervent belief in the 
game itself and the supernatural 
abilities of its prodigies tran- 
scends earthly concerns. 

Each country has its sporting 
rituals, the FA cup in the UK 
and the World Series of baseball 
fa the US, to name two, but it Is 
hard to Imagine an event which 
absorbs national energy fa the 
same way as a Grand Final fa 
Melbourne, borne of Australian 
football. 

This weekend, the Australian 
Football League season reaches 
:ts apotheosis for 1997, the 101st 
grand final contest, on the hal- 


Australian Football 


Fervent belief in the game 

Archbishop Pell has been moved to remind Australians football is not a religion, says Tony Waller 


towed turf of the Melbourne 

Cricket Ground, one of the 
world s great sportre? coliseums. 

The Si Kilda '■saint 1 :" (St Kiida 
is n Melbourne suburb bettor 
known these days for lu 
red-light district i and Adelaide 
"craws" (Adelaide is the capital 
of tile state of Sooth Australia) 
join battle for 100 minutes of 
gladiatorial conflict in from of a 
crowd near; rie’ 190. W) and a tele- 
vision audience of millions. 

There »s something intensely 
tribal about the grand final, of 
families and extended families 
with their meat pies and Foster’s 
lager participating in a joyous 
occasion where the game IS 
almost incidental tu the ntuaL 
There is nonv of the ale-drenched 
hooliganism of soccer crowds: 


aggression takes place on the 
field, not off. 

Tbe game touches Australians 
it) ways that may be difficult far 
outsiders to comprehend, but 
probably has much to do with 
the country's isolation, the fact 
the code is home-nurtured, rug- 
gedly individualistic and puts a 
huge premium on athleticism 
and risk-taking - qualities Aus- 
tralians prize in themselves, 
even if this self-image is a myth. 

Evidence of the grip tbe gam? 
has on the Australian imagina- 
tion is that the co un try's leading 
historians have often made Aus- 
tralian football a centrepiece of 
attempts to divine what tbe 
country is all about - from con- 
vict settlement in 1788 tn the 
present J.N.MoIony. author of 


the official history of Australia's 
bicentenary in 1568. says the ori- 
gins of the same are a mystery, 
but :! probably developed on the 
£0ld£e:ds af Victoria. 

There. ~n tbe middle or last 
century. golfi diggers from across 
the world converged, bringing 
x:;h them their own football 
codes and these contributed to 
cr: extraordinary confection, 
known as Australian rules, 
whose distinguishing character- 
istic is iaefe of an offside rule. 
This means the game is free- 
flow-fag, lightning fast, unpre- 
dictable and high scaring - it 
rarely gets bougsd down. 

Is keeping with a game for 
free spirits, there is no restric- 
tion cr the size of football pilch. 
Oval-shaped grounds vary enor- 


mously in size. The Melbourne 

Cricket Ground is a vast expanse 
which provides ample room far 
is skimpily clad players tno pad- 
ding; on each side to display 
skills of marking (catching an 
oval-shaped ball), long kicking to 
position, tackling, goal-kicking 
and Handball with pinpoint accu- 
racy ithe ball is punched or 
band balled using a clenched, fist 
or an open palm). 

“It’s a game which relies on 
offence, it's not a question of 
holding on to a bit of territory. 
It's a matter of conquering tern* 
tory." says Molony. “There are 
fewer restrictions than other 
codes. This suited toe inhabit- 
ants of a young country who 
cauM throw off old shibboleths 
of class and background and get 


out there with their mates and 
conquer territory." ' 

Speaking of conquering terri- 
tory. Australian Roles, nurtured 
in Victoria, is now taking the 
rest of the country by storm, bat- 
tering doom the rugby citadels of 
New Sooth Wales and Queens- 
land. Aussie Rules proeelytisers 
are spreading the word with mis- 
sionary zeal, a new national 
competition and. new dobs in 
Sydney and Brisbane, capitals of 
New South Wales and Queens- 
land 

Where rugby enthusiasts ooce 
disdained Australian football as 
“aerial ping pong"; they ore sow 
taking it seriously. The Sydney 
swans, formerly tbe South Mel- 
bourne swans/ attract bigger 
crowds far their home games fa 


Sydney tha n the main rugby 
m atch of the day. 

The AFL is enjoying its best 
season on record with atten- 
dances at about 7m. up 15 per 
cent on last year, and revenues 
rising 25 per cent to A$2Q0m. 
This compares with attendances 
of about 3m in 1987 when a 
national .competition was inau- 
gurated. “It’s becoming very 
part of the col tore at Aus- 
tralia.” says Tony Peek, AFL 
publicity officer. 

It is also beco ming g unifying 
factor across a vast country 
where regional differences pre- 
dominate. so much so that a 
secessionist movement was 
active in Western Australia well 
into this century. Now. such 
ideas would be heresy. Austra- 
lian football has played its part 
tn tariffing the whole together 

fa the light of an this. Arch- 
bishop Pen will be hard-put to 
eonvface many that Australian 
football is without divine quali- 
ties. Par millions of Australians. 
Grand Final day, the last Satur- 
day fa September each year is 
akin to a.rNigfous experience'. 



v 
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INTERNATIONAL ARTS GUIDE 


What’s on 
around the 
woild 


■ AMSTERDAM 

DANCE. 

Het.Mucfelctheater • 

Tet31 -20-551 89T1 
Moving Target by FrWdric Flamand. 
Performed by Charieroi/Danses-Plan K: 
Sep-28, 30; Oct i 

exhibitions 
V an Gogh Museum 

Tel: 31-20-570 5200 

Secorel.of four summer exhibitions of 

drawings by Van Gogh. This time it Is 

the turn of the works produced when 

the artist. lived In Nuenen, 1883-1885- 

t0OCt:12. 

OPERA; 

- Hat Muzfekttieater 
Tel: -31 ^20-551 891 1 
LaTraviata: by Verdi. Netherlands 
Opera revival of a staging by Alfred 
Kkchpar, conducted by Ralf Weikert 
0ct.4; 7,10 - 


■BASLE 

EXHS9TIONS 

Oftentfiche Kunstammlung Basel 
TeL4t-61-271 0828 
peter sod Samuel Binmann - Artists, 
Cdfectora. and Dealers: first major 
exhibition devoted to Peter Birmann 
(175&-1844), and his son the landscape 
painter Samuel (1 793-1 847); at the 
Kuhstinuseum; opens today 

■ BERLIN 

concerts 

K am mem m siksaaJ, Philharmonic 
Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 
’ • Emerson Quartet in works by 
. Janficek, Rihm. Bredemeyer and 
Smetana; Sep 27 

• Emerson Quartet in works by 
Schumann, Rihm, Bredemeyer and 
Janabek; Sep 28 

Phiiharmonie Tel: 49-30-2548 8354 

• Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Rundfurikchor Berlin conducted by 
Claudio Abbado In works by Mahler. 
With soprano Christiana Oelze and 
mezzo-soprano Marfana Lipovsek; 

Sep 27,28 .... 

• Berfin Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Claudio Abbado in 

. chamber music by by Hindemith and 
Beethoven's Symphony No. 6 in F; 
with sotoists:Ko!ja Blacher and 
Woifrarn Christ Oct 1, 2, 3 

• Deutsches Symphonie-Orchester 
Berfin and the Ernst Senff Char 
conducted by Gary Bartini in works by 
fSacher; Henze and Mahler; Sep 26. 29 

DANCE* 

Deutsche Oper Tei: 49-30-34384-01 
. Deutsche Oper Ballet programme of 
two works by MacMillan - Concerto 
and Das lied von der Erde; Oct 2 

OPSIA 

Deutsche Oper Teh 49-30-34384-01 

• Der Prinz von Homburg: by Henze. 
Conducted by Christian Thielemann in 
a staging by GOtz Friedrich; Sep 30; 

Oct 5, 10 

• DieZauberflflte: by Mozart Staged 
by GQnter Kramer, with sets and 
costumes by Andreas Reinhardt Sep • 
27; Oct 7 

• Tannhauser by Wagner. Conducted 
by Christen Thielemann In a staging by 
GOtz Friedrich; Oct 3, 12 

■ BONN 

EXHffimONS 

Kunet- imd'AussteilungshaQe der 
Bimdesrepublik Deutschland 
Tel: 49-228-917 1200 
Sigmar Polke: subtitled “The Three Lies 
of Painting" this show includes some 
180 loans, and documents Polke’s 
work from 1962 to the present to 
Oct 12 

■ BRUSSELS 

OPERA - 

La MonnaieTei: 32-2-229 1211 
Oteflo: by Verdi. New production 
conducted by Antonio Pappano in a 
staging by Willy Decker. Cast includes 
Susan Chikxrtt as Desdemona; Sep 27; 
Oct 1, 5, 8 , 11 , 

■ Chicago 

EXHIBITIONS 
Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tel: 1-312-4433600 
A Collecting Odyssey: Indian, 

Himalayan, and Southeast Asian Art 
from the James and Maritynn Alsdorf 
Collection. Around 200 works of art 
primarily Buddhist and Hindu sculpture 
spanning nearly. 20 centuries; to Oct 26 




‘Sett-portrait in the minor 1 , 1984, tv G6sar, the 20th century French sculptor, a major retrospective at the Jeu de Paume gallery in Paris 


OPERA 

Lyric Opera of Chicago 
Tel; 1-312-332 2244 

■ Nabucco: by Verdi. New production 
staged by Elijah Mosh insky and 
conducted by Bruno BartolettL Cast 
Includes Maria Guleghina and Samuel 

Ramey; Sep 29; Oct 4, 8, 12- 
• Peter Grimes: by Britten. 

Conducted by Mark Elder, making his 
Lyric Opera debut, In a staging by 
John Copley. Ben Heppner sings the 
title role; Oct 3, 6, 9 

■ COPENHAGEN 

EXHIBITIONS 
Frederiksborg Castle 
Tel: 45-42-260439 . 

Four Hundred Years of Scottish 
Portraits: second half of an exchange 
organised with the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery which saw an exhibition 
of Danish portraiture in.Edlnburgh 
during this summer's festival. Now 100 
paintings- and photographs- by. Scottish , 
artists including Raeburn are on show 
in Frederiksborg Caste, 30km from 
Copenhagen: to Nov 2 

Louisiana Museum of Modem Art, 
Humtebaek Tel: 45-491 9 0719 . 
the Louisiana Exhibition. 1997: New Art 


from Denmark and Scania First of a 
planned series of shows which will 
present contemporary work from the 
region, this show includes new works 
by around 50 artists: from Oct 3 

■ KASSEL 

EXHIBITIONS 
Various venues 

Documents: giant flve-yearty survey of 
contemporary art which takes place all 
over Kassel. Starting at the old railway 
station, this tenth edition has been 
selected by French curator Catherine 
David; ends tomorrow 

■ LAUSANNE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fbndation de I’Hermitage 
Tel: 41-21-320-5001 
Charles Camoin (1879-1965): 
retrospective which aims to 
demonstrate Camoin ’s contribution to 
Fauvism at the turn of the century and 
to show the development of his later 
work, including the influence of 
Cezanne; to Oct 5 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS 

Barbic&n Centre TeL 44-171-638 8891 

• London Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Mstislav Rostropovich in 
works by MacMillan and Tchaikovsky. 
With violin soloist Maxim Vengerov; 

Sep 28 

# Midori Chamber Evening: 
programme of works by Debussy, 
Ravel, Saint-Sates and Faur6. With 
pianist Robert McDonald, cellist Moray 
Welsh and viola Paul Sitverthome; 

Sep 27 


Royal Festival Hall 
Tel: 44-171-928 8800 
' • London Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Sr Roger Norrington in 
works by Beethoven, Schubert and 
Schumann; with baritone Matthias 
Gflme; Sep 28 

• PhUharmonia Orchestra: conducted 
by Kurt Sanderiing in works by Webs’, 
Bruch and Beethoven; with violin 
soloist Sarah Chang; Sep 27 

• World Piano Competition: afternoon 
and evening recitals by competitors In 
the Purcell Room, Sep 28 to Oct 5. 
The Grand Final is on Oct 7, with the 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Alexander Sanderiing, In the Festival 
Halt; from Sep 28 to Oct 7 

DANCE 

Labatt’s Apollo, Hammersmith 
Tel: 44-171-416 B082 
The Royal Ballet Romeo and Juliet 
New season opens with Kenneth 
MacMillan's first fun-length ballet set 
to Prokofiev's score; Sep 27, 29, 30; 
Oct 1,2, 3, 4 

Sadler’s Weils at the Peacock 
Theatre TeL’ 44-171-31 4 8800 
Les Ballets Trockadero de Monte 
Cario: return visit of the all-male 


company. Programme Two features 
Act Two from Giselle, The Dying Swan, 
Vivakfi Suite and Gaits Parisianne: 

Sep 27, 28 

. EXHIBITIONS 

Barbican Centre Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
• Don McCullin - Sleeping With 
Ghosts: major retrospective of work by 
the photo -journalist which spans his 
career from 1959 to the present 
includes prints drawn from major 
stories he covered for The Observer 
and the The Sunday Times, and more 
recent still fifes and landscapes; to 
Dec 14 

i • James Ensor 1860-1949: more than 
140 works by the Belgian 
expressionist Includes earfy studies of 
Ostend, portraits of the artist's family 
and friends and the carnival paintings 
for which he is best known; to Dec 14 

British Museum Tel: 44-171-636 1555 
Hogarth and His Timas: Serious 
Comedy. Selection of prints and an 
exploration of different historical 
approaches to them; to Jan 4 

National Gallery Tel: 44-171-839 3321 
Seurat and The Bathers: places 
Seurat’s great “Bathers at Asnieres" in 
a context provided by his own earlier 
work, and studies and drawings tor the 
painting, as well as works by 
predecessors who influenced him, and 
by his Impressionist contemporaries; 
ends tomorrow 

National Portrait Gallery 
Tel: 44-171-306 0055 
Glenys Barton: selection of ceramic 
heads and portraits by the British 
sculptor; to Jan 11 

Royal Academy of Arts 
Tel: 44-171-439 7438 

• Hiroshige: Images of Mist, Rain, 
Moon and Snow - celebration of the 
bicentenary of Hiroshige (1797-1858), 
Japanese master of the coloured 
woodcut, whose landscapes provide 
an atmospheric picture of 19th century 
Japan; ends tomorrow 

• Sensation: Young British Artists 
from The Saatchi Collection. Showcase 
of works by some 40 artists including 
Damien Hirst, Marc Quinn, Mark 
Waffinger and Rachel Whiteread; to 
Dec 28 

Tate Gallery Tei: 44-171-887 8000 
Turner on the Loire: selection of 
' watercolours, engravings, and a long 
lost oil which document the painter’s 
tour of northern France In 1826, the 
climax of which was his journey up the 
River Loire; from Sep 30 

OPERA 

Barbican Theatre 
Tet 44-171-638 8891 

• The Royal Opera: Gitilio Cesare, by 
HandeL New production, directed tv 
Lindsay Posher and conducted by Ivor 
Bolton, with designs by Joanna Parker. 
Cast includes Amanda Roocroft and 
Ann Murray; Sep 29; Oct 1 


• The Royal Opera: Platee, by 
Rameau. New production directed and 
choreographed by Mark Moms, 
conducted by Nicholas McGegan; Sep 
30; Oct 3, 7. 10 

• The Royal Opera: The Turn of the 
Screw, by Britten. Colin Davis 
conducts a new production directed by 
Deborah Warner. Cast includes Ian 
Bostridge; Oct 2, 4, 8, 9, 11 

THEATRE 

Atdwych Tel: 44-171-416 6003 
Life Support Alan Bates stars in a new 
comedy by Simon Gray, directed by 
Harold Pinter 

National Theatre 
Tel: 44-171-928 2252 

• An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen, 
in a new version by Christopher 
Hampton. Directed by Trevor Nunn. 
Cast includes Ian McKellen; Olivier 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Chips with Everything: by Arnold 
Wesker. Directed by Howard Davies 
and designed by Rob Howell; Lyttelton 
Theatre; in repertory 

• Les Fausses Confidences: by 
Marivaux (1 737). The 
ComSdie-Frangaise visits the National 
Theatre for the first time; Lyttelton 
Theatre; six performances only; from 
Sep 30 to Oct 4 

• Othello: by Shakespeare. Directed 
by Sam Mendes and designed by 
Anthony Ward. David Harewood plays 
Othello, Claire Skinner is Desdemona; 
Cottesloe Theatre; in repertory 

• The invention of Love: the 
protagonist of Tom Stoppard’s new 
play is the poet and classical scholar A 
E Housman, played by Paul Rhys and 
John Wood. Directed by Richard Eyre 
and designed by Anthony Ward; 
Cottesloe Theatre; in repertory 

The Old Vic Tel: 44-171-928 6655 

• King Lear Peter Hall directs 
Shakespeare's tragedy tor the first 
time, in a production based on the 
1623 text with Alan Howard in the title 
role; in repertory 

• The. Seagull; by Anton Chekhov, in 
a version by Tom Stoppard directed by 
Peter Hall. Felicity Kendal is Madame 
Arkadi na, Dominic West her unhappy 
son, Michael Pennington her lover, in 
repertory 

• Waiting for Godot by Samuel 
Beckett. Ben Kingsley and Alan 
Howard play Estragon and Vladimir. 

The director is Peter Hail; in repertory 


■ LOS ANGELES 

OPERA 

L. A. Opera, Dorothy Chandler 
Pavilion Tel: 1 -21 3-972 8001 
Florenda en el Amazonas: by Daniel 
Catan. Conducted, by Roderick Brydon 
in a staging by Francesca Zambello. 
Cast includes Sheri Greenawald; Oct 5, 
7, 12 . 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 


Philharmonic Gasteig 
Tel: 49-89-5481 8181 
Prague Chamber Orchestra: In works 
by Mozart, with baritone Thomas 
Quasthoff; Sep 30 

DANCE 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 
Bayerische Staatsbaltett Swan Lake. 
Sets and costumes are by John 
Macfariane; Oct 2 


Kunsthalle der Hypo-Kufturstiftung 

Tel: 49-89-224 412 

COBRA 1948-1951: organised to mark 
the 50th anniversary of a post-war 
group of experimental artists who 
derived their movement's name from 
their three cities of origin: Copenhagen, 
Brussels and Amsterdam; to Jan 11 

OPERA 

Bayerische Staatsoper 
Tel: 49-89-2185 1920 

• Aida: by Verdi. Conducted by 
Roberto Abbado and directed by David 
Pourrtney, with sets by Robert Israel; 
Oct 3. 10 

• Le Nozze de Figaro: by Mozart. 
Conducted by Peter Schneider in a 
staging by Dieter Dom. Cast includes 
Amanda Roocroft and Alison Hagley; 
Sep 27, 30; Oct 4, 8, 11 

• Peter Grimes: by Britten. 

Conducted by Jun M£rkl in a 
production directed by Tim AJbery. The 
title role is sung by Philip Lang ridge; 
Sep 28; Oct 1, 5, 9 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 
Guggenheim Museum 
Tel: 1-212-423 3500 
Robert Rauschenberg: major 
retrospective consisting of some 400 
works spanning the artist's 50 year 
career, in which photography and 
performance have been dominant 
themes. The exhibition begins at the 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum and 
continues at the Guggenheim Museum 
So Ho; to Jan 7. A special Installation 
of The 1/4 mile or 2 Furlong Piece is at 
Ace Gallery New York to Nov 9 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Tel: 1-212-879 5500 

• Picasso - The Engraver Selections 
from the Mus6e Picasso, Paris. Around 
1 50 engravings, etchings and 
woodcuts created between 1900 and 
1942; to Dec 21 

• The Private Collection of Edgar 
Degas: sold at auction after his death 
in 1918, more than 200 19th century 
French paintings and drawings 
collected by the artist who once 
imagined establishing his own 
museum. Includes works by Ingres, 
Delacroix, and impressionists including 
Manet, with one room devoted to 
works by Degas himself; from Oct 1 

Museum of Modem Art 
- Tel: 1-212-708 9480 

• From Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec to 
Andy Warhol: Exploring Techniques. 
Selection of 70 works - woodcuts, 
etchings, lithographs and screenprints 
- from the collection; to Feb 8 

• New Concepts in Prfrrtmaking 1: 

Peter Halley - installation of 
technologically-derived works by the 
painter launches a series which aims to 
challenge conventional notions of 
printmaking; to Feb 8 

• On the Edge: Contemporary Art 
from the Werner and Elaine 
Dannheisser Collection. More than 80 
works by artists including Tony Cragg 
and Cindy Sherman; from Sep 30 

Pierpoint Morgan Library 
Tel; 1-212-685 0008 

• Cultural Curios: Literary and 
Historical Witnesses - relics off the 
great and the wise, including such 
oddities as Lewis Carroll’s pocket 
watch and Voltaire's briefcase; to 
Jan 4 

• Medieval Bestseller The Book of 
Hours. Selection of 100 of the library's 
Books of Hours, popular prayerbooks 
in their time; to Jan 4 

• Romanticism to Realism - 19th 
Century German Drawings: survey of 
50 works from the collection, including 
drawings by Caspar David Friedrich 
and watercolours by Adolph MenzeJ; to 
Jan 4 

OPERA 

Metropolitan Opera, Lincoln Center 
Tel: 1-212-362 6000 

• Ariadne auf Naxos: by Strauss. 

Revival of a production staged by 
Elijah Moshlnsky, with designs by 
Michael Yeargan; Sep 27; Oct 2, 6, 10 

• Carmen: by Bizet Revival of a 
production by Franco Zeffirelli; Sep 27, 
30; Oct 3, 9 

• Man on: by Massenet Revival of a 
staging by Jean- Pierre Ponnefle; Oct 1. 

4, 8, 11 

• Turandot by Puccini. Revival of a 
staging by Franco Zeffirelli; Sep 29; 

Oct 4, 7, 11 

New York State Theater 

Tel: 1-212-870 5570 

• (phig&nie en Tauride: by Gluck. New 
York City Opera. Conducted by Jane 
Glover and directed by Francesco 
Zambello, with sets by Marina Draghid; 
Oct 4, 9 

• L’ Italian a in Algeri: by RossinL New 
York City Opera/Glimmerglass Opera. 
Conducted by George Manahan and 
directed by Christopher Alden; Sep 27, 
30; Oct 3, 7, 11 

• La Traviata: by Verdi. Revival of 
Renatta Scotto’s New York City Opera 
production, conducted by Emmanuel 
Joel; Sep 28; Oct 1, 5 

THEATRE 

Bouwerie Lane Theatre, 330 Bowery 

Tel: 1-212-677 0060 

Rough Crossing: by Tom Stoppard. 

Jean Cocteau Rep new season opens 
with this musical farce, set aboard a 
steamship bound for New York 

Helen Hayes, 240 W. 44th St 
Tel: 1-212-307.4100 
The Last Night of Ballyhoo; Ron 
LagomarsJrro directs Alfred Uhry's 
comedy, set in 1930s Atlanta 

Lucille Lortoi, 121 Christopher St 
Tel; 1-212-239 6200 


As Bees in Honey Drown: by Douglas 
Carter Beane. Directed by Mark 
Brokaw. Cast includes T. Scott 
Cunningham and and J. 

Smith -Cameron 

Minetta Lane Theatre 
Tel: 1-212-420 8000 
Gross Indecency: The Three Trials of 
Oscar Wilde: Written and directed by 
Moisas Kaufman, based on transcripts, 
letters and other writings. Michael 
Emerson plays Wilde 

■ PARIS 

CONCERTS 

Theatre des Champs EIya£es 
Tel: 33-1-49525050 
Cellist Sonia Wieder-Atherton and 
pianist Jean-Claude Pennetier perform 
works by Faure, Beethoven and 
Brahms; Sep 28 

DANCE 

Th6&tre des Champs EJys6ea 
Tel: 33-1-49525050 
Ballet National de Nancy et de 
Lorraine: Programme 1 - including 
works by Balanchine and 
Kylian; Sep 29. Programme 2 - Giselle, 
adapted and choreographed by Pierre 
Lacotte. With the Orchestra Cotonne 
conducted by Michel Qudval; 

Sep 27, 28 

EXHIBfTIONS 

Jeu de Paume Tel: 33-1-4703 1250 
Cesar major retrospective of one of 
the most important French sculptors of 
i the century. Tracing the different 
approaches and materials with which 
he worked, the exhibition includes 
almost 150 loans; to Oct 19 

Mus6e d'Art Mode me, Ville de Paris 

Tel: 33-1-5367 4000 
Gilbert & George: major retrospective 
of the British artists, comprising some 
120 works and spanning their career 
from their meeting at St Martin's 
School of Art in 1968 to the 
"Fundamental Pictures” of last yean 
from Oct 4 

Mus6e du Louvre Tel; 33-1-4020 5151 

• A Mission to Persia 1897-1912: 
display of pictures, objects and 
photographs retracing the 
archaeological expedition led by 
Jacques de Morgan, paying tribute to 
his career and the mission's 
discoveries; from Oct 3 

• Etchings from the Low Countries: 
display of 110 copper etchings dating 
from the 15th and 16th centuries. 
Includes works by Lucas de Leyde and 
Durer from Oct 3 

Mus6e National d'Art Modems, 
Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tel: 33-1-4478 1233 
Fernand Leger retrospective of the 
early modernist, who emerged from the 
Cubist revolution around 1910 to move 
towards abstraction, but whose 
experiences in the war and socialist 
principles led him back to figurative 
painting. The exhibition will travel to 
Madrid and New York; to Sep 29 

OPERA 

Opera National de Paris, Op£ra 
Bastille TeL 33-1-44731300 

• Le Nozze di Figaro: by Mozart. 
Conducted by James Conlon in a 
staging by Giorgio Strehler. Cast 
includes Anthony Michaels-Moore and 
Barbara Bonney; Sep 27, 30; Oct 2, 6, 

9, 11 

• Turandot: by Puccini. New 
production by Francesca Zambello. 
Conducted by Georges Prfirtre. With 
choreography by Alphonse Poulin and 
designs by Alison Chitty; Sep 28; Oct 
1, 4, 7, 10 

Op£ra National de Parts, Palais 
Gamier Tel: 33-1 -43439696 
Pelleas et M£!isande: by Debussy. 
Conducted by James Conlon In a 
.staging by Robert Wilson. Cast 
includes Dawn Upshaw; Sep 29; Oct 3, 
5, 8, 12 

■ TOKYO 

EXHIBITIONS 

Bunkamura Museum of Art 
Tel: 81-3-3477 9252 
Photography In Paris 1905-1997; 
around 240 works by some 53 
photographers, on loan from the 
Centre Georges Pompidou in Paris. 
Those represented include Man Ray 
and Andre Kertesz; to Oct 26 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITIONS 
Fondazione Giorgio Cini 
Tel: 39-41-528 9900 
Venice - from State to Myth: beginning 
with symbols of authority such as 
Carpaccio's great Winged Lion of St 
Mark and ranging across the centuries, 
this display concludes with several 
modem works; to Nov 30 

Palazzo Grass! Tel: 39-41-523 1680 
German Expressionism: Art and 
Society. Kirch ner is at the centre of 
this selection of works, dating from 
around 1910 to the m Id-1 920s. Other 
artists represented Include Meidner 
and Marc; to Jan 11 


■ WASHINGTON 

EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 

Tel: 1-202-737 4215 
Sculpture of Angkor and Ancient 
Cambodia: Millennium of Glory. Around 
100 works dating from 6th-16th 
centuries make up this exhibition of 
Khmer sculpture. Previously seen in 
Para, the show will travel to Japan; 
ends tomorrow 

■ ZURICH 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthaus ZQrich Tel: 41-1-251 6765 
Arnold BOckfln, Giorgio de Chirico, 

Max Ernst a Journey Into the 
Unknown. Comprising 130 paintings, 
collages and sketches; from Oct 3 

FT Arts Guide e-mail: 
susarmaJustmCtfLcorn 
Listings supplied by AxtBase, 
Amsterdam. Tel: 31-20-664 6441. 
E-mail: artbase6pi.net 
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London / Philip Coggan 

With one wave of a wand 


S omething had to 
break the FTSE 100 
index out or its 1300- 
5,100 trading range 
and. in the end. it was a 
Financial Times story. A 
report in yesterday's paper 
that the Cabinet was about 
to take u much more favour- 
able line on European eco- 
nomic and monetary union 
sent ripples right across the 
financial markets. 

It was as if the market's 
fairy godmother had waved 
her magic wand and all 
investors' wishes had come 
true. There were substantial 
moves in sterling, gilts, 
short sterling futures fthe 
market's vehicle for specula- 
ting on interest rate 
changes! and. of course, in 
the stock market. 

Earlier in the week, the 
FTSE 100 index had made a 
run at its all-time intra-day 
and closing highs but on 
each occasion bad retreated 
before setting new records. 
There was no hesitation yes- 
terday. however, with Foot- 
sie chalking up a gain of 
nearly 180 at one stage. 

The index's eventual 1603 
rise may look impressive but 
should be treated with cau- 
tion. It may be the biggest 
ever points gain for Footsie 
but in percentage terms it is 
not too significant. 

According to stock market 
historian David Schwartz, 
yesterday's 3.2 per cent rise 
only ranks at around 87th of 
the best daily gains over the 
past 60 years. The UK mar- 


reasoning has led to the 
yield on Italian bonds falling 
sharply in the last couple or 
years. 

Sure enough, the spread 
between the yield on 10-year 
gilts and bunds dropped 
below 100 basis points, or 
one percentage point. Given 
that bonds and equities are 
alternative asset classes for 
institutional investors, a 
good day for bonds is nor- 
mally positive for shares. 

The same convergence 
arguments that apply to gilt 
yields also apply to short 
term interest rates. When a 
single currency is in opera- 
tion. interest rates will have 
to be at the same level 


across all member countries. 

Otherwise one could sim- 
ply borrow in a low interest 
rate country (say Germany) 
and invest the money in a 
high rate country fsay Italy) 
for a risk-free profit. 

UK interest rates are 
higher than those prevailing 
In the likely Emu entrants, 
including Italy. The implica- 
tion is tbat, even if interest 
rates converge somewhere 
between Germany's 3 per 
cent and the UK's 7 per cent, 
there is scope for substantial 
foils in base rates. 

If all that was not suffi- 
cient good news, the stock 
market was also able to 
enjoy a sharp decline in ster- 


ling. The pound dropped six 
pfennigs against the D-Mark 
in early trading, on the basis 
that the UK government 
would not wish lo sign up 
for a single currency at 
sterling's recent exalted 
levels. 

The strength of the pound 
had been weighing on the 
prospects for exporters and 
had led to a number of earn- 
ings downgrades in recent 
months. Exporting stocks 
duly leapt yesterday, with 
the likes of GKN and Tl 
among the list of Footsie 
leaders. Bank stocks, always 
sensitive to interest rates, 
were the market stars. 

Corey Miller, a strategist 


The benefits of convergence 
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Highlights of the week 


ket's two biggest percentage 
rises - 9-36 per cent and 8.6 
per cent - came in early 1975 


Price 

/day 

Change 
on week 

52 week 
High 

52 week 

Low 

as the UK emerged from the 

FTSE 100 Index 

52264 

+202.5 

5226.3 

3900.4 

Emu hopes, good company results 

oil crisis and the three day 

ASDA Group 

164 

+9 

166% 

103% 

Strong consumer spending hopes 

week. 

Nevertheless, the imptica- 

Bllhton 

238% 

-11 

252% 

221 

Broker downgrade 

tions of the report are 

Granada Group 

900 

+82 

981 

737 

Positive presentation to analysts 

almost uniformly positive 

GraenaHs Group 

394% 

-57 

60S 

394% 

Pruft5» warning 

for shares. For a start, if 

MEPC 

517% 

+29% 

538 

421% 

Share buy-back plan, shake-up 

sterling becomes a part of a 
single currency the yield on 

Northern Foods 

246 

+14% 

246 

188% 

Broker comment 

gilts should (all close to that 

PczaExpress 

812% 

+92% 

820% 

467 

Sparkfing results 

on German government 

RMC Group 

990 

-31 

1161 

878% 


bunds (because currency risk 
would disappear). Similar 

Rairtrack 

913% 

+80% 

914% 

458% 




What’s IT 
all about? 


FT-1T Review: Wednesday October 1. 


Complex btrswss processes and longer supply chains demand effective mfbrmatkm 
management Can larva deirver? Read all about IT in the FT- IT Review next Werinesday. 


FINANCIAL TIMES 


No FT, no comment- 


at Credit Lyonnais Laing, 
says: “The market is getting 
a nice combination of a fall- 
ing exchange rate and falling 
interest rates. Furthermore, 
the weaker pound will pro- 
long the earnings cycle. 

which investors had worried 
might be peaking.” 

In the midst of all this 
euphoria, some warning 
notes need to be sounded. 
Even if the government does 
decide to go for Emu entry 
in, perhaps, 3001 it is com- 
mitted to putting the issue 
to a referendum. It may be 
hard to convince the great 
British public to give up its 
currency: the government 
also faces the risk that it 
could be handing the Conser- 
vatives a vote- winning 
issue. 

Furthermore, Mark Tin- 
ker. UK strategist at UBS. 
says, it should not be 
assumed that Emu entry 
would be good for all stocks. 
“If you’re a company that 
has depended on a depreciat- 
ing currency to maintain 
your competitive position, 
you're In trouble.” 

Nevertheless. Tinker has . 
returned from a trip seeing 
overseas clients and 
increased his Footsie fore- i 
cast - to 5.050 at end 1997 
and 5.600 at end-1998. “Inves- j 
tors are starting to recon- 
sider their assumptions, 
such as that Asian econo- 
mies always grow at a 
rapid rate. The UK is being 
reassessed in a positive 
light” 

Another house to change 
its view this week was Nat- 
West Markets. Strategist Bob 
Semple, one of the most bull- 
ish analysts at the start of 
1997, increased his end-year 
forecast to 4300 (below cur- 
rent levels) and his end-1998 
prediction to 5,700. By the 
end of 2000, NatWest thinks 
Footsie will reach 7300. 

Semple cites a number of 
factors for his op timis m: a 
more stable economic cycle; 
lower inflation; control of 
public spending: reduced gilt 
and equity supply: strong 
institutional cashflow; and 
the prospect of solid earn- 
ings and dividend growth. 

Yesterday's rally showed 
that, while the UK market 
gets buffeted by interna- 
tional factors such as expec- 
tations about US interest 
rates, most of the really big 
moves result from, changes 
in domestic conditions. 

philip. cogga ni ift. com 



L ondon's stock 

market simply loves 
abrupt policy shifts 
in sterling's 
relationships with the 
Continental European 
currency zone. It scarcely 
matters whether the UK is 
going in or pulling out 
because, after all. it is better 
to travel hopefully than to 
arrive. 

So w hen the Thatcher 
government lurched into 
the European Exchange 
Rat* Mechanism In October 
1990 the FTSE 100 Index 
jumped more than 100 
points. In September 1993. 
the Major government 
crashed out again, and the 
index leapt by more than 
1W points again. Yesterday, 
on the FT's story tbat the 
Blair cabinet plans a 
medium- term commitment 
to monetary union, the 
market zoomed Ifcl 
points in another kneejerk 
reaction. 

There Is nothing quite 
like a quick fix to please the 
markets. Yesterday sterling 
tumbled and gift -edged 
yields foil at the same time, 
mailing a kind of dream 
twtet for the bulls. But Lf 
the UK indeed gets closer to 
Europe all kinds of 
adjustments will be 
necessary, inrludmg a 
gut-wrenching change of 
pace as the British economy 
harmonises with the 
Continental cycle. 

But the markets were 
certainly not thinking about 
that yesterday. Instead they 
were obsessed nnee again 
with a theme that has 
generated vast profits in 
recent years. It is called 
convergence, a process by 
which high-yielding assets 
rise in price so as to come in 
line with low-yielding 
assets. 

Since the beginning of 


Wall Street / John Authers 

How the mighty 
macho has fallen 


S alomon the Magnifi- 
cent has fallen. Wall 
Street usually gets 
elicited about $9 bn 
(£5.5bn) takeovers, but few 
deals have had the impact of 
this week's announcement 
that Salomon Brothers, one 
of the world's most powerful 
investment banks, was sell- 
ing- itself to Travelers, a 
finan cial services conglomer- 
ate spreading from con- 
sumer loans to Insurance. 

Mere numbers do not cap- 
ture its significance. Salo- 
mon has an aggressive and 
bellicose corporate culture 
which has long given it a 
special position in the Wall 
Street firmament 
At Salomon, survival and 
success are all about playing 
for high stakes, and win- 
ning. This makes its earn- 
ings stream and share price 
famously erratic. It also 
makes for great entertain- 
ment This can fairly be' 
measured by the achieve- 
ment of John Gutfreund, Us 
former chief executive and 
once regarded as the most 
powerful banker on Wall 
Street of gaining a starring 
role in the two most enters 
raining books to chronicle 
the excesses of the 
1980s. 

Liar's Poker, an expoed by 
Michael Lewis, a former 
bond salesman for the com- 
pany. details the firm's rise 
to dominate bond trading in 
the 1980s. and tolls the story 
of bow it almost single-hand- 
edly created the vast US 
market for securitised mort- 
gages. It opened the door on 
a world of macho antics on 
»hp trading floor. 

Gutfreund appears in the 
opening chapter, challenging 
his chief trader to a hand of 
liar’s poker - where players 
bet on the serial numbers of 
their dollar bills. Gutfreund 
was prepared to stake Sim 
on one hand, but was 
repulsed when his trader 
told him it was only worth 
playing for SlOm. 

He appeared again in Bar- 
barians at the Gate, the 
chronicle of the amazing bat- 
tle between investment 
banks when the food giant ■ 
RJR Nabisco attempted a 
management buy-out in 1988. 
This showed how Salomon’s 
influence waned after it 
railed to be in at the begin- 
ning of the "junk bond” phe- 


Why Salomon needs friends 


Salomon Snnrprice nte&e to the S8P Rnanctala«*jr 
.ire - — r? ; r — - 
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nomenon. 

Gutfreund scuppers a com- 
promise deal which would 
have prevented the final 
frenzied auction/lto reason: 
Salomon were not prepared 
to be listed second on the list 
of banks underwriting the 
bonds In. the “tombstone" 
adverts to be placed in the 
financial press, if first place 
went to Drexel Burnham, 
the dominant junk bond 
underwriter. 

Both books proved omi- 
nous for the 1990s. Salomon 
has continued to be for less 
effective in mainstream cor- 
porate finance and mergers 
and acquisitions than in 
trading. This has left its rev- 
enues unreliable as its vola- 
tile share price performance 
with the financial sector as a 
whole confirms. 

More importantly, Salo- 
mon's dominance of the 
bond market proved to be 
unhealthy. In 1991. the com- 
pany was accused of rigging 
the auctions at which the 
treasury sold government 
bonds. The charges proved 
to be true. Salomon con- 
fessed to submitting false 
bids. and Gutfreund 
resigned, hi its darkest hour, 
Salomon turned to its largest 
investor, one Warren Buf- 
fett. of Omaha. He was a 
reluctant nine-month chief 
executive, but steered Salo- 
mon through the crisis, and 
succeeded in removing some 
of the excesses at the trading 
floor culture. This week, 
Buffett was a key figure in 
deciding to sell. 

The question now is 


whether Salomon will have 
any more stability in its new 
incarnation than it had in 
the last It will now become 
Salomon Smith Barney, 
merging with Travelers’ 
investment banking arm. 
Smith Barney is almost a 
minor image of Salomon - it 
predominantly distributes to 
retail customers, rather than 
institutions, and concen- 
trates on equities rather 
than bonds. 

The problem is “culture 
clash". It is difficult to graft 
any other group or company 
on to an organisation whose 
corporate spirit is as strong, 
proud and aggressive as 
Salomon’s. Travelers wants 
to keep that spirit while 
using Salomon’s global pres- 
ence to help it expand into 
other steadier businesses - a 
challenging tank. 

As the week ended, longer 
term implications were also 
becoming clearer. If Salomon 
can be bought by a company 
which mainly sells insur- 
ance, anything is possible - 
even, to cite one of the lew 
events which could match 
the impact of the Salomon 
deal, a merger for Goldman 
Sachs, a global mergers and 
acquisitions powerhouse 
which still maintains a part- 
nership structure. 

Certainly, no investment 
bank smaller than Salomon 
is now expected to survive 
for long. The same goes for 
what remains of the regula- 
tions which have balkanised 
the US financial services 
industry for six decades 
since the Depression. 


Barry Riley 


The knees jerk again 

But the news is good - hopefully 


1996 the difference between 
Italian and German ten-year 
government bond yields - 
the "spread” - has 
narrowed from nearly 5 to 
just ‘ j per cent as the belief 
that Italy could join the 
single currency at the 
outset In January 1999 has 
hardened steadily from fount 
hope to even money to. 
quite recently, 
near-certainty. In contrast, 
the yield spread between 
UK gilt-edged and German 
bands has hovered 
consistently around 
1 ! - j per cent, although 
yesterday it narrowed to 
just l per cent. 

According to the US bank 


basting apart the loose 
system of doQar-linked 
currency pegs in south-east 
Asia, just as they effectively 
destroyed the ERM five 
years ago. 

True, the likes of 
currency pegs and “snakes" 
do not amount to single 
currencies. But then, for the 
first three years of 
European monetary union 
the individual currencies 
like the D-mark and the 
Italian lira will continue 
nominally to exist, and, if 
economic tensions within 
the Union create a weak 
link, the markets will surely 
sniff it out 

Also, convergence can 


There is nothing quite 
like a quick fix to 
please the markets 


J.P. Morgan, which has 
devised a special EMU 
Calculator, the government 
bonds of countries like Italy 
and Spain now reflect a 90 

per cent probability that 

they will join Emu from the 
outset The corresponding 
probability for the CK a 
month ago vras only 31 per 
cent. Now it is per cent, 
which can be interpreted to 
mean that although in 
practice the chance of 
joining in January 1999 is 
surely stiB negligible, the 
probability of going in 
within the subsequent two 
cr three years is now very 
high. 

This cosy picture is 
flawed, however. For one 
thing, while the 
international cuskets have 
been profitably celebrating 
currency unification in 
Europe during the past few 
months they have 
simultaneously - and even 
more lucratively - been 


work in two directions: the 
high-priced bonds could 
sink to lower levels. Will we 
have a soft or hard euro? 
The truth is, only time will 
tefl. German long-term bond 
yields could wen drift 
higher from here. German 
short-term interest rates 
(now 3 per cent) certainly 
wifi, and when next spring 
the first indicated euro 
interest rates are set the 
compromise level is likely 
to be 4*-* per cent or so. 

As for the UK, the 
increasing likelihood that 
Emu will go ahead on time, 
with a broad membership, 
has narrowed the 
government's choices. 
Staying out would leave the 
UK in a vulnerable fringe 
group along with only 
perhaps Denmark and 
Greece. And the past year 
has already shown that 
sterling could become a 
permanently wry volatile 
currency as the foreign 


exchange markets play 
their risk diversification 
games. 

Joining up in 2000 or 2001, 
on the other hand, could 
risk a rerun of the ERM 
disasters. It would be sheer 
good luck - indeed, a 
miracle - if the British and 
Continental economic cycles 
were in sync at float time. 
Meanwhile, having 
exhausted the convergence 
opportunities the financia l 
markets will switch 
cynically to divergence 
plays. 

There are much more 
immediate issues. The latest 
fall in sterling (now down 8 
per cent from its peak 
against the D-mark) will be 
welcomed by industry and 
the stock market, but it 
brings the threat that 
suppressed Inflation will 
surface in a still booming 
economic climate. The Bank 
of England’s Monetary 
Policy Committee will be 
emboldened. 

As gilt yields meanwhile 
sink towards B per cent, the 
wcessary shift in the house 
mortgage market towards 
long-term rates will 
proceed. But could such 
cheap money from the bond 
markets trigger renewed 
house price inflation? 

While we were In the 
ERM the impact of the 
Continental yield curve on 
British financial institutions 
threatened financial ruin, as 
negative equity lurked in 
every housing estate. It 
would be Ironical if next 
time it created an 
inflationary boom. 

Such longer term 
problems. will come to 
torment us in the years 
ahead. Bat yesterday, as on 
October 5 1990. the news 
was only good. We are 
indeed travelling 
hopefully. 


i last week 


( -ry res. 
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In the Pink 


Beware the season of 
charged emotions 

Despite the stock market’s history, October investors tend 
to fare well in the long term, says David Schwartz 


O ctober Is the 
most emotion- 
ally charged 
month of the 
year. Mention 
it to the average investor 
and the crashes of 1929 and 
1967 immediately pop into 
mind. Happily, October 
investors do quite well over 
the long-run in spite of its 
negative connotation. Prices 
rise 62 per cent of the time, 
slightly better than average 
compared with other 
months. 

Profit trends are generally 
favourable on a decade-by- 
decade basis as well, with 
two noteworthy exceptions: 
the 1920s and 1980s. The pri- 
mary source of the problem 
In the 1920s was not 1929, as 
many would expect, but the 
recession of 1920-21, which 
caused UK shares to drop 
by half. It was a time of 20 
per cent unemployment, 
quite a serious drag on 
the economy in an era with 
no unemployment relief. 
October declined by almost 
10 per cent during this 
period. 

It is not widely known, 
but UK shares fell by much 
less in October 1929. In fact, 
the UK stock market peaked 
in the spring of 1928 and 
was already I'A years into 
decline when Wall Street 
finally crashed- The October 
drop on the other side of the 
Atlantic does not even rate 
a footnote on anyone's rank- 
ing of the biggest monthly 
faTk in history. 

Talking about bull and 
bear markets, there is a 
strong correlation between 
October’s performance and 
the type of market in prog- 
ress. During bull markets, 
the FTSE All-Share Index 
rises three out of four 
times in October. In bear 
markets, the odds of an 
October price rise are just 
one in three. 

An even worse trend runs 


on the Hoare Govett Small 
Cap Index, started in 1955. 
During this period, there 
have been 18 bear market 
Octobers. Small Cap shares 
fell 12 times. Most were sub- 
stantial declines, equivalent 
to over 100 points on today's 
FTSE 100. 

This statistic is particu- 
larly relevant today because 
the price trend for small cap 
companies has diverged 
from that of their bigger 
brothers in recent months. 
The odds grow with each 
passing day that small cap 
investors are well into a 
bear market. There can be 


bull market has run for sev- 
eral years and it is rare for 
one to continue for so long 
without a correction of at 
least 15 per cent 

Incidentally, the odds of a 
bear market rise to 90 per 
cent if shares fail to rise suf- 
ficiently within 170 trading 
days. We will pass that 
mark in the first week of 
November. 

Senior Indices like the 
FTSE All-Share Index 
appear to have moved in an 
opposite direction In recent 
months. After an interim 
peak in mid-March, large 
company shares have 


The primary source of the 
problem in the 1920s was not 
1929, as many would expect, 
but the recession of 1920-21, 
which caused UK shares 
to drop by half 


no guarantees, of course, 
but the following warning 
signal is extremely worry- 
ing. 

History shows there is an 
80 per cent likelihood that a 
bull market is over if shares 
fail to rise 1 per cent above 
their previous high within 
140 trading days. The trend 
is no spring chicken. It has 
been running for the last 
half of this century. The 
FTSE Small Cap Index 
peaked in mid-March. The 
140 trading day mark has 
just been passed. Even yes- 
terday's superb rally failed 
to lift prices 1 per cent 
above tbeir March high. 

Many investors hope the 
recent small cap weakness 
is a short-term, soon-to-be- 
reversed blip - in other 
words, an exception to the 
rule. While they may turn 
out to be right, it must also 
be noted that the current 


repeatedly touched new 
highs, reaching a new 
interim peak in mid-August, 
10 per cent above March. 

But if you look under the 
surface, a completely differ- 
ent message is being sent by 
the FTSE All-Share Index. A 
special tally provided by 
Datastream/lCV shows that 
virtually all gains on the 
All-Share in the past six 
months are due to large 
advances by fewer than two 
dozen giant corporations. 

Putting it another way, 
880 of the roughly 900 com- 
panies that comprise the 
index have on average gen- 
erated zero profits in the 
last seven months. No won- 
der private investors have 
been so subdued lately in 
spite of news of repeated 
new all-time highs. 

Investors who plan to 
trade shares during October 
should note that the first 


quarter is by far the 
month’s most profitable seg- 
ment Prices rise 63 per cent 
of the time. Over the long- 
run, two out of three rises 
exceed 1 per cent the sec- 
ond-best performance of all 
48 quarters on this dimen- 
sion. 

Unfortunately, it is a 
short-term pocket of 
strength. The odds of a 
price rise are lower for 
much of the rest of the 
month. Be especially cau- 
tious on October 9 and 10. 
Each rises about one-third 
of the time and are among 
the year's 10 worst trading 
days. No one can explain 
why prices fail to rise so 
often on these two days but 
it is a trend that has been 
running since 1935. 

Investors will be inter- 
ested in another short-term 
trend that seems to rear its 
head each time the stock 
market trades in a tight 
trading range for an 
extended period of time. 
Since 1964, there have been 
13 occasions on which 
prices narrowly fluctuated 
from mid-July to mid-Sep- 
tember. In 12 of those years, 
the FTSE All-Sbare Index 
fell in the third week of 
October (16-23), regardless 
of what occurred in the pre- 
ceding few weeks. 

The FT 100 has mainly 
fluctuated between 4,800- 
5.000 from mid-July to Sep- 
tember, making 1997 num- 
ber 14 in the series, a poor 
omen for three weeks from 
today. 

Another dangerous part 
of the month is the final 
quarter, whose performance 
has been especially poor in 
recent years. Prices fell 
eight times in the past 
decade, the worst quarterly 
performance of the entire 
year. 

■ David Schwartz is a stock 
market historian. 


We’ll help you 
save for a 
very rainy day. 



The first thing you nonce when you go 
home won’t he the white chfis. The grey 
sky. more likely. 

So to save the outlook getting any 
gloomier, Woolwieh Guernsey can help 
you create your awn penonal silver lining. 

U‘s called the Sterling International 
Gross Account. And because it's run 
especially for expats, we listen to expats. 

We hear, for instance, you want consis- 
tently high interest rates. So wc make sure 
the. rates we pay arc ttmsbicmlv among 
the very highest. 

You tdl us you don’t like in be charged 
for withdrawing your own racmey. 


Fair point. So - apart from electronic 
transfers - we don't charge you a penny. 

Wc understand vou'd prefer the rates 
to go up as yuu invest more money. Again, 
were happy to comply. 

And we know you dnnt alwavs get rn 
read a newspaper from home. So if your 
interest rales should dungr for urn reason 
well write and tell vnu personally. 

The result Ls an account that’s appeared 
over and over again in financial Best Buy 
columns. And a brighter financial fiirtvast 
lor expats. 

■ Fill In the coupon and you could be in 
for a glorious return. 


I w.inl J silvrr lining Please send me details of 
ilic Woolwich Guernsey Sterling Iniematmrul 
Gti«, Account 

Mr-MraAttssAls 

Addles* 


PusunJr 


FTBO 


Tel/Fax No 


Rtiinn to W.vhticb Gucmao Limit nf PO Bus 1-11 
La Tunnrilc Hnnsc. Lrs Bangui?,. St Prlcr Tori. 
t'.iicTTPo CY I 5UW 

tlimuinch cdl il'KJ 1*44 i (0) Ml 715735 
t* las. (UK) i*-Ht IH i l-Wl 71572:. 


WOOLWICH 


OUGRHBCVUMR8B 
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I am not dub of nature’s 
Joiners. But I am proud to 
count myself a member of 
England's most exclusive 
dub: the Society of Friends of 
MaMit rank nH- This is how it 
happened. 

The date was June 1989. and 
the heat of Ashkhabad was sti- 
fling. It percolated even the 
mils of the People’s Palace of 
Culture where, in an upstairs 
cinema, a fflwi was being shown 
about the happy smiling cotton- 
pickers of Tu rkmenistan 
I sneaked out in search of fur- 
ther amusemen t The iw u n ^ of 
laughter and clinking glasses 
directed me to a small down- 
stairs office. There, a corpulent 
i cultural commissar from Moscow 
and the local cadres were getting 
stuck into bottles of champamki. 

They invited me to join the 
party. Several bottles later, 
tongue loosened by camaraderie, 
I made a rash remark found 
myself being escorted to a piano 
in the next room. In a haze, I 
played Debussy and Scott Joplin. 
My reward was a handsome. 


True Fiction 


The day I was awarded a bronze 

Christian Tyler is thrilled to count himself a member of a very select society 


bronze-style bust of a bearded 
sage in a sheepskin hat, seized 
from its place of honour on the 
television set by one of my new- 
found friends. Inscribed an Its 
base, in cyrflMc letters, was the 


Caspian country famous for the 
beauty of its women, horses and 
desert, and (today) for its 
reserves of oil and gas. 

Then, in 1995 my eye was 
caught - I don’t remember how 


of the Society of Friends of 

MaklmTTttkiiH 

H3s weeds had been rendered 
into rhyming quatrains by the 
well-known science-fiction 
writer, Brian Aldiss, 'whose 


invented”. 

From Azemoun’B letter I 
faimori that the honorary presi- 
dent of the society was none 
Other th*Ti Sapannurad Niyazov, 
former head of the Supreme 


home, or finalising plans for the 
giant memorial which is due to 
be raised'beslde Ms presidential 
peu mml Reports say it will con- 
sist of a monumental arch and ja 

replica of the globe with Turfc- 

ntitVait "nnt tn Hffhta 


famou s Moscow Conservatoire. 

During, the interval, smiling 
traders’ sold us telpehs, the 
woolly hats which . Turkmen 
eifim wear to keep the eon off 
and which appear to be made by 
' excavating a whole sheep. " 

I was disappointed to bear that 
our president bad not yet bought 
the book of poems hhnsdlt Some 
of us hwri hoped he might even 
confer the 1996 M«vh*wniniii 
Award on Brian Aldiss for his 
«fc-fUVi) versification. We cheered 
up, however, when we. learned 
that President ^Niyazov had won 
nrim Wm«Tf 








everyone profusely, and flew 
home with my trophy. 

A few months later, the Berlin 
Wan fell and the Soviet Union 
began to disintegrate. Turkmen- 
istan became independent 
Everything changed, and every- 
thing stayed the same. 

Makbtumkuli, I should 
explain, was an 18th-century 
poet and Sufi, saint Described to 
me as “the Pushkin of central 
Asia”, be is the national hero of 
Turkmenistan, a small trans- 


of a forthcoming book to be 
called. Songs from the Steppes of 
Central Asia. It was the collected 
poems of Makhfivmknli. fr 
English. Naturally, I signed up 
and wrote oft, A letter arrived 
from the publisher, a Turkmen 
linguist living near Reading who 
had worked as translator for the 
BBC's foreign broadcast monitor- 
ing service at Cavarsham. Dr 
Youssef Azemoun. the man 
behind the fori Ha i MakhtumkuM 
translation. Is also vice-president 


later learned, bad been as round- 
about as my own. He had 
planned to send one of bis fic- 
tional characters to Tttxkemanis- 
taa, and had come across the 
name of Makhtomhull in a 
Soviet encyclopedia, 

A brief correspondence fol- 
lowed with the editor of a Turk- 
men literary magazine; before he 
knew it, Aldiss was gown out to 
Ashkhabad for National Makh- 
tmnkuH Day - an event, he said, 
which "1 thought 1 had 


aJUVWi vu * I / 

- WDowtng a 1991 referendum m 
which he won over 98 per cert of 
the vote - president of his coun- 
try until 2000. • 

A man so popular would be 
nice to meet So T was disap- 
pointed when the Turkmen hafdd 
(it is bis newest title, and means 
-leader of an the Turkmen”) did 
not TnakB it to our rodent cul- 
tural evening in the Conway 
Hall in Halborn. 

No doubt he was busy receiv- 
ing foreign delegations back 


There will he a tower 

con ta ining galleries and caffes, 
all topped off by a 40ft revolving 
fioodht statue of the Turidneo.- 

HwBhf Mni«iptf. *. . 

Our hem: presklent missed a 
fun house and a fine programme. 
AzemounrhM us about plans for 
& definitive Makhtumkuii edi- 
tion. An 7 Armenian composer, 
Gilbert BBfetfan, played folk- 
songs oii tbe guitar. Hie was fol- 
lowed by.^' coupJe of Turkmen 
gnuftclgna; forth. trained at the 


, Sometimes I wonder if things 
are not going bo well between 
our two -chief officers. Recently, 
however, I was relieved to hear 
from Azemoun flat be was hop- 
ing to shears an audience when', 
the president- stopped over 
briefly in Bir mi ngham on his 
■way to visit the US. 

We do hope so. Far our httte 
gr o u p of fiua is the only one of 
its in Britain - Indeed. I 
believe, in the world. And you 
cant say better than that. 
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